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PREFACE 



One fall day in 1982,_Earle Newton and I met for lunch With Robin Farquhar, 
President of : C>C.E.A. (Cornmbnw^alth Council for Educational .Mriihistratbrs) i, to 
discuss ah idea we haeU ._. At the time, i. was. an Associate Professor of 
Educational Administration at the University of Manitoba, struggling to create a 
special proyram in Educational Administration for students from developing 
areas . Earle was Senior Lecturer in Educational Administration at the 
University of the West indies - 9 on leave for the year to research at the 
University of Manitoba and was struggling to put together a research endevour in 
the area of educational administration in developing areas. Both of ys had done 
international searches on the topic and both of us had readied the same 
conclusion; we desperately needed some contemporary attention to the subject of 
educational administration in developing areas, and we needed this attention in 
written form so it could be used for future instructional purposes • Our 
solution to this lacunae of 1 thought pieces' on the topic of educational 
administration in developing areas was to propose to Robin a CCEA sponsored 
international symposium in educational administration in developing areas . 

The Barbados symposium occurred in much the same shape as we proposed to Robin 
that fall day in 1982. The symposium became a joint venture between CCEA and 
CARSEA, the Barbados based Caribbean Society for the Study of Educational 
Administration, with substantial funding from the Comnonwealth Foundation, the 
Caribbean Ccmmun i ty ( CARICOM ) and the Canadian International Development Agency 
(CIDA) . The theme/title for the symposium became "The Professional Preparation 
and Development of Educational Administrators in Developing Areas: The 
Caribbean." Farle assumed responsiDility as co-ordinator of the symposium and 
was supported by the Barbados based CARSEA group. 



The symposium had three major objectives: 

1. identify and discuss issues related to theory, research and practice of 
educational administration in developing areas generally and : e Commonwealth 
Caribbean specifically, as these issues apply to the professional preparation 
and development of school administrators in the Commonwealth Caribbean* 



2. provide a forum for the collection and analysis of a selection of specially 
written resource materials addressing research, theory and professional 
preparation and development in educational administration ir< developing 
areas • 



3. provide a foundation and direction for future educational research and 
cooperative ventures in this field between Ccmnohwealth Caribbean, Canada and 
other Commonwealth nations. 

Selected 1 experts 1 were invited to present a discussion paper on a topic that we 
chose for them. It was intended that they would also react to each others 
papers. We believe that the list of ^symposium presenters is representative of 
the bes t ccmmonwea 1 th sc hoi a r s on the topic of educational administration in 
developing areas. Their efforts for the symposium, presented, here in written 
form, represent a seminal collection of analyses that will be of use to 
teachers , scholars and practitioners as they grapple with the complexities of 
education and administration in developing contexts . 

iii 
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Due to space limitation , the reactions to each. paper are hob reproduced in this 
document. Earle and I have copies of. faction papers and would be glad to 
prdvide_ copies, as requesced r at the cost ..of. photocopy reproduction • Similarly^ 
additional copies of the symposium proceedings are available at reproduction 
cost from either of us. 

The _ papers have been reproduced as presented at the symposium, with only minor 
editorial changes as required for consistency: However, the order of the papers 
has been changed to reflect more closely the organization of the symposium 
around three themes: Educational ^dr/inistration in General; Educational 
Administration in Developing Third f\brld Areas; Educational Administration in 
the Caribbean. 

It is hoped that the issues raised in the Symposium papers will provide an 
ongoing agenda and focus for local grcuos such as CARSEA to organize their own 
professional discussions, professional development, research and other ventures 
related to the training and development of educational adm i n i s t r a tor s in Third 
Wbrld locations. 

David G. Marshall, Ph.D. 
Dean 

Faculty of Education 
Nipissing University College 
North Bay, Ontario 
Canada 
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Mr. Chairman, Pro-Vice Chancellor^ Vice-bean, delegates , ladies and 

gentlemen ; 

It is indeed a pleasure for me to be here this morning to participate in 
what I think is a cost timely and important Conference for education administrators 
in the Caribbean i On behalf bf_the Government let me join in the .welcome .already . . 
extended to oar visitors. I know that the Heywoods Holiday Resort is a most alluring 
spot - certainly for real relaxation - and occasionally for serious work too; it is 
yours to enjoy to the fullest this week. 



__. _ The _ no ti on_ ot_ the "Caribbean at the Crossroads and its implications for 

education" is one that i'as exercised and excited the minds of policy makers in this 
region for a long timer 

_ As f ar back _ as July 1979 , _ in London , a group of Senior _ Commonwealth 

Education .officials acknowledged _ that _ educational problems were no_ less urgent than 
economic ones. They emphasized that the Eighth Commonwealth Education Conference of 
Ministers should consider proposals for implementation rather than continue to dwell 
on identification of issues • The Ministers at that Conference in Sri Lanka in 1 981 , 
took _ the view that _ managers _ of _ the education sys tern _ should be _ sensitive to 
development, _ public economy, effectiveness and cost benefit. Subsequently, two 
regional conferences for senior administrators have examined the era of " Management 
for Change" and proposals for a regional course in administration • An now happily, 
this Conference is focusing attention on the topic of "preparation for Management" - 
I hope that your activity this week will impel us a little nearer to action. 

The basic issues affecting the life and development of Caribbean people 
came under scrutiny at the recently concluded CARICOM Heads of Government meeting in 
Barbados • _ The Communique issued at the end of that meeting recognized the fact that 
the_ summit came at a time when the economic problems besetting the region were 
reaching the point of genuine crisis. Pointing the way to positive action, the 
consensus document ( the Barbados Consensus ) as it was called, underlined the need for 
the promotion of "structural adjustment, accelerated development and regional 
integration among CARICOM countries • " The sharp awareness of needs, implied that 
important elements of the strategy for economic revi talization of the Caribbean,; such 
as strcng, local and regional management skills , technology and entrepreneur ship, 
were lacking in the region. These matters were considered of crucial importance if 
the territories in the Caribbean were to make the transition from "dependence on_a 
few traditional lines of production, " ta a diversified economic structure capable of 
participating in a highly competitive world. 

I have drawn heavily on the CARICOM Communique and the Barbados 
Consensus , if only because the problems which are seen to be in need of redress have 

been thoroughly enunciated: _ __ 

( i ) the need for sound national economic management and sensible development 
policies; 

( ii ) provision of adequate infrastructure and supporting services; 
(iii) the improvement of the quality of human resources to increase productivity and 

produce a more equitable .distribution of wealth and income; and 
(iv) adequate mobilization and availability of capital to generate all round 

employment. 
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_ ... in _ .the _earibbeah_ -region _I think we are__under ho_ .illusion tha.t _we .can 

suryive on our own. or that oar outlook for rapid development is glamourous; 
individual Governments therefore- in planning and implementing their development 
policies, have to make critical choices, having regard to the reality of the 
international economic ». socio-political environment and its adverse effects.. which_are 
keeniy_ felt in the region _We are all . familiar, with., the ..catalogue of impediments 
associated with this situation. It includes the braindrain from developing to 
developed countries, inflation and recession, unemployment problems and growing debt 
repayment difficulties. Also societal problems of drug abuse, increasing intolerance 
in society > population challenges i degratation of the natural dnvironment; and. the 
heavy and sudden impact of. maas_ coutmuni-cation,, information and knowledge on countries 
which are unprepared. But what occasions the greatest cause for concern is that the 
majority of persons intimately affected are young and have passed through our formal 
educational sys tern. 

. In his book "Society, Schools and progress in the West indies", Professor 

Figueroa takes us on a brief historical review of the political and social conditions 
of the West indies in earliest times. The main common features which he identified 
then were basically the English Language as the medium of expression, a common 
heritage of servitude and slavery, the socio-economic disadvantages of a one-crop 
economy, a mixed cultural and ethnic heritage and continuous political ties with one 
main European country. Uneven distribution of wealth was very evident. Along with 
these common features were some differences of a physical, economic , cultural 
religious and social nature. It is also significant that a review of education in 
the early years mainly through a series of reports focussed as follows: 

(i) The Keenan Report of 1869 reinforced by the Mitchinson Report of 1895 stressed 
the need for compulsory education , upgrading of management of schools , need 
for 'female education 1 , the insistence on good primary education, with 
increased supply of books and improvement on the teaching of reading; The 
struggle then as now was between economy and efficiency and the same 
contestant always seemed to win, 
(ii) The Marriot Mayhew Commission of 1931-32 reported aong other things on 
secondary education and vocational training in relation to the economic, 
industrial. and professional conditions and needs . In effect the raport was 
termed "modern" . 

The problems identified raised something of a dilemma for educai tonal 
policy makers in the Caribbean, Looking back to the early 1960' s we saw a sense of 
complacency z ^n± shared the feeling that all was well with education. in come 
Caribbean countries during this same period we witnessed a fair degree of 
experimentation in strategic areas of curriculum, training, higher education and 
social welfare. By the 1 970 ' s policy makers and educational administrators 
recognised the need to examine closely the qualitative aspects of education to ensure 
that _ the .output from the improved physical facilities was geared to meet the demands 
and expectations of a modernising socie_ty. Although the provision of education has 
made gret strides since the reports referred to and especially within the last two 
decades , the present socio-economic conditions make it incumbent on educational 
planners to review their achievements. Despite the fact that in many Caribbean 
countries the largest percentage of the national budget still goes to education 
technical and vocational training facilities are far from adequate especially in the 
various fields of applied science and technology where computed studies and business 
studies now add new dimensions. Attention must be paid to the increasing need _ for 
para- professionals at all levels and management skills are in scarce supply. 
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planning is the key instrument in the implementation of . educational 
policies by those who manage bur offerings at alL levels, but do _we consider present 
management _ tools capable of dealing _w£th. ihe complexity of the tasks which have to be 
accomplished? Traditional management- is deficient in two respects - that of its 
tools and that of the style of thirikiny. In former times systems of education 
pursued well-trodden and anticipated paths whereas today we. are compelled. _to _ plan 
education in ah environment, which_ changes .with unprecedented spaed. It is imperative 
that _ we identify, our objectives and review traditional methods, techniques and 
training. The quality of management upon which the progress of education as a major- 
field of social activity depends heavily is of vital importance. All countries of 
the Caribbean heed to strengthen the departments, responsible for educational 
management. This highlights the importance and need for researcn because the 
improved _qnsLijLty ^hich is^ essential can hardly be achieved without relevant studies 
on the various aspects of management and exchange of information in order to keep 
abreast of current thinking. The planner should be careflu not to overlook the 
inter-relatedness of education with all sphere of society. 

-- - The irrepiceable role of the family in education is crucial. Almost all 

cultures in the world recognise the family unit as the foremost and most influential 
of educational agencies. it should provide the earliest teachings on social 
relationships, roles , moral sense, community awareness and mutual respect. At the 
same time the cons traiits. of modern, economic conditions compel parents to devote more 
time_to_ work_ at the expense of looking after their children. Parents should not 
abdicate their responsibility within the educational system. In the life-long 
process leading to adulthood not ony teachers, parents, relatives, the Church and the 
Child Care Bord are involved in education but tliose directing the media as well, 
parents by example or .Indulgence, advocates of the permissive society, those who 
profit from the sale of drugs that are destroying the body and soul of our younc 
people - these too are educators • 

Whatever technical skills _and .advanced knowledge are built into our 
educational system, the future for our people will be dim unless the vital attributes 
of character development and desirable work attitudes are inculcated. We are not 
speaking here of old colonial attitudes but cautioning against the overpowering 
presence of indolence and discourtesy which is clearly making new slaves of some of 
bur youth. If those who manage education now do not exercise vigilance and adhere to 
the finer attributes of. quality living, ourpeople will inherit a devastating legacy 
of low productivity, wasted potential and personal discontent. Coupled with the 
emphasis on character development is the challenge for the educational system to 
provide facilities for training in the difficult but realistic choice of a career. I 
describe it as realistic since there must be guidance towards the careers for which 
persons are best suited. 

Education for life in the twenty- first century must also take account of 
the increased opportunities for leisure occasioned by the advances made in science 
and technology, .Leisure z has i_ to ±>e_ perceived in an educational and cultural context; 
no _lon_ger_ can it. be treated as a haphazard activity. Early in the life of the 
student there must be adequate planning in school programmes to cultivate and develop 
fully a spirit of balance and harmony in life through meaningful activity on the one 
hand and useful leisure pursuits on the other. Programmes of this kind will 
certainly tend to mitigate .the. growing danger of disaffection and indifference among 
some students who complain of the irrelevance of the present education system. 




--. __ _ ehaLtEaji, _as active participants on the Caribbean scene, we are aware 

that., the rapid hanges brought about by the economic, technological and social 
progress in the wider world, are affecting even the smallest islands, among _ us i 
Therefore, one of the main educational challen_ges ._is._tb ejisure. thajt _ educational 
programmes reflect that awareness and prepare our children to assume their roles as 
responsible adults * 

The leadership role in education involves such a variety. df_skiiis that 
unless there is concentration oh a well-devised programme of training for that role, 
it will be impossible to achieve any appreciable measure of efficiency. 
Administrators in education share with all managers an increasingly difficult task. 
The conflict of authoritarian leadership of the past and democratic leadership must 
constantly be resolved. Mangers have to cope with indiscipline, licence, lack of 
comi tment and in some cases irresponsibility and novel employer- employee 
relationships. In this changed environment it is therefore incumbent on persons in 
managerial positions to develop appropriate tools and skills. 



Although as individual countries in the Caribbean we may be deeply rooted 
in our way of life, our plans for the future will be the amalgam of our projections 
and. .experiments . Adequate answers to our educational or social problems do nor, 
reside within the boundaries of any on 3 country; there is therefore mere than enough 
justification for a symposium such as this. 

-- - I hope that you will have a week o<= successful exchange of ideas and 
arrive at a consensus which will make for the r* . ■ " tsation of the educational goals 
and aspirations of our Caribbean people. 

I now have much pleasure in declaring your Conference open. 
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Abstract 

Using the phenomenon of dependence as the analytical vector, this pa rc examines 
the reciprocal limitation between education and society in light of the 
reciprocal limitation between dominant society and dependent society in the 

context, of international relations. Different perspectives for the study of the 

phenomenon of dependence are presented with particular empnasis on the 
perspective of the dominant and the dependent societies. Subsequently, it is 
demonstrated how the phenomenon of educational dependence in the specific 
professional field of educational administration manifests itself in historical 
terms, and its consequences are. discussedU Finally, there is a reflection upon 
the role which comparative education can and should play in Latin America and in 
dependent countries in general through its conscious and concrete insertion into 
the global process of overcoming the situation of international dependence. 

Introduction 

This paper starts from a fundamental premise and a defined analytical 
perspective, implying a concrete intellectual commitment. It starts from the 
premise that it is only possible to examine the theme "education and dependence" 
adequately within the context of the global social process in which dependence 
is exerted and education is practised. This premise implies an understanding of 
the power of reciprocal limitation between education and society in the context 
of the power of reciprocal limitation between dependent society and dominant 
society. This affirmation suggests the existence of a close association between 
the phenomenon of dependence and that of power which in final analysis defines 
and regulates the relations among nations/ organizations , social classes and 
individuals. However, by using dependence as the analytical vector for the 
comparative, study of education in the international context, the concept of 
dependence refers essentially to the structural relations among nations and to 
its internal effects within nations. 

The phenomenon of dependence can be analyzed in diverse manners , both from the 
perspective of dominant countries and from that of dependent countries . In this 
paper, educational dependence is examined from the perspective of the dependent 
society conceived as the historical product of the dialectical relationship 
between domination and dependence • This perspective implies a critical and 
autochthonous intellectual stance, the basis upon whicn one assumes a concrete 
commitment. This commitment implies definition, explanation and the meeting of 
the economic, political and cultural needs and aspirations of the dependent 
society. In this essay, the nations of Latin America and the Caribbean are 
considered typical examples of dependent societies within the context of 
international relations . 
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Using the phenomenon of dependence as the vector of analysis, the objective of 
this paper is to examine the role of comparative education from the perspective 
of the dependent society. The paper starts with ah initial introduction. to some 
theories of dependence, their perspectives and protagonists, highlighting the 
original contributions to Latin America and the Cariboean. Based on this 
introduction to the sociology of dependence, the paper goes on to address a 
partial review of the literature dealing with the problem of dependence in 
education witn its effects upon the professional field _ of educational 
administration in Latin America and the Caribbean, it. concludes with a 
reflection upon the role which comparati' e education can play in Latin America 
and in dependent countries in general, through its conscious and concrete 
insertion into *-he global process of overcoming the condition of dependence. 1 



For more than a century, the phenomenon of dependence has been a subject of 
study of the social sciences. It has attracted increasing interest in both the 
rich and poor nations of the socialist bloc, the capitalist world and countries 
marked by mixed economies. As a consequence of the multiplicity of interests 
that hcive been created, it has become difficult to formulate a universally 
accepted definition of dependence* The fact is that definitions and concepts on 
the topic vary widely and may sometimes be contradictory. The hypothesis of 
lanni, for example, is illustrative as he expresses himself as follows with 
regard to double euphemism in the use of the concept of dependence in Latin 
America: 



For the Marxists, it would be seen as a semantic 
recourse to be utilized (in universities, publishing 
companies, magazines and newspapers) in the discussion 
and study of the problem of imperialism. For the ncri- 
Marxists the concept of dependence would be a new and 
conspicuous semantic alternative that is not 
prohibited in the discussion and study of the external 
"obstacles" or "marks" of the stagnation or distortion 
of the capitalist development of Latin America.^ 



For the purposes of this paper, the meaning of dependence will be restricted to 
two perspectives* the perspective of the dominant society and the perspective of 
the dependent society. The former is eurocentrist and Nor th- American while the 
latter has been most intensely, developed in Latin America. With these two 
opposing perspectives in mind , reference will be made to some of the important 
contributions of specialized literature with the aim of facilitating the study 
of the role of education in the context of international relations among nations 
and their effects within dependent nations. 
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The Perspe ct ive of the D ominant Society 

In the study of dependence from the perspective of the dominant society there 
are two major. guidelines : that .of the Marxists and that of the liberals. Though 
conflicting among themselves, both examine dependence in a unidirectional sense 
from the perspective Of the dominant society* 

The first theoretical proposition on the phenomenon of dependence was formulated 
by Marx in his economic analysis history, one ;:>f the greatest contributions 
of his political economy. 3 In h . historical vision, the notion of dependence 
was considered a methodological imposition to forecast the structural crises of 
the capitalist world. He denounced the contradictions and conflicts inherent in 
the accumulation of _ capital at the cost of low wages for labor rendered. This 
conflict between capital and labor reflects an unequal system of relations 
between the owners of capital and workers, between appropriators and the 
expropriated, whether they be countries/ organizations, social classes or 
individuals . 

The thesis of Marx, that capitalist imperialism is the cause of dependence, was 
echoed and interpreted many times in \he West and in Eastern Europe as in 
Lenin's theory of imperialism 4 and the reinterpre tation of Luxemburg. 5 These 
classical theories of imperialism utilize, the perspective of the dominant 
society as their starting point to explain the situation of economic, political 
and. cultural dependence in which the dependent countries find themselves. In 
their critique of capitalism as the cause of dependence among and within 
nations, Marx and Engels , Lenin and Luxemburg, and their interpreters consider 
Marxism as the general theory of emancipation from the situation of dependence. 
However, the ideal of emancipation espoused by Mc:rxism has yet to take concrete 
form in dependent countries. This lack of empirical evidence stands as a 
challenge to the validity of Marxist theory as an analytical framework for 
explaining dependence and as a praxeological proposal for overcoming the 
condition of dependence in countries now characterized as dependent. 



Nevertheless, Marxism is not the only theoretical guideline for the examination 
of the phenomenon of dependence from the perspective of the dominant society. 
The second theoretical guideline, in conflict with the Marxist orientation, is 
pbsitivistic and evolutionary in inspiration. Instead of seeking its initial 
theoretica.1 elements in Marx and Engels, it resorts to Comete and Spencer. 6 
Instead of adopting revolutionary transformation as the strategy to be used in 
overcoming the condition of dependence, it adopts peaceful evolution,. order and 
progress. This liberal idealism of the Western world gave rise to many of the 
theories of the sociology of development, which has been in vogue in Europe 
and the United States in the wake of World War II and inspired studies of the 
dependent nations, then often designated as underdeveloped , developing, in the 
process of development, backward, emerging, transitional, of the Third World, 
relatively less developed, and other simmilar classifications. 
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There, are innumerable . developmental theories that attempt to describe and 
explain the situation of dependence while proposing strategies for overcoming 
it; Although this could be amplified, drily some of the theoretical efforts that 
have been made will be referred to* such as: Ros tow's theory of development 
stages , 7 the theory of entrepreneurial motivation at the core of underdeveloped 
countries advanced by Mceieiiannd,® Riggs 1 transitional theory of the prismatic 
society, 9 Eisens tad ts 1 s evolutionary theory of differentiation and 
integration, 1 ^ Etzioni 1 s theory of social change, 11 and the theory of 
modernization proposed by Lerner . 1 2 These are just a few of the many classical 
theoretical contributions to the sociology of development used in Europe and the 
United States as tools for the study of underdeveloped countries. 

Within the framework of general theories of development, more specific 
theoretical contributions were formulated for the study of human organizations 
and their administration. A case in point is that of development 
administration, a theoretical contribution ccnceived in the United States after 
World War II and applied to developing countries in the context of comparative 
political theory. 1 3 Another similar attempt, one characterized by greater 
explicative power, is the model of public administration advanced by Riggs as 
part of hxs general theory of the prismatic society^ 14 

In the context of the developmental movement of the social sciences in Europe 
and the United States after World War II, one should also cite the emphasis 
given to governmental planning and, consequently, to educational planning, 
founded upon the principles of welfare economics and the economics of education . 
As will be developed later, this developmental orientation is evinced in the 
proliferation of empirical studies and essays on the economic value of 
education, investment a. d re turns in the human being, the formation of human 
capital, _ manpower tra\ning and the preparation of human resources for 
development and similar themes. 

The concepts of the sociology of development reveal the evolutionary, neutral 

and ahis toric character of thi movement , which conceives of the 

underdevelopment/development process from the idealist perspective oi the 
developed society; According to this orientation, the s i tua tion of 
dependence would be gradually attenuated as the underdeveloped societies 
would evolve through successive stages until reaching the situation of 
developed societies. The assumption of these theories is that the state of 
development enjoyed by _ the developed societies is the standard state, the 
ideal state of the developmental process • 

These concepts of the sociology of development adopted in Europe and the United 
States as analytical instruments for the study of developing nations are 
severely challenged by the sociology recently advanced in dependent countries . 
In face, the sociological literature produced in the last decades in dependent 
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countries, particularly in. Latin .America* insists that the liberal theories of 
Europe and the. United States . do not adequately explain the phenomenon of 
dependence. To a lesser degree, these theories do not propose feasible 
solutions for overcoming the situation of cependence . As in the case of the 
Marxist conceptions of imperialism, the functionalist theories of the sociology 
of development are unable to focus adequately upon the specific reality of 
today 1 s dependent society. The problem is centered on the unidirectional 
perspective and upon the universalist methodology adopted by both drieririations • 
Since both conceive their theories, methods and concepts from the perspective of 
the dominant society, they are deficient and limited in their attempts to offer 
a comprehensive explanation of the specific historical dynamics of the dependent 
society. 1 ^ _ Frank's condemnation of the sociologists who apply pattern variables 
and other classical concepts carelessly in the study of developing nations is 
particularly relevant here. 1 ** 



The Perspective of the Dependent Society 



Associated with the growing belief that the general social theories and methods 
elaborated in Europe and the United States are inadequa te in their attempts to 
explain the situation of dependence of the dependent nations , there has been an 
increasing awareness of the necessity to formulate new concepts for the social 
sciences, so as to_ enable them to explain the reality of the dependent countries 
and to propose solutions for overcoming the condition of dependence. This 
process of conceptual formulation was made operational through the adoption of a 
new analytical perspective opposite to the one adopted by traditional Marxist 
and liberal sociology. This inversion of the analytical perspective gave rise 
to_ a_ .daring theoretical movement in the social sciences , i.e., the theory of 
dependence . Schrader elaborates the theory as "the declaration of independence 
of Latin American sociology • 1 

As conceived in Latin America, the theory of dependence is identified with a 
type of economic, sociological and political structuralism. It is concerned 
with the structural relations that are at the roots of inequalities among 
nations and within nations • The theory of dependence explains the condition of 
dependence from the perspective of the dependent society. it is concerned with 
the causes and_consequences of the play of economic^ and political forces in 
which alt the countries of the world participate. It reveals those who have 
influenced internationalism while denouncing the interests created in both the 
dominant and dependent countries • New concepts and new analytical categories 
are created to define the social structures and processes with enhanced 
? x _ p A ica1: ^ ve power, as dominant/dependent, ietropolis/satelite, 
center/periphery, oppressor /oppressed, invader/invaded , and other similar 
classifications • 

It is in this sociological and economic context that it becomes possible to 
examine specific social phenomena such_ as that of education, its theory and 
practice, policy and administration. Education has always been considered a 
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valuable instrument in the international arid national game of power, performing 
specif ic roles based on the interests being served. For this reason, education 
is simultaneously conceived of as an instrument of domination and liberation, 
production and reproduction, dissolution and construction, maintenance and 
change* in summary* if in the opinion, of. some education is a source o^ order 
and progress, for others it is an. instrument of conflict and transformation,''** 
As will be developed later, the theory of dependence provides a useful framework 
for the study of the contradictor/ roles of education in modern society. 

Today* there exists a considerable amount of literature on the theory of 
dependence in Latin America. The movement has exerted significant influence in 
intellectual circles, universities , governmental and inter- governmental 
organizations, specifically in the Economic Commission for Latin America ( ECLA) , 
a specialized agency of the United Nations Organization. In this context it is 
especially clarifying to examine the economic writings based upon the theory of 
dependence of Prebish, who has had a decisive intellectual influence on ECLA's 
studies. 1 9 In Brazil, the conception and development of the theory of 
dependence is highlighted by Cardoso 1 s sociological contribution, 20 Fur tado' s 
economic theories, 21 Ribeiro 1 s anthropolgical studies, 22 and the educational 
contribution of Freire 23 and Berger. 24 



Cardoso, the most influential thinker of the movement, argues — in his 
penetrating publication co-authored with Faletto, 25 — that in the capitalist 
structure of relations between the center and the periphery the condition of 
populational repository has fallen to Latin America, characterized by the 
exploitation of primary goods and the reserve of territorial resources • These 
roles impose a structure of class relations that determine the course of the 
political and economic development of Latin American countries. Today, 
Cardoso's concepts of "center, and periphery" are widely used to define the 
contrast between rich and poor nations, industrialized and agricultural 
countries, creditors and debtors , importers and exporters of primary goods 
versus exporters and importers of the dominant values and the manufactured 
products of the world system. An analysis of Cardoso ' s latest publications 
shows that his theory of dependence ha a an essentially socio-political approach, 
seeking to emphasize "the structural bonds between the situation of 
underdevelopment and the hegemonic centers of the central economies , without 
attributing to the latter the full determination of the dynamics of 
development. m2 ^ These concepts suggest that the dependent- socie ty is not a 
mirror image of the dominant society or, in other words, it is not 
uriidirectionaliy determined from the outside in. Much to the contrary, the 
dependent society has its own specific dynamics resulting from the relationship 
between the reciprocal determination of the peripheral society and the central 
society • Hence, the dependent society and the dominant society are constructed 
dialectically • As such, the dependent society can be conceived of as a 
historical product of the dialectical relationship between domination and 
dependence • 
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Furtado 2 ? postulates that the incorporation of Latin America into the 
irirerhational division of labor led it to adopt a development model based upon 
the. export of primary products that did not require structural changes in 
society. In his view, the nature of dependent agriculture and of the 
exploitation of mineral and forestry products fostered the appearance of a rigid 
ciass structure that hot even governments of a socialist line have been able to 
podify. Thus, a social structure designed to muntian domination, dependence 
and inequality consolidated its positions 

Based on the premise that social theories art historically conditioned, Ribeiro 
tries to demonstrate that the eurbcentrist theories that assun;e a character of 
general validity, such as orthodox Marxism and idealist pc .r.ivism, are 
inc^abie of adequately explaining the dependent, reality of the., nations of Latin 
America. Bas^d upon his findings, Ribeiro proposes in his book, Processo 
Civilizator io, ^8 a new culturally oriented theoretical paradigm founded upon the 
concepts of "historical updating" and "evolutionary acceleration • " This 
addresses the sociological discussion of the reciprocal relationship between the 
central society and the peripheral society in light of the theory of dependences 

in the past decades, and more specifically since 1974, new proposals have been 
presented within the United Nations Organization under the banner of a "New 
International Economic Order." Its aim is breaking out of the circle of 
dependence among the central and peripheral countries or at least minimizing its 
effects. This new international order calls for cheaper loans a.nd technical 
assistance rendered to poor nations , the reformulations of the International 
Monetary Fund so as to allow countries in need to participate effectively in the 
Organization, a more equitable system of international trade, the eradication of 
proverty and illiteracy, and the economic sovereignty of all the nations of the 
world. 

The conception of the "Ne^ International Economic Order" was decisively 
influenced by the ideas of Prebish 29 and other ECLA thinkers of the theory of 
dependence. Up to the present, the concrete results of the proposal of the "New 
International Economic Order" are dismal, and the outlook for the near future is 
not encouraging. The failure of bilateral and multilateral meetings and 
conferences, and the repeatedly frustrated initiatives of inter- governmental 
organizations in the search for a morj just international order are a clear 
demonstration that the underdeveloped world is far from overcoming the situation 
of international dependence . 

Alongside the numerous followers and interpreters of the theory of dependence 
there are now many critics who question its descriptive and analytical 
possibilities. In his valuable review of the literature , Lynch 30 shows that 
criticisms come as much from dependency theorists who are seeking to deepen 
their knowledge as from those who have not taken a position in favor of the 
theory. He concludes that although the theory of dependence may not be 
necessary as a new dogma it challenges that sense of satisfaction that one may 
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feel in the face of traditional sociological theory,, Instead of reducing its 
analysis to the internal situation of the organizations or countries, the theory 
of dependence examines their relations with the wider society and thie consequent 
effects of this reciprocal relationship. Undoubtedly/ this is one of the major 
contributions of the theory of dependence, to contemporary social sciences 
However, according to Latin American social science, its most important 
contribution. is the inversion of the analytical perspective in relation to the 
dominant sociology of European and Nor th~ American origin. Based on this 
original coritr ibution--in the framework of the effort to construct a more 
autonomous sociology in Latin Ametica— this paper will now examine the 
phenomenon of dependence in education. 



ThB The ory:- of- Dependenc e- in Education 



It was in the 1960s that the theory of dependence began to be applied to 
education, in _ L bp^s£tion to the developmental pedagogy fostered by such 
educational economists as Schultz, Becker, D;jnison, Hansen, Mincer, Harbison, 
Meyers, Davis, Bowman and Anderson. 31 As can be deduced from their technical 
reports arid specialised publications, these and other authors had considerable 
influence on the programs of technical cooperation in the area of educational 
planning sponsored by the international development agencies of the 
industrialized nations and by inter-governmental organizations. 

Today, there is a quantity of literature dealing with the problem of educational 
dependence, a fact which demonstrates that the phenomenon is penetrating into 
all ^corners of the globe. it is occurring independently of the social and 
political organization and is of interest as much to the underdeveloped 
countries as to the developed. One indicator of the importance of the problem 
of dependence in education is the intensity with which the matter is debated at 
national and international meetings and conferences of educators. A good 
example is the Vth World Congress of Comparative Education h*ld in Paris in 
1984, an event at which the phenomenon of educational dependence was chosen as 
the central theme. Debeauvais emphasized the importance of the theme for 
comparative education, particularly in the dependent countries, by relating its 
relevance /' to the fact that international exchanges in the field of education 
have never been so intense and diverse." 32 He concluded that with the 
intensification of these exchanges , analysis "shows up the inequality in the 
relationships as far as education is concerned and the domination — economic, 
technological and political — of the Third World by the industrialized 
nations . " 33 

in the United States the most important current dependency theorists in 
education, such as Carnoy and Levin, Bowles and Gi.ntis, Apple and Wexler , ail 
follow a neo-Marxist line, albeit with their own specific interpretations and, 
consequently, different contributions. Carney arid Levin examine the 
relationships between capitalism, educational levels and class.-* 4 Carnoy is 
particularly emphatic in his denunciation of cultural imperialism 3 ^ exerted by 
educational enterprises in dependent countries through joint action, whether 
conscious^or unconscious, of the dominating elite of dominant countries arid the 
dominating elite, of dominated countries since, between these two gro jps, there 
is a communion of interests . Bowles and Cintis examine the relationship be tween 
education and labor as a phenomenon associated to. the. theory of reproduction. 3 *> 
Apple bases his work _on Gramsci 1 s concept of hegemony in order to study the 
relationship between economic and cu^.ural domination thus demonstrating that 
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the school is an agent of ideological hegemony, "selective tradition" and 
"cultural incorporation," 3*7 wexler is concerned with the phenomenon of power 
and how the school contributes to its distribution and to the preservation of 
existent inequalities, 38 

The most complete and comprehensive review of the scholarly writings on the 
problem of dependence in the context of educational sociology has been produced 
by Karabel and Halsey who examine specialized literature on the theme from two 
opposing perspectives : that, of the functionalists and that of the 
dialecticians .3^ The functionalists describe and accept the phenomenon of 
dependence and conform to it by the fact that they consider it to be natural and 
inevitable in the context of the relations among nations , organizations > social 
classes and individuals. On the other hand, the dialecticians denounce the 
phenomenon of dependence, rebel against it and become politically involved in 
the process of overcoming the situation of dependence. 

In Europe, popular contributions have been made by vanguard social scientists > 
such as Althusser , Bourdieu and passeron in France, 40 Bers tein and Young in 
England, 41 arid Gramsci in Italy, 42 All of them are neo-Marxist thinkers with 
the exception of Berstein who inherited his creative intellectual system 
originally from Durkheiin. However, he too, though he does not explicate this , 
has been influenced by the thought of Marx and Mead • These authors have 
important influence in university circles in all parts of the world. There are 
indications, however, that their initial theories have less influence today than 
they had ten years ago, perhaps by the fact that having fulfilled their goal of 
denouncing and explicating the role of reproduction and domination played by the 
school, they have not forwarded, as yet, sufficiently concrete proposals for 
overcoming historically intrenched situations . 

In Latin America, Freire and Eerger hold outstanding positions due to their work 
on educational dependence , One of Freire 1 s most important contributions is his 
interpretation of the power of economic and cultural domination exerted by 
education, particularly through curricuiar .content and teaching methodology, in 
his book, "Pedagogy of the Oppressed, he analyses the curriculum as an 
instrument of oppression of the poor , demonstrating how it prepares the poor to 
live in an orderly fashion under the banner of dependence , Although Freire • s 
analytical scope _i_s_. essentially restricted to the school in the local context, 
one_ can derive JLrom -his mental structure the existence of an international 
peda gog y-af— the- oppre ssed that forms a basis for national and local pedagogies . 
In other words, would it not be true that the dependent and peripheral nations 
are oppressed by a universalis t pedagogy that is conceived and exported by the 
hegemonic centers of the world on the basis of their economic and political 
interests? If this is true, would it not also be true that comparative 
education has contributed in the past, and would now be running the risk of 
contributing in the future , to the transfer of ideas, principles and 
methodologies from the developed North to the underdeveloped South? Therefore , 
what philosophy should guide the study of comparative educarton so that, instead 
of^ strengthening the circle of dependence, it may be able to foster cultural 
autonomy in the context: of the global process of overcoming the state of 
dependence? 
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Another Latin American dependency scholar ih_ education is. Berger whose thesis on 
Education and Dependence , 44 has enriched the international bibliography. 
Berger 1 s work is marked by an incisive investigation of the Brazilian 
educational system vith special emphasis on the relation between society and 
education in the global context that characterizes the dependent society He 
examines the concrete conditions of the national development process, and after 
an analysis of the origin and conditioning factors of the educational system he 
delves. into a study of its possibilities of overcoming the global situation of 
dependence. 



Schrader describes the international importance of Berger' s work when he 
includes it .among the theoretical efforts aimed at "the emancipation of Latin 
American sociology itself, 1,45 in the name of the theory of dependence, in the 
light of the theoretical preciseness and empirical methodology that mark 
Berger* s work, Schrader emphasizes its comparative potential, stating that it 
could well serve "as an important point of departure for analyses of comparable 
phenomena in other societies, including a country such as the Federal Republic 
of Germany, a nation that considers itself as dominant but which* in fact, is 
also dependent, to a certain extent. "46 

One of the jnost valuable characteristics of Berger 1 s work is the stance he 
assumes, as a researcher who considers himself in methodological terms to be 
"engaged in the situation of dependence", as a "member of the dependent society 
to be analyzed," 47 This explicit and intentional stance implies "a scientific 
critical behavior at once emancipated and emancipating" on the part of the 
social scientist committed to overcoming "scientific imperialism" through an 
intellectual attitude and systematic practice. 48 This attitude emphasizes "the 
uniqueness of the structures, processes and relations" 49 of the dependent 
society, as opposed to the European and North- American theories and concepts 
conceived to explain social phenomena that are historically different. 

Educational Administration and-Dependence : 
The— Laxiji American Case 

It is clarifying to note that the phenomenon cf dependence is specifically 
evident in a professional field of study, such as educational administration, 
and in a specific region, such as Latin America. The critical examination of 
these manifestations and how they became reality leads to a reflection upon the 
concrete implications of the situation of dependence for the practical 
activities of educators, and particularly those who are responsible for 
educational administration. in practical terms, what is the utility of the 
theory of dependence for educational policy-makers and administrators?. Is its 
usefulness limited to denouncing the situation ot .dependence and identifying its 
causes and manifestations?. Or does it provide the theoretical and praxeologica^ 
elements that can be used by administrators to perfect their professional 
performance? Finally, what is the role of comparative education in the 
dependent countries? How can comparative education, collaborate in the 
overcoming of the situation of dependence, providing education in the dependent 
countries with greater cultural and political autonomy? 

24 
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The manifestations of the problem of dependence in educational adminis tratibri in 
Latin America and the Caribbean are evident.. _ it _ is . _ehbu.gh . to. examine the 
evolution of Latin American educational. administrative thought to conclude that; 
to a great extent, the history_of school administration in Latin America is a 
history of cultural dependence ,50 T> le fact is that up zo the 1930s references 
made to adminis tratibri duririg the course of Latin American educational history 
used the j uridical approach inherited from Roman administrative law* The 
theoretical framework of this penetrating. approach in educational administration 
in colonial Latin America, as in the social sciences in general, was imported 
from continental Europe. This cultural dependence on Europe is evident in the 
essentially discursive, normative and legalistic publications on education and 
educational administration in the general context of the social and juridical 
sciences of the time. It is important to note here that the initial 
administrative orientation of the Commonwealth Caribbean nations is different 
from that of the countries of Spanish arid Portuguese origin, because of their 
political arid juridical inheritance. Cultural dependence , though , is at the 
roots of educational development in the Caribbean as it is in Latin America in 
general. 

Beginning in 1930, Latin American educational administration adopted the 
bus i nes s approach , founded upon a combination of the economic rationalism of the 
industrial Revolution and the pedagogical pragmatism of the New School . The 
most influential writings in public and educational administration in Latin 
America date to the business stage. The preliminaries of the business approach 
sought whole theoretical elements in Europe and, later, in the United States of 
America. For this reason, the administrative theory of that period is primarily 
based on the classic principles of management advanced by Fayol in France, 
Gulick. and Urwick in England, Weber in Germany and Taylor and his associates in 
the United States. 51 it was in this context, for instance, that the first 
essays on school administration in Brazil appeared in the 1930s, authored by 
Teixeira, 52 a figure strongly influenced by the pedagogical pragmatism of James 
and Dewey; by Querino Ribeiro, 53 a disciple of Fayol; and Carneiro Leao, 54 who 
adopted a more eclectic orientation . it was also in that phase that the first 
study of Lourenco Filho 55 one should emphasize that their contribution to Latin 
American pedagogical studies was not restricted to the pragmatic approach. Much 
to the contrary, their pedagogical thought transcends the borders of the 
classical schools, flowing into the area of the sociological orientation of 
modern pedagogy and administration. 

Beginning with World war II, the behavioral approach came to the fore in Latin 
American educational administration. _ This was a new theoretical current that 
originated in the United States as an aspect of the human relations movement 
developed under the leadership of Follet and Mayo and, later, through the 
influential work of Barnard and Simon, 56 as can be deduced from the texts 
translated into Portuguese and Spanish 57 and from the publications of the 
behavioral and functionalist scholars that invaded Latin American literature, on 
educational administration . 
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Finally, the _ sociological approach , conceived .during the last decades. under the 
initial leadership of Guerreiro Famos,59 represented an attempt to conceive of 
an administrative theory within the limits of Latin American reality. However, 
with the passing of time, this epproach was unable to resist the strength of the 
literature from the industrialized, countries of the North . This can be deduced 
from the invasion of a number of theoretical movements , such as development 
administration, 60 management by objectives,^ 1 : administrative ecology,*^ 
institutional development, 53 contingency theory, 64 and many others. All the 
models were conceived in industrialized nations and transferred to Latin 
America, often with no critical evaluation. 



This brief historical review reveals that educational administrative theory in 
Latin America is based on the academic currents of Europe and the united States. 
There is ah increasing awareness of this fact and its pervasive consequences in 
today's Latin American intellectual circles which are engaged in the conception 
of theories and solutions from the perspective and within the limits of Latin 
American reality • 55 

Consequences of Educational Dependence 

A major pedagogical consequence of educacionai dependence in Latin America and 
the Caribbean is the inbred formalism born of centuries of European 
domination. 66 

During the colonial times. Spain, Portugal, Sreat Britain and Europe, in general, 
imposed much of their culture, and economic and political systems on Latin 
America and the Caribbean, This was followed by a growing American influence. 
Ah analysis of the origin and historical evolution of Latin American, social and 
political institutions , including the educational institution, shows that many 
exogenous norms and. institutions were assimilated by the Latin American society, 
then in its formative stages, through a mimetic process of conscious or 
unconscious adaptation. Many other imported institutions, however, were never 
incorporated into the Latin American nationalities and, consequently, are not 
entirely followed in real life. Prescribed formulas are ignored with the 
simultaneous adoption of- substitute codes and alternate institutions of an 
autochthonous character .67 

In the field of education mention should be made of Teixeira' s enunciation of 
this pheonmenon, when he discusses the discrepancy between the "proclaimed 
values and the real values in Brazilian educational institutions, "^S an 
enunciation that was tested empirically in the study of the process of 
implementation of the Law of Directives and Bases of National Education of 1961 
in the secondary schools of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. ^ 9 _ Bastos Silva joins 
Teixeira and endorses his criticism of imported European ideals and solutions 
for Brazilian education. He shows that for a long time education in Brazil was 
an extention of the expanding European-Western culture since the nation was 
growing oh the periphery of that civilization without being able to break out of 
its primitive colonial condition. ^0 With greater or lesser intensity this 
phenomenon is noted in all Latin American countries. 



in his lucid study of the strategic aspect of the phenomenon _of. deperv 
Guerreirb. Ramso _ states that independently of its limitations the histc 
educational formalism in Brazil made a valuable contribution to the redact; 
social rigidity,?'' However, notwithstanding the relatively positive vaJ 
the past educational formalism in Brazil and Latin America in. general* th< 
a growing awareness that the current stage of development demands an educa 
system that is more suited to the Latin American reality and characteris 
greater cultural and political autonomy. This awareness is evident among 
American educators no matter what their guiding principles may be. In 196i 
example, Sucupira complained of the _ Brazilian case, stating: that "up _.t 
present^ we Jiave i5een_ unable to structure an educational system in our own 
and likeness" and recommending that "we must adjust the Brazilian educai 
process to the total national process", 72 some years later, Teixeira statt 

Even today, as u transplanted system — and one 
tadly_ transplanted, at that-- grafted from 
anachronistic elements, the Brazilian educational 
system is, perhaps, the most serious case of 
maladjustment between the real nation — marching 

towards a stage of self-possession — and its 

educational. institutions inherited from a period 
of mimesis and social imitation and devoid of 
autonomy and authenticity. 7 ^ 

The criticism sharpens when Saviani goes so far as to deny. even the exister 
a .Brazilian educational system 4 As witnessed by his writings, Chac 
though contesting Saviani' s thesis, is one of the most insistent defenders 
Brazilian educational theory. Similar manifestations can be found in all c 
nations of Latin America. It is in this spirit of commitment to reality 
this paper concludes with a reflection on the role of comparative educati 
the perspective of Latin American educations 

Conclusion: Trie Role of Comparative Educational Administration 

This paper, us_ing_ the phenomenon of dependence as the analytical vector 
examined the reciprocal limitation between education and society in the co 
of the reciprocal limitation between the dominant society and the depe 
society. It has examined the different perspectives for the study oi 
phenomenon of dependence , ancL Jttore. specifically, the. perspective of the dom 
society and the perspective of the dependent society. It has analyzed ho 
phenomenon of educational dependence manifests itself in space and time i 
specific professional field of educational administration and has discusse< 
consequences . Finally, the paper made an explicit option to examine educ 
and_ dependence .from the .perspective of the dependent society of Latin Ame 
conceived of as the historical product of the dialectical relationship be 
domination and dependence. 



At the close of this intellectual effort, there remain a number of questions for 
further consideration. Where do we go from here? Wh_a_t_ _are. _the_ .practical 
implications of _this_ effort £or_ comparative education, more specifically ..for 
comparative educational administration in Latin America and the Caribbean? What 
is the role of comparative educational administration in the reciprocal 
relationship between education arid society in the context of the reciprocal 
relationship between dominant society and dependent soiiety?__ What _is_ the., role 
of intergovernmental organizations of . international technical cooperation and 
of., scientific and professional associations in the field of educational 
administration? 

The answers to these questions are a direct function of the perspective adopted 
which, in turn, has historically situated roots. Positioned in space and time, 
each. intellectual perspective implies its own theoretical framework and specific 
methodological instruments. The fact is that, today there exists sufficient 
evidence that the conception of social theories arid methodologies is determined 
by specific historical conditions that do not grant it universal validity for 
explaining., phenomena and processes that occur in different historical and 
geographical situations. 76 

This evidence leads one to question seriously the transplant, transfer or 
unidirectional adaptation. oi_ theories, and methodologies and of educational forms 
and . contents from the dominant society to the dependent society without a 
detailed study of the needs and aspirations of the dependent society from, the 
perspective of the dependent society. It is in this context that having assumed 
a commitment with tn~ dependent society, comparative educational administration 
should. -Assume _ the. roie__ of mediator, at once critical and autochthonous , 
emancipated and emancipating. This mediation, conceived of here as a concrete 
category based oa the perspective of the dependent society, denies the 
unidirectional or vertical determination of the dominant society over the 
dependent society, in the context of the assumption that they limit one another 
reciprocally and construct one another dialectically . in this process of 
reciprocal limitation, one can only conceive of a place fbi: comparative 
educational administration in the dependent society if it is designed to play a 
role of mediation with the obj ecti ve of overcoming the situation of dependence 
from the economic, political and cultural percpective of the dependent society 
itself, in the context of international relations. 

On the part of institutions and specialists in the field of educational 
administration, this perspective implies a courageous intellectual stance 
coupled with a critical and liberating behaviour. However, since the power of 
education within the complex of economic , political and cultural forces is quite 
restricted in its efforts to overcome the situation of dependence, this 
behaviour will only have a real impact if it is firmly engaged in the global 
social process of overcoming the situation of dependence • 

This closing reflection brings us back to the initial premise of this paper: to 
suggest that our intellectual activity should be developed on the basis of a 
defined perspective. This perspective _ implies a concrete commitment. A 
commitment from which we cannot flee. Let it then be a commitment with Latin 
American and Caribbean education. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It could be argued that there is no one best approach to professional 
preparation programmes in educational administration. Because each approach is 
appropriate for some learners, in some settings, and for some content, it could 
be further argued that the matter is far too complex for meaningful analysis and 
application. While this may in fact be the case, it would seem to be an 
abrogation of bur responsibility as teachers of educational administration to 
simply accept such an argument without first making our own attempt tc unravel 
the complexities involved. 

although there is a degree of conflict over the most appropriate paradigm for 
use in the area of education administration, ^ the content of bur subject appears 
similar across courses offered by different institutions and teachers .2 what , 
then, are some of the factors that need, to Jbe taken _ into consideration in 
assessing the effectiveness of professional development programmes in 
educational administration? 

In what follows, it is not my intention to provide yet another "cook book" on 
how. ro_ evaluate i There is much written in th±s__area that, is readily accessible 
(see for example, Henderson^). It ijs my intention to examine the complexities 
involved and in so doing to highlight what I consider to be major aspects of 
what heeds to be assessed. 

For convenience, let me divide the examination into three incerrelated areas — 
the learners, setting and content. 

1. THE LEARNER 



What is learnt can often be different from what was intended by the teacher. 
The learner will respond not only to planned content ai.d activities but also to 
the skills, strategies, meanings , and values implied as the teacher teaches, As 
well, the learners themselves will be different. 



What are some characteristics_of the learner that will help determine different 
responses to what is taught? The first area examined for answers to this 
question is that of stages of adult development. Particular emphasis is 

then placed on. the issue o ! dependence • Finally, two trends in individual 

learning, to master and to belong, are discussed. 



1.1 Stages of Individual Development 



A comprehensive .review _ of. andr agogy. (adult learning) and its 
implications for teacher training can be found elsewhere. ^ For the 
purposes of this paper , however , it is wor tn repeating in char t form a 
highly speculative and tentative attempt to make relationships between 
adul ty perso na 1 i ty chara cteris tic s _ and , on the one hand, student 
learning (such as their motives for education, and the attitudes 
towards th<* origin and use of knowledge ) , and, on the other hand, 
teaching practices ( such as approaches , student- teacher relationships 
and evaluation) . 
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Four of Loevmger's 5 stages of ego development are used as a base for the adult 
characteristics in Chart I. 6 These stages are "Self- protective Opportunistic' 1 
{I'll do what I'm told to do cr whatever I can get away, with) , "Conformist" 
ii'ii-dL? oaly what_others_do, what is expected of me, what is best for my career 
advancement), "Conscientious" (I'll do what is best for the organization or what 
che job demands), and "Autonomous" (I'll do what is best for my own development 
but in so doing will respect others 1 autonomy and be aware of the need for 
interdependence between people). 



The data concerning developmental stages can help us think more clearly about 
both content and process. They clarify the larger motives behind the 
investments of time, money and energy and behind the personal sacrifices made by 
adult students. They show us_ the more. fundamental purposes that underlie degree 
aspirations, the pursuit of promotion or a career change, the desire to meet new 
persons, read more widely, explore new ideas arid interests. They remind us that 
the existential questions of meaning, purpose , vocation, and social 
responsibility, dependence, human relationships which so many adolescents face 
with difficulty, are re-confronted by many thirty, forty, and sixty- year-olds ; 

With such information in our working knowledge we can more effectively 
distinguish between those whose aim is simply professional, .training and those 
people whose, professional, concerns _ involve _ clarification of the major 
expectations _of a job _ or the career patterns associated with it. We can better 
recognise that the thirty- five- year- old who comes to educational administration 
courses for clearly specified professional knowledge or competence^ need for 
promotion or a hew opportunity will define a programme and approach it very 
differently from the forty- five- year- old who wonders whether all those long 
hours, .family sacrifices, shortchanged human relationships and atrophied 
interests are really worth it. Both of these teachers or educational 
administrators will be different, as students, from the twenty-five-year-old 
eagerly exploring the potentials of a first career choice; 

With respect to programme evaluation, there is the clear implication that 
courses that rely on various forms of student feedback should take into, account 
characteristics of respondents in assessing the reasons behind the positive or 
negative re/sults, __ Eor_ jstxampie,. is it "good" or "bad"that 25% of respondents 
disliked your course because they say it was unstructured with not enough 
lectures from those in charge and that students had too much to say, especially 
in respect to evaluation? 

It would ^PP^^ = that, few adults — including educational administrators — 
naturally progress through the developmental stages. Movement from one 
developmental stage to the next occurs through cycles of challenge and 
response, cognitive dissonance, cultural discontinuity, differentiation and 
integration. It occurs when a person confronts situations for which old ways 
are_ _not z ade.qua.te and^ which require new ways of thinking and acting. The 
experience may be upsetting and uncomfortable. After all, coping with 
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CHART I 
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disequilibrium, learning new skills, assimilating new knowledge, and resolving 
value conflicts does not always happen simply and smoothly. The principle 
involved here is best illustrated in a learning style based on " transf orming" 
rather than a learning style based on "forming." 



Past experience always enters in';o adult learnings Learning, therefore , focuses 
on modifying transforming and reintegrating meanings , values , strategies , and 
skills > rather than on forming and accumulating them as in childhood. The 
learning processes involved in transformations are different from those involved 
in formations. ^ 

• Transformations require greater input of energy because the body invests 
considerable energy in maintaining established patterns , which must be 
overcome first if a pattern is to be transformed* 

Transformations require >ore time than formations. 

• Transformations require that established meanings, values, skills , and 
strategies be raised to a ccnscious level and be thoroughly examined before 
being altered. 

Transformations require that the related new behaviour be tested out in 
"safe" situations before being put into use in daily life, in order to 
reduce potential threat to the self. 

The task of those responsible for the education of educators seems to be the 
creation of challenge, dissonance, discontinuity which fosters increased 
differentiation. it is, also necessary to help educational administrators as 
^tuder^ts- to learn ef Uesciva resoonses, resolve dissonance and discontinuities so 
that integration can occur at a higher level of development.. The difficulty is 
achieving that optimal distance between where the student is and what the new 
situations require so that the student challenged but not "bowi.ed over; " so 
that change is possible without provoking trauma, entrenchment, or <. tight; 

The developmental nature of the work on adult stages as well as the material 
presented later in thi 3 paper on stages of group development pose a number of 
questions for £h». teacher of educational administration. Perhaps the most 
important is: dc^3 the teacher have a responsibility to develop his or her 
students through the ^ tages? I think he/she does and would therefore, in 
assessing the qi^lity ol a programme, look for evidence that the approach took 
such development into account. one quick way of measuring this would be to 
analyse how ths program handled the isrue of dependence . 
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1.2 A l ways D epen< 



The issue that permeates much of the topic under discussion in this paper 
is that of student dependence. Factors in the setting of many courses in 
educational administration make student dependence on the teacher in the 
initial stages of these courses almost inevitable • Of particular relevance 
here is the issue of student assessment. 

Although most adults when entering a new learning experience do begin with 
dependent- type behaviours they will, with a good program, move first to 
independent behaviour and then to interdependent behaviour during the 
coorse of the learning activities. The progression can be facilitated by a 
teacher who is prepared to provide, for example, some structure and 
direction, at the beginning of the learning activities; to move then to 
encouraging individual activities; and finally to provide opportunities tor 
interdependent activities within the group and for integrative processes 
for individuals .8 

0n_ the. other hand, if on the basis of his initial response in a class we 
describe an adult learner as using dependent behaviour, we may come to 
think of that description as a fixed trait. We would then proceed to treat 
the student as if he or she were a dependent person and not recognise that 
the initial behaviour has changed as anxiety has diminished or as he or she 
has gained mastery of the learning content. At a later date the student 
may come to resent being treated as a dependent. or this learner might 
never move from the initial dependent behaviour and our teaching behaviour 
would help hold him or her there and deny him or her room to develop 
independently. ^ 

In brief, adult learning behaviours tend Zo change as a result of 
increasing familiarity with a learning program, content, or setting. 
Simultaneously* teaching modes need also to change in response. The 
predictable sequence of teaching styles wvll be from directing through 
facilitating to collaborating. Does the course you are assessing have such 
a developmental sequence? 

One of the problems for many programmes in achieving development is that 
behaviour involving mastery dominates expected outcomes. 10 

1.3 To Master AND to Belong 

Mastery as it is used here relates to feelings of autonomy, zo 
independent behaviour within society, and to a sense of personal 
control over the conditions of one • s life. Learnings related to this trend 
include meanings, strategies, and skills required to function independently 
and values which reflect positive feelings about oneself as competent and 
worthwhile^ Such learnings lead to a reduction of feelings of helplessness 
and inferiority and assist in meeting survival, achievement and self-esteem 
needs. This type of learning responds best to behavioural or task-related 
* feedback. 11 
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Belonging behaviour seems less emphasised in educational administration 
programmes. Belonging behaviour here relates to feelings of affection, to 
interdependent behaviour with other members of society, and to a sense 
of interpersonal involvement. Learnings related to this trend include 
personal and shared meanings and values, and the skills and strategies 
necessary to function interpersonaliy and cooperatively. Such learnings 
lead to a reduction of feelings of isolation and alienation and assist in 
meeting security, belonging, and affiliation needs. This type of learning 
responds best to feeling-oriented feedback. 1 ^ 

The lack of emphasis on belonging behaviour is somewhat surprising given 
the nature of successful educational administration. 

To be brief, the crux of my argument is that for more successful teaching 
of educational administration there is a need to give greater emphasis to 
implementation and that the most important aspect of effective 
implementation is obtaining cooperation among school people. This, in 
turn, calls for a strong emphasis on developing understandings and skills 
in the interpersonal area. There are strong and predictable reasons why 
effective cooperation in schools is already poor in many schools 1 3 and will 
continue to be difficult to achieve. 1 ^ g ut such a situation does hot 
provide an excuse for the teacher of educational administration to ignore 
the development of such a vital area — an area clearly recognised as 
important by both practising educators, 1 5 students of graduate educational 
administration programmes, 1 ** and research which demonstrates positive 
associations between having a positive collegial group on a procramme and 
superior field ratings and lower attrition rates 

Given these findings, perhaps we teachers of educational administration in 
assessing the effectiveness of programmes need to take a closer look at the 
balance in courses between mastery and belonging, that is between 
uhders tahdings and skills focusing on independence and interdependence . 

At least three apsects of the setting have implications for those teaching 
educational administration. The first has to do with courses that include 
evaluation of participant per f orrnance and are thus prone to the 
assist/assess dilemma. The second involves courses whose 
participants come from separate organizations and by so doing make the 
likelihood of effective "back- home" implementation more difficult. The 
third _ revolves around the predominant use of group teaching which 
implies that the course is subject to the dynamics of the group itself • 
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2.1 "Assist/Assess" Dilemma 



Current forms of school-based student assessment, particularly at the end 
of high school, have encountered the assist/assess dilemma, when teachers 
are seen a* assessors by their students their relationship with them 
changes. But the same effect can be seen in any relationship between a 
superior and subordinate, e»g. F principal and teacher, inspector and 
principal, teacher of educational administration and student. Abraham 
Mas low has highlighted this dilemma for the tertiary teacher in the 
following way: 

In my early years of teaching I certainly looked at my 
students and felt very close to them, I learned only 
slowly that while I could keep my smiles and friendliness 
and so oh separated from the grades, i.e. I could 
certainly love somebody who wasn't a very good student 
of psychology, they rarely could accept and understand 
this. Normally, when I was friends with students they 
felt I had betrayed them if they got bad grades. They 
thought of me as a hypocrite, as a turncoat ••• slowly 
I had to give up, until now, especially in large 
classes, I keep my distance and maintain English-style 
relationships rather than getting very close and 
buddy-like. 18 



When, the teacher is seen as an assessor by the students a negation of his 
or her assisting role would seem to occur. Assistance is usually made more 
difficult by the typical response to the threat of being assessed, the 
playing of the withdrawal game. This game involves putting as much social 
distance as possible between superior and subordinate , scrupulously 
avoiding any kind of genuine personal or expressive behavior. In short, 
each tries to remain as faceless as possible • Having established the 
social distance ("English-style relationship"?) the next step is to try to 
reduce uncertainty by providing as much structure and as many rules as 
possible. 

Underlying much of the possible anguish created by the assist/assess 
dilemma and the ineffectiveness resulting from the playing of the 
wi thdr awa 1 game is the teacher 1 s own attitudes towards the 
superior/subordinate relationship. Is it tending toward McGregor 1 s Theory 
X or Theory Y? 1 ^ Is it based on Miles 1 s concept of Human Relations or 
Human Resources?^ We need to remember that students will respond not only 
to planned content and activities but also to the skills , strategies and 
values implied as the teacher teaches . 

I would welcome suggestions on how to overcome the assess/assist dilemma. 
Perhaps it is not a dilemma for you. 
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2 , 2 34:uden£s -f-r-om— Di-fx erenr Organizations 



Taking individuals but of educational organizations and iritb courses run by 
teachers of educational administration is very like taking out one piece of 
a jig-saw (that is,_ the organization) and, if the course is successful, 
changing its shape only to find that it will not fit when returned to the 
jig-saw* Not bny will the piece not fit but it then has to suffer t:ie 
anguish and frustration of beting "knocked" back into a shape that resembles 
the original and with which the remainder of the jig-saw can feel 
comfortable. We Australians are very good at what is called "lopping tali 
poppies" — bringing the better members of a group back to the level of the 
rest of the group! 



To be judged effective we wiii need to decide whether a programme has 
squarely faced the joint issues of responsibility for and the most 
effective approaches to back-home application of course material. In 
particular , is assignment work and culminating activities intimately and 
systematically related to the student's practical context? 

Having individuals front different organizations in our courses also poses a 
dilemma for the teacher in the running of classes. Oh the one hand, there 
is evidence to suggest that adults have, extensive life experiences which 
tend to structure and limit new learnings* Aduits tend to value their own 
experience as a rich resource for further learning. On the other hand, 
most courses only have a limited amount of time at their disposal. 
Allowing course participants to keep the discussion down to what for them 
is the least threatening situation, but which I would term the "lowest 
common denominator" in terms of effectiveness ("You listen quietly while I 
recount what happens in my school and then ask elaborative- type questions — 
then I'll do the same for you") can absorb an inordinate amount of time. 

One resolve of this dilemma is to make extensive use of teaching approaches 
that provide students with common frames of reference during class contact 
time , e.g. structured experiences , simulations , role plays , case studies , 
and look for the major integration of past and current experiences in 
assignment work. 



Given the strong emphasis in this article on the development of individuals 
and groups, it is worth pointing out that the use of these "common frames 
of reference" might heed to be carefully planned to meet the current or 
next stage development. The next section on stages of group development 
pursues his idea further, but, for now, the following continuum of teaching 
approaches (Chart 2) might provide a useful checklist not only for alerting 
us to whether or not common frames of reference are used, but also to the 
extent of their use and the thought put into their use over the sequence of 
a programme. 
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2.3 Group Teaching 

The predominant use ol group teaching in educational administration snould 
lead assessors of programmes in this subject to examine the awareness and 
use of group development models and techniques by teachers in running their 
programmes • 



Most task-oriented groups can pass through a number of clearly identifiable 
and sequential stages of development. More importantly, much can be done 
to assist a group through to a more effective later stage of "Per forming." 
If left to their own devices some groups may not progress beyond the early, 
less productive stages of "Forming," "Storming," and "Norming." When 
"Forming" group members are polite, they avoid conflict, they are concerned 
about being accepted or rejected arid their orientation is towards the task. 
Then, group members become involved in conflict ("Storming") because of the 
concerns about .status, power and organization. The "pecking order " or "who 
is good at . whs needs to be sorted out. Next, there is more cohesion 
between members as there is more affection, open-mindedness and willingness 
to share • However , the pressures to conform to the group ( "Norming" ) may 
detract from the task at hand. At the fourth stage there is a supportive 
group climate. Concerns about interdependence _ jand independence are 
resolved so that both can occur along with the dominant need to solve 
problems in a creative way ("performing"). A final stage is " Mourning" 
which can occur after any of the first four stages and as the group is 

about to break up. It involves the breaking, down of group cohesion as 

members are more concerned about disengaging from the group and established 
relationships and reasserting their individuality .21 it is also the time 
at which most student feedback on courses is gathered! 
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As .che most effective groups, both in terras of task accomplishment and 
effective human relationships, are those at the "Perf brming" stage of 
development, there would appear to be some responsibility on the part of 
the teacher to develop his or her groups to this level. Is this evident in 
the programme you are assessing? 

But there is another reason why these stages of group development may be 
useful in assessing the effectiveness of programmes . it could be _ argued 
that the stages of group development closely parallel a necessary sequence, 
or hierarchy, in teaching the content of educational administration. The 
necessary base of such a hierarchy is communication which in the main 
involves resolving the issues of "Forming" and "Storming" and acts as a 
prerequisite for the next stage — Decision- making. This second stage 
involves resolving issues not only of "Storming" But also "Norming" e.g. 
not only consensus but also group think. The third ar.i final stage of 
Action or implementation involves "Norming" and "Performing." 

That is, these three f_unc_tions--Communicaiton, Decisionmaking, Action — 
are not only the foundation stones for effective administration but are 
themselves, like the stages of group development, also developmental or 
cumulative in nature. There can be little effective action in schools 
without effective decision-making and little effective decision-making 
without effective communication. 

If a programme is of a general and perhaps introductory nature then such a 
hierarchy, Communication — Decision-making — Action, could be used to make 
some sort of assessment of both its comprehensiveness and the logic in 
sequence of topics • 



3. T HE CONT ENT 

Two of many aspects in assessing the content of programmes are the closeness of 
fit between learning objectives and teaching approaches and the "reality" of the 
programme • 



3.1 Horses for Courses : 

It would seem sensible to suggest that a good programme demonstrates some 
awareness that certain desired learning outcomes can best be accomplished 
by certain teaching strategies. For example, Burgoyne and Stuart, 22 as a 
result of a review of the literature on learning theory and the design of 
management development programmes , differentiated what they called eight 
"schools of thought" about learning theory. These "schools of thought," 
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their summary metaphors and an example strategy are described as: 

Conditioning {Telephone Exchange) Programmed Learning 
Trait Modification (Tool Kit) Profiles 

information Transfer (Library or Filing System) Telling 
Cybernetic (Complex Computer) Simulations 

Cognitive (Navigator with a Personal Map) Learning/problem Centred 
Discussion 

Experiential ( Like Us ) Structured Experiences , Encounter Groups 
Social Influence (Actor with Rights and Responsibilities) Role 
Playing 

- Pragmatic (Learning is Common Sense) Case Studies -, Project Work 

Burgoyne ahdStuart. also developed a model of management skills — skills 
which appeared to equate with successful managerial performance. In brief, 
ten_ skills or learning goals are identified: situational facts, 
professional knowledge sensitivity to events, problem- solving skills, 
social skills, emotional resiliance, proactivity, creativity, mental 
agility, and balanced learning habits. 

From their study of fourteen management development programmes , 23 ^he 
authors suggest that the nature of learning theories adopted affects the 
level of, and areas in which, learning outcomes will be those "intended" 
(or "unintended") by programme organisers. Conclusions on the learning 
theories that were found appropriate for different kinds of learning goals 
are summarised in Chart 3 which follows, 

CHART 3 
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Such a chart could perhaps be used as a checklist in assessing the 
effectiveness of our programmes. But perhaps also, we will need to take 
into account the fact that we do hot live in a totally rational world. A3 
Burgoyrie and Stuart point out: 



In a totally rational world, choice would not ba problematic . 

A problem would be observed (for example, a need to develop 

social skills in managers), alternative means of solving the 

problem suggested (for example* to do more of what we've done 

in the past, i.e^ five more lectures on communication; or, _ 

alternatively, to adopt a different teaching strategy altogether) 

and a choice would be madia (for example, the data • , • suggest 

that an exper i<ehti£- 1 approach offers the best means of 

achieving. a goal of developing social skills in managers). 

In the real world, however, aii kinds of other considerations 

need to be taken into account, apart from whc.t is the 

apparent "best" way of achieving a goal. Take the last 

example, what might be some of the constraints to adopting an 

experiential approach to social skill development? From talking 

with some of the management teachers in our sample, it appears 

that such constraints are numerous and varied. Consideration must 

be given to precedent, institutional norms of behaviour and conduct 

available resources and facilities, the expectations of examining 

bodies, students and their employers , and t:he reactions of the 

teacher's peers and colleagues, to name but a few. 23 

If nothing else, the above material should help us question strongly tiie 
effectiveness of programmes that rely on single learning modes . 

Re a 11 ry-t Unidi mens i ona 13 Always Best? ^5 



There is ho doubt t^iat the heed for educational administrator training to 
be grounded in prac *ical experience and raaJ. life situations has become a 
loud and frequently neard cry. "That sounds fine, but the reality is • • • , " 
"... in reality things aren't like that...," "... but when I get back to 
the real world ..." are familiar student comments . The assumption 
underlying this need is that learning events that are characterised by high 
reality are also those which maximise the oppor tuni ty for "significant" 
learning, which is more readily transferable to behaviour in the 
educational administrator's work situation. 

Is the link between reality and effective teaching that simple and 
straightforward? On further reflection, it could be maintained that 
answers are required to at leas t three more specific questions • what is 
meant by "high reality," is reality a uni-dimensiohal concept in the 
learning situation, and does it follow that high reality learning events 
are always the mos t effective? Le t me briefly explore each of these 
questions . 
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3 • 2 • 1 What is meant^by_i3 xg h_reali ty?. 

It would appear that a .learning event is perceived to be of high 
reality following comparxsor; of the activities of the event with 
those past, present and conceived future experiences which 
the educational administrator hr\s , is, or will shortly be, accruing 
in his or her work role . Thus , reality is a subjective property 
conferred oh a learning event by an individual. 



3.2.2 Is reality a uni-_dimens±oaal aoriceptL_in-J:earnxng— situations? 

Any learning event can be described in terms of its perceived, 
subjective reality along at least three dimensions—content, 
process and environment. For example, a discovery bas>.d 
simulation aimed at developed understanding of leadership roles in a 
group where participants are required to build a tower of Lego 
bricks may have low content reality, high process reality (in that 
the decision making process required to achieve an un-real task 
might be very similar to the decision-making processes the 
administrator experiences in his or her school or system), and low 
environment reality (in that the luxurious appointments of the 
carpeted seminar room compare unfavourably with the stark reality of 
the school staff room) • 

Bat there are also at least three modes of learning each of which 
gives a unique quality to the reality of learning activities: 
reception of input (described* talked about reality) -, discovery 
(experienced reality) and reflection (thought about, 
contemplated reality) . 

Taking account of these dimensions and modes of learning 
construct a reality matrix, as shown below, and use this to 
define the reality of a particular learning event. 

Modes of Learning 

Described Experienced Contemplated 

Dimensions of r — j — 

Learning- Event content 



Process 



Environment 
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Does the matrix work? Well , without the benefit of the modes of 
learning dimensions of the matrix we might argue that a situation 
such as a lecture oh staff development given in a motel conference 
room to a group of middle- level educational administrators would be 
perceived as high on content reali ty but low on both process and 
environmental reality. In fact, it might be concluded that most 
lectures will have low process and environmental reality and 
therefore transfer of learning will be poor. There is, however , an 
inconsistency in this analysis that the matrix can help to correct. 

The content reality in ths above example is based on the perceived 
reality of what is being described, whereas process and 
environmental, reality are based on what is being experienced. 
To be consistent we have to associate reality with the modes of 
learning which are being used. 

Process and environmental reality could be high in the example being 
used if, for example, the lecturer vividly describes some human 
interaction and transports us from our seat to actually reliving the 
scene in a familiar school. 

3.2.3 Does it follow that high reality learning events are always the 
most ef jxcrent^L 

Are there certain situations where high reality events would appear 
inappropriate and often dysfunctional? There may sometimes be good 
cause to move away from reality, in our teaching of educational 
administration • For example , high reality learning events would 
appear to be inappropriate and often dysfunctional when there is a 
heed for growth rather than maintenance oriented learning and 
where there is sufficient threat invoked in a high reality 
situation for it to be a barrier to learning. 

Extreme high reality may lock the learner into current and past 
experience and curtail visions of a different future. Techniques 
such as those involving playing of unfamiliar roles might allow an 
educational administrator to consider radical alternatives, 
behaviour, ideas, etc. A similar outcome might result from the use 
of structured experiences, simulations, role reversal, using 
unfamiliar case studies (e.g. from other countries), problem-solving 
in small support groups, and personal or group growth activities. 

Too high a reality may also threaten an individual learner's 
comfortable , reconciled views of himself or herself and his or her 
administrative work • A non- accepting and unsuppor tive learning 
climate might inhibit rather than encourage self- revelation and 
change. 

51 
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We must be careful not to automatically equate !_low reality with low 
threat. It is quite possible to threaten learners in a lew reality 
event, if the learning process is itself threatening or unfamiliar to 
the learner,, e.g. many Sensitivity training exercises that focus" on 
the individual's personality or even videotaping seminar performance 
for later playback and group analysis. 

We must also not forget that ultimately the learner must return to 
high reality when he or she resumes work. Thus while low reality 
designs would appear to be necessary in the earlier stages of a 
course, there will eventually be a need to include consideration of 
how to help learners back to high reality, 

ks one of the aims of this Caribbean symposium is to explore issues 
related to the professional preparation and development of educational 
administration in developing areas of the world, an important aspect 
of reality relates to the relevance of "developed" country theory and 
practice for developing countries. 

kiggundu et al^S revieved 94 articles on organizations in developing 
countries. They found articles that focussed on the technical and 
organizational "core" of an organization, that is on a closed system, 
were most likely to find no significant problems in the use of Western 
theory in developing countries • The authors suggested that this 
occurs because the articles concentrate on the technical, that is such 
things as organization development, budgeting and use of computers, 
which require internal organizational expertise and little interaction 
with the environment. 

However, those articles that focussed on tne organization's 
relationship with its environment were more likely to find serious 
difficulties in the use of Western ideas thus necessitating major 
adjustments to "conventional" theory. _ Cultural, economic and 
political/institutional factors were all considered as aspects of the 
"environment" • 

Some, of the more specific reasons for weak fit due to the culture 
factor were: 

- Deep personal insecurity dominated by formalism, ritualism, paper 
fetish and amoral famiiialism 

Caste system, religious taboos, differing concepts of time, deep 
rooted traditions of centralization and informality ... 

Trade practices friendship patterns , cultural norms and 
expectations, patriotism . . . 

Extended- family concept and kinship relations, authority of the 
elder, collective responsibility • • • 
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Smoothing mode of conflict resolution^ closer emotional 
interactions . . • 

Corruption, elitism, and status related to personal and group 
alignment rather than merit ... 27 



Specific economic factors included abundant labour supply yet shortage 
of skilled labour and professionals, monopolistic patterns, "infant 
industries," rapid change, arid a combination of small size, lack of 
specialization and lack of competition. 28 

Developing countries were seen to generally nave highly centralized 
governments, large public sectors, and a small middle class. Kiggundu 
et al also suggests that political influence and corruption undermine 
managerial action and that this leads to management by crisis in 
developing countries • ^ 

While so called developed countries cannot claim to be free of these 
characteristics, Kiggundu et al's conclusion remains relevant 
(emphasis in original): 

In general, each time the environment is involved, 
the theory developed for Western settings does riot 
apply, because it assumes contingencies that may 
not be valid for developing countries . In tntse 
situations, utilization must be preceded by a 
situational analysis to identify the relevant 
contingencies arid their interrelationships • To the 
extent that contingencies for the utilization of 
administration science in developing countries differ 
from those in industrialized countries , the transfer 
of management knowledge and technology (e.g. management 
development, curriculum development, technical assistance ) 
should emphasize process rather than content theories ... 
and methods. 36 



CONCLUSION 

This article has attempted to set down some thoughts on factors to consider 
in assessing the effectiveness of programmes in educational administration. 
It has delved briefly into three interrelated aspects: the learners and their 
stages of individual development, their tendency toward initial dependence, 
and their needs to master and belong; the setting, particularly such factors 
as assessment, the inclusion of students from different organizations, and 
group teaching; the content with respect to how different learning objectives 
might be met by different teaching approaches and its reality. 
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It is concluded tha^c teachers of educational administration have a 
responsibility to develop their students, to higher levels of individual and 
group development . in developing individual learners, however; care 
needs to be taken to base teaching approaches on adult learning principles. 
The essence ot these principles revolves around the point that adult learners 
are involved with transformations, as opposed to formations, in their 
learning. In contrast to formations, transformations require more time, and 
greater effort. They also require that established meanings and values be 
raised to conscious level and that new behaviours have a chance to be tested 
in "safe" situations before being adopted . 

Awareness of adult learning principles should also result in changes _ in 
teaching styles as the student develops . Particularly important are changes 
in teaching approaches to ensure that the student does not remain dependent 
on the teacher. A sequence of teaching styles is suggested ( "directing-- 
facilitating--collaborating ,, ) as a stimulus to further discussion. 



Spending time in developing educational administration classes through the 
early and less productive stages of group development, that is "Forming — 
Storming — Norming, " and into the "Performing" stage will also have benefits 
for the learners. Not only will benefits accrue in the area of mastery of 
course content, but also students will gain greater understanding and skills 
in a most vital area of educational administration, the interpersonal. 

Developing understandings and skills in the interpersonal area, working with 
and through other people" should help the student of educational 
administration to more effectively cope with a somewhat neglected area in the 
teaching of the subject, the effective implementation of learnings in his 
or her own educational setting. 

Group teaching is, however, subject to much of the limited course time being 
wasted^ in unproductive student discussions with the "lowest common 
denominator" predominating » Careful consideration needs to be given by the 
teacher of educational administration to approaches that provide students 
with a common frame of reference, for example, case studies, structured 
experiences and role playing. It is suggested that such approaches might be 
used at different stages in a course depending on their inherent threat or 
risk and the student's ability to cope with this threat or risk. 



It is further concluded that, as students are likely to pick up as much 
learning from the way _a course is taught as from what is taught, it is 
important for the teachers of educational administration to be very clearly 
aware of their own attitudes toward the superior/subordinate relationship. 
This is of particular significance in teacher/student interactions, in the 
continued dependence of _ the student on the teacher , as well as in the 
"assist/assess" dilemma and its concomitant "withdrawal game." Teachers of 
educational administration need to be careful that action by or demanded of 
them at the early states of a course does not negate development to later 
stages of individual and group development. 
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it is concluded that a fertile field for farther examination in the teacher 
of educational administration lies in the matching of course _objectives and 
teaching strategies along the lines commenced by Burgdyhe and Stuart. 

Finally, it is concluded that "reality" is not a uhidimensicnal concept of 
the learning situation and taat high reality learning e ts c.r:e not always 
thf* most efficient. Any learning e^ent needs to be an?Ti axong at least 

three dimensions — -content, process and environment-- and f ree learning modes 
--described, experienced and contemplated. In addition, lew reality learning 
designs may be necessary in the early stages of a course to help a student 
break a maintenance orientation or overcome the possible threat inv;ked by a 
high reality situation. 

An analysis of the "reality" of theory and practice from so Jailed developed 
countries for developing countries suggested that focussing on the technical 
and organization core of an organization facilitates a transfer of learning. 
However, concentrating on the organization's relationship with the cultural, 
economic and political/institutional environment necessitates major 
adjustments to developed country theory and practice • It was concluded that 
utilization of developed country theory and practice must be preceded by a 
situation analysis to identify the relevant contingencies and their 
interrelationships. Emphasis should be on process rather than content 
theories <>hd methods. 



For convenience, the majority of these conclusions could be formed into a 
checklist for assessing the effectiveness of professional development 
programmes in educational administration. Such a checklist is appended to 
this paper. 

Writing in a confessional vein, Reddin 31 explains that as a change agent 
(teacher of educational administration? 5 he has been attached to different 
organizations (classes?) as "servant, master, captive behavioural scientist, 
visiting professor, tame seal, and resident magician." tie adds, "I sometimes 
have tc remind niy clients that I have not walked on water recently; 
Sometimes I have to remind myself." The two points made by Reddm, the 
overdependence of the student on the teacher and the over-confidence of the 
teachers of educational administration in their own .abilities and importance, 
are indeed saiutory ones. doth issues have been emphasised in this paper, 
the former explicitly and the latter implicitly. In respect of the latter, 
it is only when we expect of ourselves what we expect of our students, that 
is that performance comes to depend not only on intuitive skill or "art" but 
also on explainable techniques and procedures, that we will transform a craft 
into a profession. 
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CHECKLIST FOR. ASSESSING THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENTPROGRAMMES 
IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 



1. Do courses take into account characteristics of respondents in assessing 
the reasons behind feedback? 

2. Does the approach used take responsibility for developing participants 
through the s tages of individual development? 

3. Does it do this in such a way that the participant is challenged but not 
"bowled over" — so that change/development occurs without trauma, 
entrenchment or flight? 

4 ° Does the programme contain a sequence that results in a movement of 

students from dependence to independence to interdependence e.g. by using 
teaching. styles in the sequence of directing through facilitating to 
collaborating? 

5» Is there a balance in the- programme's expected outcomes between mastery 
and belonging behaviour? 

6. Does the programme contain an awareness of or attempts to overcome the 
assess/assist dilemma? 

7. is there evidence showing the use of common frames of reference where 
there are participants from different organizations? 

8. Is there evidence that these approaches take into account the stage of 
development of the individual and group? 

9. Does the programme demonstrate awareness and use of group development 
models and techniques? 

10. Have the participants in the programme achieved the "Performing" level of 
group development? 

11. If the programme is of a general and introductory nature does it cover 
the three basic areas of Communication, Decision-making and Action? 

12m Does it do this in such a way to recognise the sequential/hierarchical 
nature of these areas? 

13. Does the programme demonstrate awareness of different learning outcomes? 



14. Does the programme demons tate awareness and use of different teaching 
strategies? 
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15. Does the programme attempt to. match learning outcomes with the most 
appropriate teaching strategies? 

16. Is there a realization in the programme that "reality" is a 
multi-dimensional concept in learning skills? 



17. Is there _ an appropriate use of low- reality approaches e.g. when there is 
a need for growth or where there is sufficient threat from high reality 
for it to be a barrier to learning? 

18. Is there consideration of how to help learners back to high reality? 

19. Does the programme use theory and pLactice from developed countries and 
if so does it 



— restrict itself to the technical and organization core of 
organizations? 

--precede its use by a situational analysis to identify the relevant 
contingencies and their interrelationships': 



GO 
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"To put away one's original thoughts in order to take up a book is the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. 11 



This is an essay atout educational administration and "development." The 
immediate impetus for writing it came from an invitation to participate in a 
seminar oh educational administration in developing areas -, with emphasis on the 
Commonwealth Caribbean. Thus the familiar meaning of the term "development" 
which I first brought to_ this essay: the process of transferring patterns of 
thought, motivation and action from one area or country to another. 

As I began to write the essay, however, I recalled that as ideas move from one 
place to another they become different* sometimes.subtiy, sometimes profoundly: 
they are transformed, not merely transfer red • And it struck me that these 
transformations are similar to those which have taken place over time in the 
study of educational administration. Toynbee once characterized civilization as 
a "movement ... and not a condition, a voyage and not a harbor ."^ So it is with 
the development, of though*: and fields of study. The essence of understandings 
with improved practice, not the acquisition of a deterministic set of 
characteristics or a mere shift from one state to another • This became the 
broader and more important meaning of the term "development on which this essay 
is built. 



Development : A Conversation 



Imagine, if you will, the following conversation about _ international development 
and relations between persons from developed and developing countries. 

A Travelling Academic Consultant: I've really enjoyed my stay in your country. 
Thank you very much. 



A Host Country Civil Servant: We have appreciated your visit. Thank you for 
your help. 

Academic: Really, in quiet moments I sometimes think that you worked with me 
only because it was a condition of Canadian aid. 

Host: We talked about that ritual before, didn't we? 

Academic: Yes. In any case, I have learned more than I have taught . 



Schopenhauer 
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Academic: Do you know that your country really has a lot of potential; I must 
say that, when i came here I did not know what to expect* But I was pleasantly 
surprised. So many people have advanced training. There are even graduates 
from Oxford and Cambridge! 

Host: Yes. 

Academic: But still, you seem to have a long way to go. This 
exciting place if people weren't so "laid back" and, 
inefficient. 

Host: Our last Canadian consultant said the same thing. 
Academic: Are we right? 

Host: Maybe you just see the world in this same way! ... 

Academic: The thing that struck me most about your country is its 
schizophrenia. On the job, people are extremely formal. It is always Mr. or 
Mrs. this and Dr. that. Off the job, those same people are very relaxed and 
spontaneous with each other. It is as if they are different people. 

Host: I don't like the word schizophrenia, but I have seen what you are 
describing. 

Academic: Have you? Then why don't you dc something about it? This separation 
is dysfunctional. People would like their work a lot more and the government 
would operate much more effectively if the gap were nc ~ so great. 

Host: Perhaps. 

Academic: Not perhaps! Everything I know confirms how uportant this is. 



Host: You North American academics are too close to • rgaii .za tic ns and their 
managers. Ever since Roethlisberger and Dixon found jut -h'jt organizations 
could be more productive with the support of informal s :.ai.r groups . social 
relations among workers h^ve been manipulated to some org^rii? itj.oi^l purpose. 
You are interested in studies of motivation and psychology because cr a concern 
for productivity, not out of an interest in improving people's 1: vac. 

Academic: Now that is going too far, don't you think? 

Host: No. Your organizations, your bureaucracies, have bee cue ycur lives. Not 
here. Here our lives are really lived apart from organizations. 

Academic: Oh? 



could be a really 
quite frankly, 
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Hosti _ But _there. ±s .morei Government bureaucracy has always had a negative 

image for us. This is because the only government organizations were foreign 
bureaucracies which symbolized our status — first as slaves or displaced workers 
and then as colonials. Even though we now direct those bureaucracies, we 
continue to think of them in the same way. We dislike them. That is why we are 
so.iormal— we refuse to get too involved with them, we separate ourselves from 
them, we make them unreal, and we mock them. What you call schizophrenia serves 
us very well. It keeps us sane. 

Academic: I hear what you are saying. But I am not sure I really understand. 
Host: Good. Now you and I are making progress . ... 

Host: But I sometimes wish I could say the same thing about my country. When 
we achieved our political independence twenty vears ago our hopes were high and 
we believed we could achieve them. Now it is much harder to be so confident. 

Academic: How would you like me to help? 

Host: Let us find our own way before I answer that question. 
Perspective 



The words, and. the images and relationships behind the words, in this 
conversation are central to the question, "Are theory and research in 
educational administration transferable to developing countries? " This is 
because the conversation illustrates: the historical and cultural location of 
the key assumptions in any view of organizations and their management; the 
problematic nature of those assumptions when they are considered for use in some 
other location; and, consequently, the problematic nature of the relationships 
of people from different places, including relationships between people from 
"developed" and "less developed" or "developing" countries. All of this is 

familiar to anyone, who. has experienced the pleasures, frustrations and 

intellectual growth that can accompany working with people from other places. 

What is less familiar and will be the substance of this paper is that this 
conversation is also a metaphor f t rthf; d e ve iopmen t of theory and xasearch _ in 
educational admrnistfa^tion: . This - * becaure it shows theory and research in our 
field in a developmental perspective illustrating that more complex, 
differentiated and valid conception * of eo v.* rational administration can only be 
accomplished though a critical analy:.; .s of our current theories and assumptions 
and that dissonance or uncertainty .v an important stimulus to this analysis ,3 
The conversation also implies an emerging se~\*e of rela : ^ism which is necessary 
for the further development of our fiel. , 

At the same time, I will argue tha r thi- s(. >3» 5 relati sm, however u: hi.uL and 
important it has been, is not suf f icier; ,c che continuing development of 
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educational administration as a field of study or practice. Simple or naive 
relativism .is . not workable , ei tner irLtellectiaaliy_ or emb.tionally., for ..any person 
who is engaged with practical affairs. Life, thought and work must be focussed 
by some ccmmitments, that is values or interests with which we identify and 
which are chosen within an awareness of relativism* 4 Seen iri this light, the 
further, development of educational administration requires both a .critical 
analysis of current theory and research and an examination of the commitments to 
which they are attached. These will be normative and ethical undertakings as 
well as social-scientific ones. The result, I hope, will be theory of a 
different kind: partly empirical and partly moral; partly sympathetic and 
partly critical;! and always concerned with the accomplishment, through 
deliberation, practice and the just use of power, of the best traditions of the 
culture in which it is located. 

Educational Administration as a Field of Study; k Brief History 

Seen up close, as when one reads texts , journals, dissertations or abstracts 
educational administration seems too diffuse or inchoate to be called properly 
field of study, too full of opinion and speculation to be termed a discipline 
There appears to be_ no body of knov ledge to define it, no common me thodoloc - v- 
shape it. Yet from another and more distant vantage point, which of ft . 3 
somewhat over generalized but still useful perspective, the many differ :nv 
studies and approaches in the field seem held toge ther by near unanimity on a 
small number of common assumptions . Four of these are most important. 

One, educational organizations are, potentially at least, socially useful . They 
have become instruments of public policy and social progress, however these are 
defined at various times and in different places. 



Two, the study of education administration is best located within the traditions 
of the social sciences . These traditions were shaped by the Renaissance belief 
in our capacity to control our environments through observation and reason and 
by nineteenth century liberalism' s views of rational government. Comte was 
perhaps the first to envision the sociologist as the priest of a new rational 
order, but he was by no me^ns the last* Lasswexl put the case for the social 
sciences, arid for scientifically organized knowledge as a primary basis for 
social a^uioh> this way: 



In common with any branch of social and political science, 
psychology bears an instrumental relationship to morals and 
politics .... The spectacle of frustrated moral intention is 
familiar in the ordinary experiences of ... life » « . . Moral 
intentions call for more than self-knowledge. They must be 
implemented by reliable knowledge of the attitudes of other 
people through time and of the factors that affect them • • . . 
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If our moral intention is to realise a democratic society, we 
need a science of democracy to implement the goal . .. . . Our aim 
... is. nothing less than to give hands and feet to morality, to _ 
discern with ever increasing accuracy the causes and controls of 
human digs true tiveness. Moral values are acquired from the 
experience of human nature in contact with culture; they are 
derived from a specialized branch of culture, metaphysics and 
theology; _ they _ are imptemenied by other specialized branches of 
culture , psychological , social and political science , and 
psychological, social and political practice. 5 



Three, following the social sciences in the United States and under the early 
influence of positivists such as Feigl, ^ the study of educational administration 
is properly guided by an interest iii: formal, verifiable hypotheses derived from 
theory; and a view of theory which is detached from personal commitment, 
objectified, highly rationalized, and restricted in scope. 

Taken together and mutually reinforcing each other , these first three 
assumptions lead to a fourth: a particular view of educational organizations and 
of how social and educational progress were to be achieved. Goal-directedness , 
efficiency, effectiveness, functional behavior and directive leadership are 
primary virtues, to be given theoretical support and empirical bases. 

These tour assumptions , and hot somei p articular theoretical formulation or body 
of knowledge, have been the theory - meht in educational administration, i ts 
raison d'etre and inspiration; 

The theory movement served professors and researchers of educational 
administration very well from its beginnings in the late 1950's until the early 
1970 ' s ♦ Most universities established graduate programs in ths area; an 
academic ethos influenced the field; journals were created; research grew in 
volume and quality,- researchers linked themselves to government agencies which 
agreed to fund their work. Educational research and development centers were 
created across North America. A great deal was accomplished, or so it seemed at 
the time * 

For a variety of reasons, this rate of accomplishment could not be sustained . 
By the early 1970* s enthusiasm for research and development in education had 
begun to wane: in Canada, for example, persistent rumors began to circulate 
about the future of_ the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education and the 
Alberta Human Resources Research Council was disbanded in 1972. In the "parent" 
disciplines , especially sociology, fundamental criticisms of the disciplines' 
methods and conclusions began to surface; critics such as Mills^ and Gouldner,® 
who wrote but were largely ignored in the 1950 1 s and i960 1 s were given a 
long- postponed hearing and were soon joined by others. 
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It _ was in this context that Greenfield- presented his important critique, of 
methodology and the values inherent in the theory movement in educational 
administration. Drawing upon work in the phenomenoiogical tradition, Greanf ield 
argued that by virtue of their preferences in theory and methods, scholars in 
educational administration had. produced theories which represented a superficial 
and distorted conception of educational. organizations and a very faulty picture 
of the individual within them. Quite predictably, the reaction against 
Greenfield was immediate, intense and acrimonious. 

The se lf-cr i tici sm in wh ich _ Greenf i eld played a central role was not _ to _ be 
haitedi _ While most theorists were unwilling, to _ concede _ Greenf ield ' s most 
important points, a number of others asserted that the theory movement in 
educational administration had been unproductive : Halpin 1 ^ wrote about " the 
fumbled torch" and lamented the failure of the theory movement to live up to its 
early promise; iannacone, 1 1 about " the smoggy view from the valley" and the 
difficulties _ _ of interdisciplinary,, theory-guided, research in educational 
administration; and EricJcson, 1 ^ about "how to get the idiot off the freeway" and 
the reluctance of administrative theorists in education to attend to problems of 
organizing teaching a.id learning in schools. 



The main consequence of this self-criticism to date has been a sense of 
pluralism and relativism about the methods of research in educational 
administration, often reflected in assertions about *-he value of multiple 
methods and different perspectives. Although a positivist image of theory and 
research in_ edjacational administration _ is still strong (and,_ pernaps, growing 
more so because of recent interest in effective schools), phenomenoiogical and 
critical views have gained credibility, especially in parts of England, 
Australia and Canada. While the debate has subsided somewhat* the dualisms and 
issues which can divide theorists are now widely familiar: objective versus 
subjective views of social reality; hypotheses derived from theory versus 
propositions obtained through reflection on experience, quantitative versus 
qualitative approaches to methodolocy . 1 3 



Commi-tmeJi-ti-_a nd — It s -Canseqae nces f ar Th eor etical— W o rk m Educational 

Administration 

But, the debate has been limited and the resulting pluralism has been confined 
largely to technique; Other assumptions of the theory movement — particularly 
those about formal theory as the primary basis of administrative action, and 
adminis tractive action as goal-directed efficiency — -have been left in the 
background of the debate. The central position of this paper is that^ if the 
debate is ultimately to become fruitful, it. mus t be extended to include 
3xmiii^neoiis±y^_crx^ ca l--a tt eation--to-Xheae-: othe r- as sump tions This is because 
concern for epis temology and technique is illusory when it neglects attention to 
purposes • And if social critics such as Berger 1 ** or Hummel 1 5 are correct, 
exclusive concern with technique is also dangerous, because to keep it in the 
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foreground and relegate other concerns, to a rather blurred and_ unexamined 
background is ultimately to distort the whole picture by allowing: means to 
replace ends as ultimate norms; cases to replace persons; effectiveness to 
replace ethics; functions to replace action; and command to replace dialogue. 1 ^ 
It is to distort our images of ourselves. 

It is clear, then, that I value moral concern as well as thoughtf ulness : I 
cannot maintain for long a posture of detachment when confronted by the moral 
urgencies of a situation. _ For example, while I can be reflective about their 
origins and what might be done, about, them, I.simpty. cannot be neutral, on matters 
of inequality, alienation or oppression. To be fully human requires action as 
well as reflection, compassion as much as reason, determination and skill as 
much as understanding. 



And so I bring _ us to questions of reflection and action, of ethics and 
authority, of morality and the just use of power. We also come to our images of 
ourselves-- the values with which wis choose to identify and which we choose to 
pursue. And we confront what development (whether of theory or of persons) 
really _ means •_ enlarging our perspectives, recognizing .the _ cross-currents _ of 
life, beting committed while tentative, affirming our vaiues while respecting 
those of others, believing in our basic values but yet being willing to learn, 
valuing intelligence and action, arid seeing development as a journey which all 
of us retrace over and over — I hope — more wisely each time. 1 ^ 



Moving morality and the just use of power along with ep\stemology to the 
foreground of our thinking about administrative action in education — in effect 
creating an approach to bur work which is empirical as well as moral and 
concerned with the just use ">f power to accomplish the best traditions in our 
cultures-- will reshape the .nature of theoretical work in educational 
administration. Our work will be given meaning and direction by broadened ideas 
about the nature of intellectual activity in educational administration and an 
enlarged conception of bur subject matter. 



^tftxes and R eflection s Br oadening Int ellectual Activity- in Educational 

Administration 

Although we all., know it well in everyday life, when we struggle with making 
sense of the contradictions oetween our desires and our actual accomplishments, 
too little is formally known in the social sciences about the approach to 
intellectual activity in educational administration for which 1 am arguing in 
this essay. Yet ther<? are exemplars — Dewey, 1 8 Mills , 1 ^ Myrdal , ?0 _ Weber , 2 1 
Berger , 22 and others. All. share a humane vision of the social sciences, a 
commitment to social justice, a willingness to expose their corn values to 
analysis and debate, a high level of regard for those whose lives they reflect 
upon and become engaged with, and a fine sense of intellectual cr. at tmanship. It 
is these qualities which we should seek to emulate. 
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As_we.mpye. toward a way of thinking about educational administration that is 
more useful to _ practical , ethical purposes,, the nature of our _ intellectual 
activity is broadened. We begin to move away from a posture which is largely 
theoretical and restricted in scope to another which i.« ndre broadly reflective 
and more encompassing of human thought and experience. Of the features which 
accompany such a broader perspective, I believe six to be the most important. 



One is the recognition, in both practical and intellectual affairs, that 
knowledge (including formal epis temdlogy ) , evaluation (morality) and action 
(especially, I will argue later -, the just use of power) are inseparable. Lewis 1 
statement on this matter is the clearest: 

Knowledge, action and evaluation are essentially connected. 
The primary and pervasive significance of knowledge lies in 
its guidance of action: knowing is for the sake of doing. And 
action , obvious ly\, is rooted, in _ evaluation, _ _ For a being which 
did not assign comparative values, deliberate action would be 
pointless; and for one which did not know, it would be 
impossible .23 

Two, iu the extent that it can be considered separately, the task of reflection 
or aniaysis is to inquire into these values and their realization in practice: 
what they mean, whether we are really motivated by them, what we are doinc m 
relation to them, whet': ir. we could do better, whether our action on them is 
unbalanced or have _ unanticipated consequences, and so. on. _ The . purpose of 
analysis achieved through methods which are sympathetic and critical is to 
clarify human purposes and to seek alternative possibilities for accomplishing 
them more wisely and completely. 

Three, that analysis is best conducted within an atmosphere based on equality of 
regard, with emphasis on reason and persuasion, not coercion or the presumption 
that some persons' pos tions are more valid or less distorted than those of 
others. No group of persons , including social scient; :ts, can be assumed to 
have greater capacity for detaching themselves from their interests or desires 
than others .^^ 

Four is the appreciation of the historical, cultural and institutional locations 
of our *'ork. I mean here an attitude of critical self-awareness. Theory and 
research can only be understood through an examination of the. intellectual 
history that has shaped the theoretical and research inquiry. Researchers also 
have personal and institutional histories. Most of us at this seminar are 
university prof essors-- this fact determines very much what we seek to accomplish 
and what we are able to do. We cannot detach qurseivr.s from the intermesning of 
history and culture with our lives, the instigations in which we work and out- 
place (including roles and status) within tnssm. 
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Five is the awareness that the purpose of our work is our continuing 
development _. not simply the accumulation . .of. _.theory or knowledge. Here 
development _ means the ongoing acquisition of: nore complex,, differentiated, and 
valid conceptions of ourselves and our environments and of extended conceptions 
of beauty, goodness and truth; and commitment, motivation and skill to act on 
the basis of these conceptions. Without, the conjunction signified by the 
italicized "and, ". .development simply will ,iot be complete . We know from 
Piaget's worJc on human development that it is the constant interplay of thought 
and action, of experience and its reconstruction in thought to guide future 
experience, wi. ich leads to development , - : - 1 This is "rue of theory as well — 
unless it is brought to application and refined or reconstructed through 
practice, it will remain arid or, as more -^lamoniy put, "academic". 

Six, the direction of our work is by <;Me ^s* 1 x ,ues of the culture in w!;).ch we 
are located. While it is obvious that . here * - 1.1 be reasonable disagreement 
about the content and meaning of thess v;-*' . . j>ii,_j j; do not believe that, ti^e ipj-t-^ii: 
xs * or _ for that matter can be, completely* relative;.. For example , . I .believe nat 
rational persuasion is superior to coe* ■ ...i, that personal ir^edom should be 
extended and that each individual's claim to freedom is equal to v ~f every 
other individual. In a sense* becvp-- i aai hot able to d^ihbristrati logically 
the ultimate cor ^tness of these views , I cannot argue ti.iL these represent 
more than articles of personal faith. And yet I know that they are more than 
this — I wish what I could use the German , ,J Icn verstrfbs," her? bec?.use it would 
communicate simultaneously that I understand thr»m intellectually and I believe 
them to be right. They are part of the liberal intellectual tradition of. 
western society and shared oy many people,, though, far from all.. Perhaps they 
are best characterized as ideas wnich, while not absolute, are worth living by. 

In a sense these points, aimed at enlarging the perspectives of those who 
"always know the score but never the name being played, are underlaid by a 
conception of intellectual work i n educational administration __as. an 
ethically- informed reflection upon and engagement with practical affairs, 
sensitive to problems of power in the theory- practice relationship. In this 
conception I take Schutz"s "true for all practical purposes" 27 rathe?, t. 
"truth" or "a somorphism" as the most important criterion for assessing our wor/. . 
Indeed, _ in. the social, sciences. I regard truth, if by it we mean knowing for 
certainty 5:nd objectivity the attributes and operation of a social world, to be 
an impossibility. Our "knowledge" of the social world is too nested in culture, 
our models too contradictory, our data too open to alternative interpretations, 
to believe otherwise. Bateson is persuasive: 

Science probes , it does not prove .... A3 1 experience is subjective 
• ••• Our brains make L ie images we think we "perceive" •••• Tht. 
division of the perceived universe into parts and whole is 
convenient and may be necessary, but. no necessity determines 
how it shall be done .... Logic is a poor model of cause and 
effect • • • • Language stresses only one side of any interaction.^ 
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"True for ail ^practical purposes" does not seem a neat criterion by which to 
:udge intellectual activity. This is because ic does not provide the phantom of 
an external standard for measurement and justification. Rather, it calls for 
people to answer questions of validity both for themselves and together with 
others, in the contexts oi their experience and purposes. But we do have James 1 
criterion: 

Test ~very concept by the question, "What sensible difference., 
to anybody will its truth make?" and you are in the best possible 
posi_tiori_f or understanding what it means for discussing its 
importance .... Any idea that help^ us to deal aether practically 
or intellectually, with either the reality or oelongings , 

that doesn't entangle our progress in frustrations, that fits, 
in fact^ and adapts, our life to the reality's whole setting, 
will agree « c ficientiy to meet the requirement .29 

It is important that this not be misunderstood as a vulgar pragmatism, concerned 
only with the question, "Will it work? " Of course it will — we know from 
experience that, almost any form. _ of social organization and any style of 
individual behavior will have its adherents, even its advocates. _ Rather, in the 
spirit of Arendt's view that "this trouble with modern theories of behaviorism is 
not that they are wrong but that they could become true . . . " , 30 the real 
questions are "For what purposes is this idea useful to whom?" "How does it 
help in our efforts to shape a 'good 1 society?" 



Development, Culture and Political Ethics; E l ements for an Enlarged Theory of 
Educational Administration 

Human activity in organizations is manifestly complicated. Part of the 
difficulty that we theorists experience in dealing with it conceptually can be 
attributed to this inherent complexity. But, our problems as theorists can be 
traced. _ also, to _ our failure to conceputaiize administration or life in 
organizations in a way that is useful to practical, ethical purposes. 

Development and Engagement The most obvious .features of c. ionizations is that 
there are people in them. No metaphor from mechanics, cybernetics, economics or 
bioiogy.^does sufficient justice to this important reality, nor does any 
intellectually convenient dualism: in organizations people work and play, love 
hate, waste time arid behave productively, pursue their self- interest and 
contribute to the common good, follow _ plans and act spontaneously. And, while 
organizations structure environments with rules, and regulations,, as must be the 
case, people bring with them their own knowledge which may be most important to 
their work— especially the social abilities to express themselves maturely and 
intelligently, be attentive, concentrate, volunteer, comply, engage in 
constructive self-directed activity, initiate work interactions . accept 
responsibility, carry through and complete tasks, exercise self-control, show 
creativity, assert their interests* . show sensitivity to the needs of others, 
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and enjoy a sense of a ^omplishmeht about purposes achieved. The threads that 
are. these actions and. r .... ..tionships . are woven together in organizations, in. such 

a way as to form both widely shared meanings and a multiplicity of individual, 
status and group realities. 

At any time in the history of an organization, these meanings, and realities come 
to_ individuals. as_ ideas which, they inherit from their predecessors in the 
organization, as directives which they receive from their superiors, and as 
conditions which t^ey constantly create for themselves. All of these — history 
and culture, external authority and self-direction— are part of experience and 
the human scriJi - * in in organizations. Seen in this way, organizational life .is 
both a.re-sr ^ct^.^rjt .of history and culture and an original performance on the 
part of i : 'urrent members, an inheritance and a personal accomplishment. 
This, of course, is a way of bringing Giddens 1 point about sociology into theory 
for educational administration: "Men produce society but they do so as 
historically located actors, and not under conditions of their own choosing. r, ^1 



It is in this mixture of tension between the pre-given and the emergent, the 
appreciation of history ahc ^ne -t; T-i~cipat.\bn of a future, that there occurs the 
development of persons c*nd t^^ w^ganizu cions in which they work. indeed , 
development, (as the acquisiti : ot moij complex, valid and differentiated 
understandings of self and environment and of the motiviation and skill to act 
on the basis of those understandings ) 32 will not occur without the generation 
and reduction of dissonance. Tension sets the stage for development, marks its 
trajectory and shapes its outcome. 

Development does not mean the sudden emergence of some idea or thing which was 
previously unexpected. Whi " occasionally dramatic, for the most part the 
processes of development a. - gradual, often so gradual that change is 
discernible only In retrospect. W&_ reconstruct our vision and. understanding of 
organizations ( as_,_ for example, Weber did for us ail) only infrequently; much 
more time is spent transferring the concept to new cases or completing 
additional examples, the key ingredients in both cases being repetition and 
elaboration . 



While development seems to be a nateral and ongoing process when seen in 
retrospect, at the time it takes place it is not experienced as an 
inevitability. it is shaped by individuals who avoid or become engaged in the 
development of themselves, or the organizations in which they work.. The 
processes _of_ avoidance - in .organizations _ are well known; They include^ 
temporizing (putting possibilities off for a period of time), escape (exploiting 
excuses such as relativism to avoid commitment or responsibility), alienation 
(the abandonment of interest and involvement ) > and retre.itfavoiding ambiguity 
and political action, in the spirit of Fromm 1 s Escape from Freedom). 34 
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Also well known are the processes through which we engage in the development of 
ourselves arid bur organizations. These are familiar as the "projects" described 
by the existentialists, _ the _ change movements described by critical theorists , 
and. the enthusiasms portrayed by theorists of organizational development • They 
involve a sense of purposef ulness , personal identification, power and concerted 
action. central to them are what Berlew calls "value-related opportunities" 35 
in organizations : opportunities to experiment, to do something which is good , to 
do something especially we_ll> to do something which is unique, and so on. And 
they. z seem _ to require the leadership that MacGregor-Burns describes as 
transforming, 36 that is leadership which is democratic and which lifts followers 
into " their better selves" • More succinctly, development requires engagement 
hot avoidance. And engagement, in turn, requires a perception of a valued 
purpose and a process that is empowering of individuals and groups: these are 
matters of culture and political ethics. 



Culture. Ideas about development and engagement reflect a fundamental cultural 
shift in. how. we hs^e come to understand ourselves. For most of Western history 
we have assumed that behavior, events and regularities in tne social world were 
products of forces beyond individual contrbl--we assumed that we were made by 
history, or s^e.ped by narwrai laws and invisible hands. The. more recent 
developm; i • *1 perspective asserts that as individuals we can be participants in 
the making ot our his tor y a 

This perspec*. 7.ve also distinguishes : urs from non-occidental cultures. Other 
cultures have different views 61 auman nature, learning and change, of 
individual agency, a; \d _ef fic&.cy , and /or the relative importance of individuality 
and group beiongingucas as jc ::r - of human meaning and identification. 
Berger • s discussion of the erosion of honor, a group concept central to most 
traditional societies, and the emergence of individual rights as a dominant 
social ideal in our urban and bureaucratic culture, is most instructive here. 3? 

Tnis bias in our culture, which is historically recent, has profound 
iu. . cations for how we view and act on the world. It enables us to entertain 
the possibility that we might reconstruct our worlds., makes us responsible for 
the values, which we choose to pursue, and holds us accountable for the 
consequences of our choices. Persons who would make history must also assume 
its burdens and accept responsibility for failures to realize their best 
values . 

Conventional administrative, theory deals with these ideas cf value and choice in 
a very restricted and culturally-centered way. In this theory values become 
goals, and choices are about targets, functions and timelires — the imagery 5 of 
a bureaucratic, strategic caf 'lias by those in positions of ower. I tak^ issue 
with such views only when the^ are used exclusively or predominantly i. I prefer 
to think of purposeiulness in a more comprehensive scr? r tc include: the 
seemingly unaware activity associated with routine processe the strategic 
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calculus of persons in positions of influence; the variety of purposes that are 
pursued within organizations, hot just those which appear functional for them; 
and the overall, movement of persons, organizations and society in the 
realization of certain value~.3$ 

Seen comprehensively, most aspects of life and work in organizations are 
ethically problematic and merit sustained analysis. One rr'ir* question the 
purposes of organizations , the. distribution cf an organization. 1 s benefits, or 
the responsibilities of organizations to alter, rather thai\ merely reflect., 
existing social and economic realities. Or examine issues afcout the rights 
obligations of clients, employees , managers and employers. Or probe specific 
problems such as affirmative action, whistle- blowing , deception and the 
deliberate withholding of information, .subversion and .disobedience, the theft of 
intellectual and physical property, and so on, . Or critically appraise the 
dehumanizing aspects of bureaucracy or of "group think" in social settings. Of 
course, these issues of culture, values and ethics can be approached in a 
variety of ways. I am drawn to three: _ the critical analysis of culture, the 
development of conceptual frameworks for the resolution of moral, and ethical 
issues,, and reflective studies of whether and how we are true to the values that 
we profess as being the best in our culture. Clearly, anything approaching a 
comprehensive treatment of these matters is an encyclopaedic task, far beyond 
the scope of any essay, ;^at follows is a brief indication of some of the work 
required— studies, of _ the cu Lture and normative frameworks of organizations, and 
the values they act on, not just espouse. 

When I speak of cu] ture I mean the symbolic universe within which we function 
and which we create, in the analysis of our _ contemporary culture, the most 
important theses have to do with modernity and our sense of social progress and 
individual development. These affect our individual consciousness, the way we 
structure our organizations, and the manner in which we conduct and direct 
public affairs, iehtral to what we call modern consciousness are: rationality 
in. the immediate, functional sense; the idea. that, reality is constituted of 
clearly separable elements ; the view of life itself as an ongoing exercise in 
problem- solvit j; the notion of multiple realities which make difficult the 
creation of an overarching symbolic universe; a view of human affairs oriented 
toward "progress;", and individuality, the belief which. asserts the primacy of 
individual .human _ rights and freedoms i^ 9 Many _df .us share these views by virtue 
of when and where we live, our race, and our status, Ths point is that -we hold 
these views, and cannot choose to riot have them: they are there inevitably (and 
usually unexamined) as the silent background which gives shape and form to our 

thought and work. But many others do not share our Weltanscheuung. I am 

reminded here of the recent experience in Canada of attempting to enshrine 
certain aboriginal rights into the Canadian constitution. To this point, the 
exercise has Lr.seh extremely difficult and largely fruitless. Part of the 
difficulty has been political-- the problems of obtaining agreemeii ts among 
thirteen .governments and . numerous, representatives of aboriginal. pe_op_Les_ _have 
been intractable. But more fundamental have been the cultural differences 
between aboriginal peoples and our governments. Aboriginal people simply see 
the world 
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in different ways, and would act on it differently, enshrining group rather than 
individual rights, emphasizing the preservation of their cultures rather than 
individual progress,, and working from a wholistic rather than a segmented view 
of their lives and affair3i 

Normative conceptual frameworks are also neieded, both to guide the making of 
moral judgements administration and the design of organizations and to 

appraise existing social and organizational conditions . The frameworks would be 
built .upon _ a platform of such culturally-based ideas as right, wrong, duty, 
responsibility and desert and would be used in an evaluative and prescriptive 
fashion to guide action. Examples of r his sort of work are infrequent in 
administration; Vickers , 40 Hodgkinson 41 and Toews 4 ^ are mong the few who come 
to mind # We need such work in educational administration because both education 
and administration are moral enterprises* Education is a social good, relevant 
to the advantages that individual and groups acquire in society. It is 
important to inquire into the distribution of these advantages and whether what 
we have accomplished contributes, to the pursuit of our good society* 
Administration _^nd the design of organizations are similarly moral, concerned 
with freedom and the allocation of authority to make decisions in organizations, 
I have a particular interest in distributive and discretionary justice and 
believe that benefits and decisions in educational organizations must not ravor 
one party over some others, .without, sound principles or reasons • This clearly 
raises, the question of moral reasoning: "What is the nature of valid moral 
judgements and by what criteria will they be judged valid?" We come then to 
conceptions of justice, to bur sentiment of humanity and fellow- feeling, to the 
making of just and unrepressive rules, and to considerations of du < xes , rights , 
motives and deserts which make particular judgements or distributions 
legitimates 

Finally, We require reflective studies which combine empirical investigation 
wi th mor a 1 concern in inquiri es into whe ther we are acc omp li s hi ng our most 

valued purposes. We need to know wnether our actions are producing ethically 

right results — results for ail of us , net just for men, Berbers of the upper and 
middle clasps . or white people alcne • I do not intend here to explore old 
distinctions between science and ideology, for _ I think they are largely 
unfruitful-— intellectual detachment, insofar as it is possible, is not identical 
with the absence of moral concern or compassion* Indeed, it is when 
intellectual detachment and moral engagement are taken together that each is the 
strongest, combining to form the "hard-hose utopiahism" 4 ^ which is essential to 
our future, whether as theorists or as citizens . 



Political Ethics and the Jus z Use of Power . Throughout t his essay I have 

touched, in passing, on the concept of power in what may seem to some readers as 
several disparate ways : a central element of our subject matter in education 
adminis tration,* as _ a _._ *>biem__ in the relationship between theorists and 
practitioners, of educational administration; as a part of the process of 
development, in which the transfer of power in favor of the developing person is 



an essential condition of development, itself; _as . an issue_ _in_ .the. _design of 
organizations, manifest in the allocation of varying amounts of authority to 
different roles and positions in organizations; or as an instrument of social 
change by which we accomplish the best traditions of our culture. 

There can be no doubt about power, in educational _and other organizations : it is 
present, of^en tangibly so, in the lives oi people, their relationships with 
each other, and their collective ability to accomplish their purposes. However 
it is characterized or attributed--as a commodity, a reward, a condition of 
success , an individual characteristic or an expression of collective will and 
determination -it is a dominant feature of life and work in all organizations . 



While political philosophers have given much attention to the problem of power 
in organizations and societies, theorists in educational administration have 

been curiously uncritical about it. Power has baen defined, measured and 

attributed _ to different basest but_ apart, from the. theorists of organizational 
development in education who would equalize it, power has not been dealt with asj 
a (or the? ) central problematic of organizations . 1 chink this is because 
theorists take power and the right of administrators to exercise it for granted: 
in turn, the principal reasons _ for this may be that theorists identify with 
administrators in. organizations or they may be dependent upon administrators for 
access to organizations in which to conduct their research . 

At the present time in educational admin is tration this uncritical identification 
of power with administrators is_ .clearest in the_ research and professional 
literature on effective schools . This literature portrays 
ins true tionally- effective schools as institutions shaped by powerful and 
determined administrators who transform their schools through qualities such as: 
singleness and clarity of purpose; assert! veness; being prepared to confront 

norms of teacher autonomy _ and if necessary, to sacrifice interpersonal 

relationships for the sake of student achievement; and political and 
bureaucratic acumen , focussing on purposes which will be endorsed by their 
superiors and shaping their relationships to promote their interests . For a 
variety of reasons, this research has attracted wide academic, professional and 
public _ support . Educational administration is now marked by calls for such 
"strong" leadership and for the redirection or preparation programs and 
professional practice along these lines . 

This research may have some value . Yet. I. think that something more, or rather 
better, is needed. There are two reasons for concern. One is that this 
research is silent about the essential moral foundation of education . The 
question here is hot whether "effective" schools should be based only on these 
values , but whether these are the right, the_ be s t M va 1 ue s . The second reason 
is that the imagery which the above view of administration and the use of power 
in educational organizations evokes persistently, while perhaps benevolent in 
its concern for student achievement, is limited and ultimately despotic. The 
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biases that it reflects are fundamentally., anti-democratic • It is unflattering 
to teachers and students, depicting them as persons of low status., limited 
talent and uncertain commitment, unwilling to pursue academic achievement 
without determined leadership. It overlooks the reality that self-directing, 
self-acting and self-respecting persons at all levels are the foundation of 
democratic organizations and social systems. 



To view the relationship between administration and the use of power critically 
is to raise the problems of freedom and justice in organizations. What are, and 
should be, the limits on extending freedom to all persons in organizations? By 
what authority and with what power do we bring certain ideas or practices into 
effect in organizations and exclude others? 

In these matters I find the liberal-developmental view most convincing; it 
underlies the various comments about power that I have made elsewhere in this 
essay*. _ in outline, that view suggests that individual freedom should be 
extended as far is possible, with each individual 1 s claim to freedom being 
regarded as equal to that of every other individual . Freedom is not merely the 
chance to act on impulse or the opportunity to choose ciribhg given alternatives • 
it . is, "... first of all, the chance to formulate the available choices , to 
argue___over them--_and then the opportunity to choose,"^ For this reason, 
freedom cannot exist without an enlarged role for rational persuasion in 
organizational affairs . Freedom is also the power to bring these choices into 
effect. It cannot become a reality without a democratic conception of 
organizational authority and leadership. All of this means that the actions of 
authorities ought to be unrepressive, the power of authorities should be 
restricted and balanced, and the processes through which authority is exercised 
ought to be grounded in rational persuasion rather than on dominance , whether of 
tradition, personality or position. 



Such a view of the "just organization 1 * is not com" ripiace in contemporary 
theoretical work in educational administrate on • Paradoxically though, the 
issues *hich this view raises are part of our everyday lives and practice in 
educational organizations • For instance, I work in a university in which the 
faculty are members of _ an organized labor union; Collective negotiations 
frequently center on matters related tc 11 management rights, " whatever vH<vie may 
be. Individual grievances often have as their substance the principles of 
natural justice — for example , whether admimstr* :ors provide employees with the 
right to be heard cr with opportunities *upeal when making decisions about 
them. Clearly, more work along these and oxher lines seems to be required if we 
are to take seriously the problems of freedom and power in organizations. 
Needless to say, I would encourage others to speculate on these issues. 
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A Concluding Note 



In some ways, I suppose, .this essay has grown too long, h : u- been too 
wide-ranging, and has strayed too f ir away from its starting point in ah 
hypothetical conversation between an academic from a develc^ed country and a 
civil servant from a developing country. An y-it > as. I reread trie paper, I think 
it makes for this seminar the three points that I set out to express. 



Educational administration is a-i ^rea of study in the process of change and 
development. Changes are much needed, for they may enable us to acquire more 
complex and differentiated views of educational organizations and of our 
relationships as theorists to them. I believe (hope might be a more appropriate 
owrdi_xhai L the L lon_g-term result will be theory of a very different sort than is 
now dominant in the field, theory which combines intellectual craftsmanship with 
moral engagement. 

Because our area of study is in the .process of change and development, it is 
best.not to see it as a product, readily transferred to other settings. It is 
not that. And, if I am correct about the cultural bases of bur work, it will 
neve be in any literal sense • 

For these reasons, we theorists in the developed world can be of most help to 
those _ in the developing world by being ourselves and by actively engaging in our 
own development. Among other things, this will mean being more imaginative and 
more determined in bur own search for alternative ways of knowing, valuing and 
doing educa onal administration. 
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Introduction 



Qne _oi the criticai issues in the professional preparation and developers -it of 
educational administrators is that of devising instructional strategies and 
techniques for integrating theory and research as the basis of informing 
si tuatibhally relevant practice in the area of educational administration. 



This paper examines the viability of tta case method as a teaching/learning 
strategy in instructional systems geared toward the training of personnel who 
administer thie various areas of the "education system, The core argument in this 
presentatic that the case method provides the curriculum develops c_ and/pr 

trainer wit « __re_al _ oppbr_t_un_vtLy_ to help tne learner to become self-directed 
luring the . structional process. More importantly, the curriculum goal of 
educational praxis, _ that is, "theory into practice" can be easily realized 
through the use of this method. The following limerick highlights these 
essential purposes of the car ^ **udy. 

A studeriw of administration with tact 
Absorbed many answers he lacked 
But acquiring a job, 

He said r :lth_ ar 3ob^ __ 

"How ctoes one fit answer to fact." 

(a'.pted from Gragg 1954, p. 11) 



^fining tne Case Method 

'he case method can be operationally defined as a particular type of teaching 
•trategy which usually gives, rise to a variety of participatory Learning 
tctivities during the instructional .process.. ftn essential element of this 
tethodological approach to teaching and learning is the use of a case. Lawrence 
1953, p. 215 ) defines a case as a vehicle by which an empirically derived 
ecord of some aspect of organizational reelity is brought into the classroom or 
:raining laboratory. This realitv is usually an account of an actual 
dminis_tra tiye .. situation _ which is problematic, in nature and therefore requires 
or its resolution the application of he skills of managerial/administrative 
eels ion- making. When using this method, both instructors and learners need to 
ccept the joint responsibility for providing an _ indepth analysis and 
xplanation of the major issues imbedded . in _ the case . . Following upon 'chis, the 
ey task is to make si tuationaily relevant decisions cn the coarse of action *c, 
e taken with a view of problem solving . 
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i&tic- Features of- a. Case 



As a description o ,: some organizational _happe 



a _ case may . have two _maj or 
core "d related problems, 



types of_ iaf-ormatioru . These _ccn ist of d^_ts c 



as well as contextual information; The latter incudes: 

a. pertinent aspects of the hxstory of the organization; 

bi intra- and extra-o rganizational forces affecting the organization; 

c. current operatic rial data; 

d. biographical uata on uhe key actors in the situation c\'-r time; 

structural features of the organization including insi^tt cs on the design 
and control systems; and 



f. any.other type of information. which would clearly throw iighu the 
problematic situation under review; 

The core and/or related problems focus specifically oh some structural or 
behavioural _ problem which. __ the. administrator is _ expected to .resolve . _ it _ is 
usually, pertinent to the ongoing tasks of integrating the managerial functions: 
which include planning, organizing, staffing, budgeting, coora. nation and 
control. These procer -<»s are geared toward effective task/performance 
na^ement while at the ame time satisfying the needs of organizational 
mbers; and these effr at goal attainment often, happen in situations of 
contingencies; The is "or case analysis in «-he area of organizational 

oehavicur centre, therei-jre; ; concerns related to organisational goal setting 
and ^esign; leadership; inter* . sonal/group cnfli^r- motivation and 
or gci zational development and chan . 

There are several other salient features of the case. For example, it must be a 
reliably documented account of a real situation that occurred within the 
organizational setting. Dori swami and Towl (1963, p. 293) in emphasising the 
need for empiricism as a feature of authentic case writing noted that: 



It is useful to thinfc of a case as a connecting lr.nk 
which draws together the experience of thv execucive 
(administrator) on the job, the executives (and 
potential executives) in management development 
programmes, and the researcher in his (or her) efforts 
to understand the process of management* The written 
cases are catalysts to speed the process of learning 
from experience. 



This striving for authenticity in case writing car facilitate the process by 
which curriculum developers and course instructors in the various pre- and 
in-service training programmes in educational administration are able to pursue 





the desired path of teaching and learning, using i:\e pedagogical approach of 
reflection, relevant theorizing and appropriate action. The vecort oh 
administrative practice as c hveyed through the various cases can be evaluated 
in a clinical ..way through the uirji. _olf _"disci.piined .knowiedge". Jroirt the field of 
acaderaiai The use of "non-discipiined knowledge" or practical ex ' .*? l ience 
gained from day-to-day organizational life is also very desirable, rhe notion 
of "educational praxis" is central to rhe case method. 



Another, characteristic .feature of _ the _ cas~ is the systematic . efforts at 
withholding (whenever necessary) the identity of both the organization under 
review as well as the key actors in the situation. The use of disguise by the 
case writer is intended to increase the level of confidentiality in reportii ^ oh 
the part of the respondent . As a consequence, the objectivity and therefore 
reliability _ .of . the finding may Be better ensured. (Erskine, Leenders, 
Mauf fette-Leenc? srs 1981, pp 10-26). 

Why Use the Case Method: A Historical Review 

Traditionally,. t. v ie case methoa has been popularly usect in the preparation of 
professionals in the field of law and medicine. From the start of this cen^iry, 
it was introduced into the pre-service business management university prccrt amines 
in the United States of America. For example, Leenders st al ( 1981, p. 13) 
recall that the Harvard Business School soon became wl.11 _ ..known for its 
innovative role in this effort at carricuium renewal, particularly ir< tftt area 
. f teaching methodology. 

In 1910, the Dean of Harvard Business School advised faculty members to 
encourage student discussion on the expediences practicing business 

pxecatives and administra toi 3 who had been invited iu:o tr 2 undergradui' > and 
post rpudate classrooms. By the 1920s , iridst fac'iJ t; member r -ad come to accept 
that the case method could be incorporated as a valuable teaching tool , 
supplementing the lecture method . _ _ At the _same_ time _ there were, member s _ who f € ) t 
that the case .method should in fact take the place of sy: :eniatic ler rur:. ig. 
Schoen and Sp^ague (1954, p. 76) escalated the debate on the :tility of both 
methods. T.ieir preference for the case method was obvious: 

instead of textbooks , the case me t hod uses 
descriptions of specific business situations. 
Instead of givii g lectures, the teacher 
under the case method leads a discussion 
of these business situations. 

In 1979, several decades since the incorporation of the method in the Business 
Administration Programmes at Harvard, its use is still keenly supported. For 
example, in the article Harvard Business School Res tudies Itself written by 
Kiechel ( 1979 ) ,. a. highly esteemed professor .reiterated, the. view, that theory, and 
research data, must not merely be elucidated ; they must be received . Students 
must be nurtured to develop a need and desire tc use academically derived 
knowledge for understanding e. plaining and predicting human behaviour in large 
scale complex organizational environments. 
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The Use of the Case Method in Educational Administration Programmes: 
Any Curricular Justif i cation? 

Any discussion on the validity cf the case metrcd as an instructional tzol ought 
to take into consideration those curricular issues which pertai to the 
following: 



a. the target group receiving instruction; 

b. the curriculum philosophy; 

c. curriculum concent and programme design; 
d • instructional aims and objectives; _ 

e. resource.pref erences and.availabiiity; 

f. t'r ■: instructional methodology; and 

g. the mode of evaluation and appraisal. 

Whether or not the use of the case method. can be justified .would .depend on the 
resolution of issues pertaining to (a) to (g). This in turn depends on the 
perspective on education, training and curriculum development adopted by the 
given educational institution, and its specific departments of academic learning 
and/ or professional preparation. 



Schwab ( 1973 , pp 501-522 advanced the view that the choice cf curriculum 
practices in any educational programme is usually influenced by the following 
factors : 

a. tne .character istic^ of the wider societal environment and specific 
. dacation^l milieu; 

b. the nature of the discipline; 

c. :he characteristics of the learners; and 

d. the value orientations of the teaching pe >onnel . 



In respect of (a) to (d) tvo central issues are often raised when trying to 
justify the use of the case method as an approp: ite instructional device. What 
is the natu r and purpose of educational administration a .d who benefits from 
edu^xLtidhai administration programmes within a par it: tar educational 
environment? 

Koy and Miskel ( 1982, p. 27! have noted that a bd-$ic problem in educational 
administration is .that i i; is a re iatively new field, of academic en: Mvour and 
professional preparation^ In fact, it is only in the "wentte th-century that it 
has received the status of a separate discipline an - a systematic field of 
study. It is in effect, an applied discipline dependent for its perspectives , 
concepts and t v ry on the other social sciences such as sociology, psychology, 
economics, and political . auence. . _in_ _ snppoi txng the view that educational 
administration is best viewed in orcfessionai terms as an applied discipline 
Hills (1978, p. 2) notes: 





In the sharpest possible contrast to the 
purely academic professions, the paramount 

feature of appiied_professibns_i3 the 

primacy of "heir orientation to 3^ciinica£ 
focus * In addition to acting as custodians 
of specialized bodies of knowledge , the 
applied. professions. also act as trustees of 
categories of practical interests, and 
needs of society and its members (for example, 
maintenance of health, the settlement of 
legal dispute? , the effective organization 
of educational process) . 



The practical problems listed above have emerged in the field of medicine, law 
and now education. The case as an authentic account of a significant 
organizational event can effectively highlight the pre jlematie issues? and the 
"disciplined knowledge" from the social sciences ;an th_eri_.be -sed to provide 
meaningful, understanding and explanations - Note that the exp.. .citory power of 
practical experience should not be down-played. 

While there has evolved a fairly widespread nsensus on the nature of 
educational administration as an .applied discipline , there _ are academicians in 
the field. who warn against an over-emphasis on the practical at the expense of 
much needed theory buiic^ug and academic research as valid pursuits per se. 
Hills (1978, p. 3) ag:Ur; seeks to allay this fear when he stresses that academic 
pursuits are in themselves legitimate, yet given ; *h\ mature of .educational 
administratis ; as an applied discipline, the in- <.r*:a± use of academic 
knowledge takes pre-errinenence : 

While no less concerned with the maintenance, 
transmission and ex tens; on of knowledge than 
are. the academic professions, the applied 
profersi^r^ also assume responsibility for 
managing on- going practical processes and for 
seeking and implementing solutions to concrete, 
practical problems. Their ultimate focus is 
not the pursuit of knowledge itself, but the 
effective attainment of practical goals 
where serious interests of clients are often at 
stake* 



It has become evident that, how curriculum developers and instructional leaders 
within the university setting or agency-based training institutions organize 
programmes of learning in educational administration is largely influenced by 
their dominant conception of the nature of the discipline .__ A related concern is 
the role of _ the_university in the: society, and this institution is a major arena 
for the training of top educational administrators. Lower level administrators , 
for exam; la, school principals, generally receive on-going training at in-house 
agency tiaining venues* 
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In the face of modernisation, and the competing constituencies of interest, the 
modern university has been evolving into a "multiversity. " It must equally 
serve the interests of: 

1. the academics who are. an_mtegrai part of the system; 

2. the students for whose schooling and education it is responsible; 

3. the businessmen and government agencies who employ the graduates ; 

4. the politicians who gauge public sentiment about educational issues 
and proceed to fund as well as develop policies; and . 

5. the_ general pub Vic who ultimately foot th3 bill through the payment of 
taxes i 

(Willians, 1981 p. 284) 



The goals of the "multiversity" are identified in terms of two pervading 
concepts of the modern university. Wallezstein (1969) and Harvey and Lennard 
(1973) refer to the idea of the "idf»a" as opposed to the "ideal" of the 
university. The "idea" of the university points to its "popular", functions. 
These are geared towards public accountability in terms of the provision of 
useful, knowledge, and service, to the rest of the society for purpose of nation 
building; University education in this context is seen as a socio-economic 
investment. It benetits the society in so far as it is a source of ideas for 
macro- economic and political policy-making and implementation. 

ftddi tionaily, it is perceived as a centre of human resource development. in 
respect of its consumptive function, graduates use University credentials to 
improve their life chances and gain upward social mobility. The iniversi ty lr 
this respect is usually considered to perform a technical efficiency and 
consumption function as a "service station; " 

The multiversi'.y. \i. £ . ..n?irxg its "popular" functions, is sti 
retain as its l l" the ivory tower activities of teaching and 

ultimate objoc . v e here is the _ gene rat i o n _ and transmission 

abilities and values which characterise civilization. 

A major challenge - ha t faces the curriculum programme developer and 
instructional leaders is that of designing progi aiumes and methodologies .which 
simultaneously meet the dominant needs of the various constituencies 
interest. In sum, these needs are: 



a. individual and collective intellectual development; 

b. a better understanding of man and his relation to the universe; 

c. improvement. of _ society. via institution building; and 
di personal and group enhancement. 

The monumental task, therefore, is that of creating and maintaining a humanistic 
and effectively functioning industrial .society , while at the same time advancing 
the intellectual/academic ; .derstanding of human society. 




11 expected to 
research . The 
of knowledge; 
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It is in response to this "multiversity" orientation that Eisner and vallarice 
(1974) pointed to the varying and often conflicting conception of the curriculum 
at all levels, of _ the. ... education sys tem • ... _ To the traditionalists universi ty 
programmes and teaching methodologies must observe the ends of academic 
rationalism and information processing for purposes of knowledge generation and 
transmission. 

To the _ "pract^ti_on_er_ oriented, " university academics programmes, of .learning. mus~ 
be socially relevant and geared ultimately toward the social reconstruction cr 
the society. Additionally, chey must provide the experiences for the 
self-actualization of studerts in so far as personality sys terns are formed on 
the basis of humanistic values. Harvey (1979> p. 5 ) noted that other curriculum 
theorists have substantiated uhe _ view that L ^ogramme_developers are indeed faced 
with conflict :± views ^f wh~i educational institutions should be doing, (See 
Appendix I) . 

Th: ''practitioner oriented" approach to developing teacning methodologies in 
ed T * ;a / lonal administration _\s_ consistent with _the _natare. _of _tn^ discipline as an 
applied profession; Consequently, in view of the nature of the discipline and 
the predominant environmental demands on trained educational administrators to 
demonstrate effective r -rob_en posing and problem-solving ski l^s/compi tencies , 
the case as a study, with itr related teaching and learning ac 4 ,vi«u ^;s , can be 
usedas _.a viable. Instrument of instruction^ This has led to an ;evor- increasing 
questioning of tne utility of the traditional l**ntv>re method in teaching trie 
applied professions - 

The Case Method and the Student of Educational Adm 

In principle, tha case method is essentially a pa. 
and learning. Its usefulness has been legitimated 
related ' : 



a. the nature of educational administration as a discipline.; 

b. the predominant demands of the society for educational change; and 

c. the curriculum philosophy of course instructors particularly within 
the university setting. 



This methodology can be further defended on the ground that it is an enlightened 
approach to instruction, given the characteristics of the students as adult 
learners. It is important to note that training in educational administration 

is essentially a process of adult education. In this regard, the 

characteristics of the learners must be duly considered* 



OVerstreet (1949, p. 43) identified some of the attributes of the successful 
adult learner. These include autonomy; rationalism; objectivity; deep concerns; 
to.Urance_ _for_ ambigui ty; originality; _a _ problem- s_civing orientation and 
integrated self- identity . Knowies (1977, p. 24) urges that in the face of these 
attributes of the learner, ■ e mission of the adult educator (and the 
instructional leader in educational administration is certainly one) is to 
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provide the learning ei,v". ■ whi-wh :.r> students can rea lize. . their 

intellectual and academic , o vV ; can then be.iri a position to 

respond, meaningfully to the :•: ;p:" .; *s :r «ed' v v i- ■ *ial change within the 
educational system. The rest a:- :hii vvsentatj.;;/ :; :u3 ori the mechanics 

of the case method as a useful rhodblogy for realising the societal, 

institutional and personal goals \< educational administration . iib.w__.this 

approach. _can be _ employed- _at. the .uni""?".. _;ty as a. setting for formal education may 
be compared with its use in agency based training institutions as venues fo: 
non-formal continuing education. 

Teaching With the Case Method: Some Practical Concerns 



Notwithstanding the fact tha'c the case method embraces a varied set of pedagogic 
practices, the case_ remains. _ the. central teaching tool in this methodology. 
Frantzve (1983, p. 4) is supportive of the view advanced in this presentation 
that cases used in pre-service university courses allow students to experience 
vicariously a variety of managprial/admiris trati ve situations before the actual 
plunge in to the "trenches" of routine organizational life. In the in-service 
programmes run by agency based training institutions, the use of cases may allow 
for reflexive thinking on existing practice. The analysis of situations 
reported in cases pr vides the learner with the opportunity to engage in: 

a. decision-making under time pressure; __ .... 

b. an assessment of _ fragmented information with the ultimate obligation 
to react responsibly in the problematic situation under review; 

c. risk taking; 

d . uncertainty; and 

e. decision-making for remedial action after some performance appraisal. 



The use of cases allows the student to apply concepts, theories and techniques 
to resolve different types of organizational problems which have actually 
occurred. 

3!n ..contrast. - there is a relative degree of passivity which characterises the 
relationship between teacher and learner when the traditional lecture method is 
used. Thti range of intellectual processing from knowledge and understanding to 
analysis, synthesis and evaluation is usually left up to the learner at the 
tertiary level of ed acation. 

The opportunity for the instructor to intervene directly and consistently in 
monitor ^ how students gain these intellectual Academic skills becomes somewhat 
limit-e^ Essentially this activity remains the responsibility of the iearrer; 
Add iy, the moment is delayed when tie learner engages lr reflexive 

be^ \r that, is; matching reflection to theory as the basis or informed 

pi This has often led to the complaint that graduates, in administration 

f ; are "too theoretical," and are generally unable to move with 

r .ward .the resolution of organizational problems both at the levels of 
p i**:aia -ion and on-going implementation. 
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Dooley and S> : finer (1977, pp. 277-289) and Frantzve (1983, p. 5.) advance the 
vi'-w that the :ise as a teaching tool helps the s tumeric to learn oh several 
levels . 



a. I^dividaax analysis through case analysis reports will force the 
application of theories and techniques of problem-solving. 

b. Class discussions help the student to hear and respond to other 
points of view. 

c. A presentation and defence _of . one 1 s own analysis, assist in developing 

an indepth probing of the case. Hence, synthesis and evaluative skills are 
reqi'A red. 



The distinguishing characteristic of this participatory approach to teaching and 
learning is the extent to which the analytical sifting of pros and cons and 
arriving at a definite decision (however incomplete the information provided) is 
taken by the student (McNair 1954, p. viii). One of the central objectives of 
this type of classroom rrethodology is to help students to value the importance 
of the transfer of learning from the academic setting to the arena of the task 
and wide organizational environments 

b. Components of a Case: A Focus oh the Substantive Concent 

There jare two_major dimensions _ of_ a case; they are the literary layout as well 
as the substantive content of the situation und^r r^/iew. The latter is 
organized around: 

1. the core arid/o- related problems which may bv essentially struc cural 
or behavioural in nature; aid 

2. the contextual/background inrormati ^ i in which the problems are embedded. 

The substantive content of the case is determined by the educational aims and 
specific gioup of learners. For example^ _ .University _ b^sed . programmes _in 
educational administration usua:- ty crter for the development of middle range and 
strategic managers at all levels of the formal education sytem. Graduates from 
these programmes are expected to assume marurjerial and administrative portions. 
In view of this, the typical kinds of issues to be dealt with in the various 
courses become. the CQre conten t of the respective teaching plans. Fayol (1939) 
identified some of the issues as the following: 
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Fayol's Concept of the Essential Activities-inJ»a- Enterprise 



TO MANAGE 



sj\CAt -• Z\AL ACCOUNTING 

/ .^tiES ACTIVITIES 



COMMERCIAL SECURITY MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES ACTIVITIES ACTIVITIES 



To Plan 
To Organize 
To Command 
To Coordinate 

To Control 



Source : From Martin I. Gannon, Management: An Integrated Framework 

(2nd ed. (1982, p 19) 
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The two major tasks of managing., the .organization are_ che. enterprise . activities— 
technical , financial, accounting, comrnercril and security; and the managerial 
wrich focusses the securing of material resources; the \ lor of an 

organizational design and t^e acquiring ar.z utilize". ,. \: £ zi.in resource 

capability. These are for realizing trie enterprise ot j> -r r- .. -;^ile at the 
same, time meeting the human needs of people v.io directly or mdir -iy form part 
of the organization. 

Case analyses of organizational behaviour at rne various administrative levels 
of the education system, would centre, the rf ore, on the typical managerial 
decisions _ to be coyeredL in. a management tnejrv course. These are. contexted by 
the particular conceptual framework (classical, neo-classical, systems 
perspectives ) and the related research data tc which the instructor is partial. 
Some of the likely questions raised are: 

i. Whatis the organizational mission given :ne function- of education in the 
society, or for the given clientele? 

ii. What is the role set adopted by the s trateqic , co-ordi native and operative 
managers? 

iii. What is the dominant management philosop^v? 

iv. Whdt.are the formalized and emergent zinas of authority, communication 
patterns and the bases of power? 

v. What are the leadership style and decision- making p,; , terns? 

vi . What is the rationale for job descriptions and job specification of 
workers? 

vii. What is the strategic policy on motivation, organizational control and 
accountability? 

viii. How are resources acquired and utilized? 

ix. How does the organization interface with its various publics? 

x. What are the policy responses to organizational contingencies? and, 

xi. What are the strategic and operative measures for facilitating 
organizational development and change? 

Cases are developed around the issues raised \n ( i) and (x) and the terminal 
oojectives for the course in management theory include the need to: 

1. identify and explain the main management tasks faced by the leadership 
of large and small scale educational institutions • 

2i determine the contribution of theory and research in the area of 
organizational behaviour to the resolution of given management 
problems • 



3. adopt the position of. decision-maker and/or problem solver m a variety 
of situations involving management proolems. 



(See Appendix II for the key management theory [ organizational Behaviour] 
issues) 
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ii. Literary layout: The Case Plan 

Leenders and Erskine (1978, p. 42) :~ alluding to the problems or layout of the 
case raised the following question:.. What information should a case cor.ua in? 
How much, information should be Included? What should be excluded? and where 
should the case end? Perhaps a generalized response to these questions is that 
it depends on the theoretical focus and the practical purpose of the case as a 
teaching tool. For example, there is need to effect a meaningful balance 
between the core and contextual information _in the case. A major criterion for 
so doing is the decision-making responsibility that the student is expected to 
assume: decision-making under time pressure in a situation of fragmented 
information; iisk taking and uncertainty or remedial action after the 
problematic event. in addition, there is need to consider the theoretical 
issues to be raised. 

in respect_of the pertinent concepts, theo 'v- and data to be used in the case 
analysis, Leenders and Erskine (1978, pp 127-130) refer to the efforts of 
Professor Frank ?olls from the Harvard Scr ol to resolve the academic issue of 
the kind of analytical task(s) that the :;vadent is expected to undertake when 
doing a case analysis; The emergent iss:: here as seen by these researchers is 
the level of conceptual difficulty characterises the case. Three 

dimensions of difficulty have been identified. There are: 

the analytical .dimension — this involves either evaluating the match between 
the problem and the gi%en solution, r «qu3s ting a viable solution to a given 
problem of asking the student to iaLiitify both the problem and solution to a 
described situation; 



the co ncep tual dime ns ion— this requires the student to discern the 
•:< -tic; '■■ ■■: L'ty of concepts and/or theories which ^<an illuminate and explain the 
. ndily issues in the case; and 



c . the presentation dimension- - this is the contextual realm of (a) and (b) in 
so_ far as the case writer makes a decision op the type and scope of 
background information in which the case problems are embedded. This 
incudes organizational history, personal bioc : aphies , environmental forces 
«- : rurrent operatic vr.l data. 

In respect of (aj a case outline is structured to include opening paragrapns 
which usually have either a direct or oblique reference tc trie 
conceptual/analytical problem or issue. Some effort is also made to highlight 
information related to the identity of the decision-maker and the frame or the 
case.. : Is_it f _for example, written at the time when the problem has not yet been 
identified; at the stage of critical investigation; the decision/implementation 
phase; the evaluation phase or at a time when the problem, has already been 
resolved" (University of Western. Ontario Case Writing Workshop, April 198b ) . 
Additionally, the environmental context in which the case event is taking place 
must be described. The flash back technique .nay be used to present this type or 
data . 
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The body of thj se is usually . ah elaboration of. the da ta_ provided _ in the 

opening,. paragraphs... Depending on the .natures or. the analytical task and the 
legree of conceptual difficulties, enough inrartna :: ion mast be provided to allow 
for a meaningful decision to oe made. It is to be rioted that three criteria for 
determining how adequate the data are: 

a. the type or decision to be made and the circumstances thereto; 

b. the time trame involved; and 

c. the pertinence or the facts and figures, biographical data, opinions, 

ana trie e nvi rov:::er; : d I profiles* 

2 • Case Analysis: > . -rrie I r.s ti* uc t ;o; .a ;•>.' ,it ^ 

During .the conduct ot a •: naiy:-;i5, i r s true tors can _ improve th.uir_ competence 

as class i iom ♦ ■:- ■ i i : • ;i t >r s tne oasic operational principles of case writing 

ire known; y- r e;.,in^ aw.:rLr.ess of the case dimensions, the rationale for 

jathefun; inr rin«i:j-»! : n r ne rie.a; and the criteria for determining information 
< ^'quth-y •-.in ! : » • r »■[;;*- r i . :r -s.y t ne .a c t ua . ana I ys i s _ and _ dec i s i on-mak i ng phase* 
L:i Thj-. \>\ i •■•■fit .< » i •; • ; r- • ■ r; •: * • t» j a:n tnroacn rase work is done through the 



. : i . i . * . 4 ■ . . . ; . - - :-. t u d e r- z s t explain why the 

• -.i; : .:; .-ertect. : Additionally, tney 

i' • * „ ■ -r:e interpersonal conflict in the 

' ' - m : . , ; . : r er.phasis would be on Duff's 

:.»!»•■;■ . : -;-iroK^ng i.n this.. _<jc_ - would.. be _done 

■'•■»' • ■v'-i'-: i-r^er a period >f ineffectual 



relatively _lo w_._ _F_o_r example, 
• r, styles of supervise . The 
oment ^nd change; personality 
: ;rt :: i za tiori- <:nri communication . 

i •'. will help to throw light on 
i n.a * : < can help the _ instructor 
the case. Nonetheless, 
rank order of concepts 
; le instructor uiust have 
: , analysis session. 
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TABLE 1 

The Different Supervisor - Theoretical Concept s 
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Source: Adapted from Robert A. Baron, Behaviour in Organizations- 

Understanding and Managing the Human Side of Work Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon 1983. 
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ii . The Teaching Notes 

The teaching notes which follow the synopsis of the case are interred to serve 
as a guide for the instructor in order to: 

a. ensure clarification of the problematic issues in the case, either in terms 
of the problem posing questions to be asked, and/or the solution to be given 
to the presented problem; 

b. decide on the conditions under whicr decision-making for problem resolution 
should take place; and 

Cm .determine the relevant concepts, theories and research data applicable to 
the case. 

Immediate Issues 

ii How prepared was John buff, when he assumed the administrative position as 
Co-oidinator of the public Relations Unit? 

2. In what specific ways did he contribute to the breakdown in inter-personal 
relations between his two Administrative Assistants? 

3. Why was he disturbed over the possible outcome of his ultimatum to the two 
officers? 

Theoretical Focus 

Career path analysis must take account of the "task related maturities" that 
specialists in the technical stream must develop when promoted to generalist 
administrative positions in largescale organizations . 



In respect of human resource management and development, what factors should be 
taken. into. consideration when assigning senior professionals, who are technical 
experts, to key managerial and administrative positions? 

Teaching Objectives and Possible Use of the Case 



This _c_ase is_ intended, io ha v_e students examine the different types of leadership 
and supervisory styles in service-type organizations • More specifically, the 
focus will be on the issues related to task related maturity (TRM) . For 
example, how prepared are senior professionals in training institutions, who may 
have spent a life time working in teaching and research, to assume managerial 
and administrative responsibilities in such organizations? 



The case can be used to highlight the need for changes in professional 
requirements when career paths are changed intra-organizationally . 
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Suggested Student Assignment laf^ter^-Case Analysis) 

Provide a detailed report bh the success of a preliminary counselling session 
which Mr. Duff had requested with the Director of Employee Relations in the 
aftermath of the 'debacle" in his newly established unit. 



Reference Readings 

Hoy* Wayne, K. and Miskel, Cecil G. Educational Administration; Theory; 

Research-an d Practice. N.Y.: Random House, 
1982. (Read the Section on Leadership 
Models from Training Programmes, pp. 
250-259) 



Lipham, James, "Leadership and Administration" in Behavioural Science and 



Educational Administration edited by Daniel 
E. Griffiths. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1964. p. 122. 

Brown, Alan F. "Reactions to Leadership" . Educational Administration Quarterly 

2 (1967) . pp. 62-73. 

Possible Questions for Class Discussion 

-The Coordinator as Administrator 



How long has the Unit Head been associated with the organization and in what 
functional capacity? 

What were the essentials of his job descriptions/specifications? 



On the assumption of the role of Unit, how may one describe his 
management/administrative stature? 

Describe his personality characteristics. 

How prepared was he for the job? (TRM) : 

- what were his personal expectations? 

- what were those of the organization? 

- what were those of the Administrative Assistants? 

How can his Isader ship/supervisory style be described? For example, what 
was his strategic approach to conflict management? 
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* What was his attitude to organizational and staff development? 

* What was the supervisory response of the Unit Head to the outbreak of 
conflict? Why? 

* To what extent did he seek help from the Employee Assistance Division? wnat 
kind of co-operation took place? Was it successful? 

* Why did the conflict come to a head? 

- predisposing factors 

- immediate factors? 

* What was the co-ordinator ' s response? 

- implications-- legal industrial, administrative? 
The Administrative Aasxstants 

* What was the prof essiohal , academic and socio^cultural background of the two 
Administrative Assistants? 

* What were their perceptions of the terms and conditions of employment? 

* What accounted for the deteriorating interpersonal relationship? 

- personality 

- organizational 

- cultural 

* What intensified the conflict? 
The Organization 



What^type. of .organization was it? And in what kind of communal/societal 
environment di -.: it exist at that given historical point in time? 

What was its a) Size? b) Functional divisions? c) Goals and objectives? and 
d) Status (in respect of efficiency and effectiveness? 

When was the Public Relations Unit established? What purpose was it 
intended to serve? 

- How much strategic/co-ordinative planning was undertaken? 

- What was the policy on human resource acquisition, allocation * use and 
evaluation? 

(Refer to job descriptions, wage and salary, administrative grading) 
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* what were the Organizational/Departmental policies on: 

a. Recruitment, selection, placement and training? __ __ 

b. Employment policy in respect of wage and salary administration 

c. Job Analysis 

d. Performance appraisal. 

iii. Some Hints on Organizing the Case Discussion/Analysis 

There _are three major considerations the instructor must bear in mind when 
leading a case discussion. Apart from the substantive issues which deal with 
resolving the core and related problems in the case, there are. the procedural 
(methodology) and the environmental (class set) concerns to which the lecturer- 
must attend. 

Wi^h respect to actual classroom activities it is desirable to consider three 
possible phase?. These pertain to matters of methodology and physical class 
set. There are the pre-class activities which include the following: 

a. ensuring that case materials are available to the students; 

b. preparing a collegial classroom set; 



c. putting in place the appropriate classroom technology — overhead 
projectors; chalkboards and other teaching aids; and, 



d. organizing for the proper identification of class participants. 



In the classroom phase, the basic analytic process involves, initially, a set 
induction to the case discussion— for example, a warm-up session of some kind. 
The actual case analysis requires the students to become very participatory in 
the classroom interaction. For example, in the case under review, they are 
expected to: 

a. arrive at some broad consensus on the nature of the problem; 

b. identify the illuminating concepts and theories; 



c. provide relevant case data to substantiate points made; 

d. arrive at e workable number of decision criteria to be used for 
problem- solving; 

e. decide on the most appropriate decision alternative; 

f. provide both a justification and a plan for implementation; 

g. give details on the timing and strategies of implementation; and 

h. list and explain the intended and unintended consequences of the 
implementation effort. 
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It has become customary to precede the activities of (a) to (h) with a scheduled 
half to three-quarter hour long student study siession. During this time, 
students are left to themselves to brainstorm about the case. The instructor 
may or may not visit the groups to get an idea of the thought processes of the 
students • 

The actual case discussion allows for brainstorming, teacher and student 
probes, summary points and closure activities. Toward the end of the class 
session the instructor may find it necessary to highlight the key. points, through 
a_ mini- lecture. _ For example, in commenting on the negative consequences of 
being a diffident supervisor; the instructor may list and explain the type of 
competencies required for effective supervision. There are occasions when a 
case session could usefully be followed up by one or more scheduled lectures to 
elucidate the "disciplined" knowledge related to the conceptual issues and 
problematic concerns embedded in the case. 

Classroom observation of a well executed case discussion would show a 
participatory mode of _ learning and teaching. *DOoley and Skinner (1977, p. 287) 
highlight the educational assumptions and instructional intent of this method in 
the table below: 



TABLE 3 



CLASS DESCRIPTORS 
LOW/HIGH 

Par ticipation/ 

involvement 
Eh thus iasra/mood 
Freedom. to risk 

ask/fail 
Fun level 
Preparation level 
Discussion Pace 



INSTRUCTOR DESCRIPTORS 
LOW/HIGH 

Respect for students 

patience 

Face 

Voice 

Physical body movements 
Enthusiasm 

Concern for individuals 
Avoidance _ for super f icialx ty/ 

analytical 

Excellence demanded 
Sense of rigor, importance, 

demands 



EDUCATIONAL 
ASSUMPTIONS 

( 1) Responsibility 
for learning 

instructor class 

(2) Objectives 
knowledge ... skill 

(3) Pitch: 
class level 



Source: Arch R. Dooley and Wickham skinner. "Casing Casemethod Methods," April 
1977, p. 287 
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In the post- teaching phase, ^tudents are usually given a specific assignment tc 
be turned in as a case report ; This report is a written account of ;he case 
analysis based on the format used in the casa discussion* Students. are .expected 
to include in this organizational .analysis > . _a _ j udicious documentation of 
supportive literature on the thematic issues raised in zhe case* Differing 
explanations and recommendations are quite acceptable as long as reasoned 
support is provided. One of the biggest problems with many reports is the 

inadequate use of relevant case data as the basis. cf_ substantiation. Also, 

there is the tendency tc accept operational data (charts, graphs and 
quantitative^ information) at face value. it is important to assess the 
consistency of the various types of data provided. 

Teacher evaluation of case reports should take account of the student's ability 
to engage in problem posing; problem- solving; and, more importantly, the 
internals .consistency, of the arguments presented. This must be backed up by 
theory-based justification of decision choices made. The clinical use of case 
data is an integral part of the exercise. 

CONCLUSION 

£ase Tea c hing : A Not e— o£ Caution 

It has been argued in this presentation that there is a continuing demand for 
social„ relevance _in developing programmes of instruction in applied disciplines 
such as educational administration. Consequently, educational "praxis" has 
become an intended learning outcome on the part of the s cudent • The case method 
is suggested as a useful approach to helping the student become a self-directed 
learner. It allows him/her to acquire the skills of reflexive thinking in 
under- graduate ajid postgraduate programmes in educational administration. it 
must be noted that the "practitioner oriented" approach to such programmes 
should not necessarily preclude efforts at pure res- ;ch and knowledge 
transmission per se . It is really a matter of emphasis . 

±f-. : is^ absolutely necessary to _point out, however briefly, Some of the 
limitations of the case method. Firstly, course instructors must, be extremely 
competent in understanding the mechanics of case writing and teaching. If not, 
there is usually much superficial learning taking place. For example, Argyris 
(1980, p. 211) highlighted .the philosophical and pedagogical problems that could 
develop when using the case method. He pointed to the likelihood that case 
teaching in management development programmes may 

(1) facilitate learning that does not question the 

underlying, values of executives or the policies of 
their organization and (2) inhibit the learning that 
would enable the executives to question these basic 
factors and to improve the application of new 
learning in the home organization. 
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Such _ Learning is. .described as "double- looped , " far while It may result in the 
detection and correction of errors xn the operational phases of policy 
implement* tiori , it ioes not agenda the need for changing .underlying 
philosophical perspectives > as well ac executive assumptions, policies and 
goals * 

Tnere can be tittle doubt as to the validity of frgyris's concern. Getzels 
(1979, p»5), in his discussion on problem- finding and research in educational 
administration, .argued that, "the i unction of: thinking is not just solving an 
actual problem but discovering, 2nvisaging,_ goina into deeper questions." 
Authentic case teaching is informed by Albert Einscein's statement that 

the formulation of a problem is often mors 
essential_than_its solution f which may be 
■erely a matter of mathematical or experi- 
mental skill. To raise new questions, from 
a new angle, requires creative imagination 
and marks re«d in advance in science. 

(Getzels, 1979, p. 5) 



The admonition here for the case writer and teacher is the need to take up the 
challenge of problem definition in the case analysis so that it is undergirded 
by philosophical, sociological and practical meaningf ulness . Does the critical 
incident . under review, for example, point in the direction of systematic 
organizational development and change? Does the issue of poor supervision 
reflect the wider concern of valuing on the importance of administrative and 
human relations within the corporate culture of the organization? In sum, what 
is being suggested is a holistic approach to resolving the issues within the 
narrow confines of the critical incident; 

Secondly, the often atheoretical approach to the case analysis and report is 
often said to be the reason for superficial teaching and learning. The 
principle of educational "praxis" _ is _a _ must. when using this method; Thirdly, 
case . exercises. _ can be. very time consuming and require ef rective teaching 
resources. Also when compared with lectures, they seem inefficient in the area 
of information processing, for students must have the prerequisite skills of 
handling relatively large volumes of information. for example, an ever present 
danger is the tendency to synopsize the dataL in the case, without ultimately 
discerning ^the _ block managerial/administrative issue(s) to be resolved. 
Providing theoretical and empirical justifications for judgements made is yet 
another kind of difficulty. This can be exacerbated by the use of emotion for 
logic. The reduction of these kinds of problems in area of 
intellectual/ecademic processing during the case analysis and report depends in 
large .measure on the facilitating skills and value orientations of th^ 
lecturer * 
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Fourthly^ effective., testing _and . appraisal of students' efforts during the case 
discussion and report have remained areas df__ concern. Tor _ example within _ the 
university setting, instructors are questioned on the validity of awarding 
sciiderits marks for classroom participation. There is usually fear of too much 
subjectivity •_. The key . i;3sue here is . that it is often unproductive to talk about 
right and wrong answers.. A better guide here _. is _ to decide on whether the right 
questions have been asked and the sclutions offered reasonably justified. 

in. vi of the difficulties, it may be judicious to downplay the use of cases 
for beginners in educational administration programmes . Ensure that a body of 
concepts , theories and research data have first been acquired by the students. 
Later on, perhaps at the postgraduate stage, the method can be more defensibly 
employed . 
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Appendix U 



Locating Varying Conceptions of Curriculum in Tyler 1 ? 
Sources and in Academic Disciplines 



Tyler 
(1949) 



Joyce and Weil 
(1972) 



Eisner andvallance 

(1974) 



(1977) 



Academic Discipline 
Scarce (Zais; 1975) 



1. Personal Sources Self Actualization 



Humanistic 
Curriculum 



Third Force Psychology 
Existential Person-centred 
philosophies 



The Learner 



2. Behaviour 
Modification 



Technology 



Technology 



Behavioural Psychology 



3. a, Information Cognitive processes 
Processing 



Developmental Psychology 



The Subject 
Matter 



3.1). 



Academic Rationalist) Academic Subject Other World Platonic 

Philosophy 



Contemporary 



4. Social 
Interaction 



Social 

Reconstruction/ 
Relevance 



Earth centred 
Reconstructionists philosophies. Disciplines 
that deal with social 
organization with its 
effect on individuals and 
how they in turn affect 
social change—sociology, 
social psychology, 
history, economics 



Source: Claudia Harvey, "Conceptions of Curriculum and Their Application to Teacher Education Programmes". 
• Wished M.A. Thesis OISEj 1979 p. 



Key Issues in Organizational Behaviour in the Educational Setti 

Alienation 

Career Development 

Centralization/Decentralization 

Collective Bargaining 

Communication 

Conflict Resolution 

Contingency Planning 

Crisis Management 

Employee Relations 

Group Behaviour 

Goal Setting 

Interpersonal Relations 

Job Satisfaction 

Job Enrichment 

Leadership 

Management Philosophy 
Management of Change 
Matrix Organization 
Motivation 
Morale 

Organizational Change 
Organizational Structure 
Personal Development 
Reorganization/Restructuring 
Supervision 
Strategic Planning 
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Appendix 111 



THE DIFFIDENT SUPERVISOR 



in 1 985, one year after John Duff became the Coordinator, Public Relations at a 
large trailing mstrtution in Toronto, he sat considering the outcome of his 
recent decision to have his two Administrative Assistants dismissed if they did 
not immediately resolve their personality differences. His response was 
somewhat unexpected for he had previously chosen to ignore the deteriorating 
interpersonal relations between the two people . Now, he had acted out of 
embarrassment and hurt for the officers had failed to cooperate even minimally 
in making the Department's highly publicized community outreach project the 
success that was anticipated. 



Duff, a _gen_ial_ and _ hardworking person, was appointed in 1984 to head the newly 
established public relations unit after some thirty years as an 
ins true tor /consultant in the Training Division of the organization. Much ct his 
effort in the new position had been spent in meetings with the top 
administrators of the institution formulating plans for the large scale 
community outreach, pro jeoti. Additionally, he was frequently out of the office 
meeting clients, public officials and the leaders of voluntary associations • 

The two senior Administrative Assistants assigned to the Unit were respectively 
responsible for general office management and community outreach. From time to 
time they were .expected to collaborate in order to get the various Project tasks 
completed. They had been recommended for the positions in the light of their 
years of service in several of the Departments in the organization (forty years 
altogether) and their acknowledged capability and competence in office 
administration • 

Initially, the Assistant responsible for office management was one salary grade 
below tier colleague and had to report to her . After some months, as part of the 
Financial Controller's efforts at incorporating the Unit into the wider 
organizational wage structure, both positions were given equivalent status and 
remuneration. Also, both officers were to report directly to the Coordinator . 

It soon became evident that the two officers, who had come from different 
cultural and ethnic backgrounds , had developed personal antagonisms for each 
other to_the point where there was a virtual breakdown in communication . At one 
stage, there was a request for a screen to separate their areas of operation in 
the office. 

As the tension increased in_ the office, the Coordinator would from time to time 
intervene diplomatically, and then only to offer a word of counsel and suggest 
the need for conciliation. Since the work output remained relatively high* he 

generally ignored the fact that the situation was becoming explosive. At one 

point, he confided to an Employee Relations Officer in the Personnel Department 
that the responsibility for working out their differences lay with the women 
themselves. Laughingly he said, "Let those dames sort themselves out. What am 
I doing in the middle of their brouhaha? I'll be damned." Privately he 
lamented that the Personnel people were not doing their job. 
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Events came to a head while the Coordinator was away on business related to the 
mounting of the Unit's first maj_or Community. Outreach Project; The two 
Assistants were expected L ^o work together to provide the support services for 
the event. In attempting to do so they got into a vicious confrontation which> 
in the absence of the Coordinator, had to be resolved by the .. Director of 
Employee Relations himself. As a result of this altercation the objectives of 
the Project were only partially achieved and the Unit received a ooor evaluation 
from the various community agencies. 

In a state of intense pique, Duff issued his ultimatum. As he calmed down and 
awaited a response, he became increasingly worried about his general 
administration of the Unit, and in particular how he could get the best out of 
his workers. 



This case was written by Gwendoline Williams during the 1^5 Case Writing 
Workshop. Case material of the School of Business Admmis tration is prepared as 
a basis for classroom discussion. 

Copyright (c) 1985, School of Business Administration, The University of Western 
Ontario arid University of the West Indies. 

This workshop was supported by a Canadian Studies Program grant, Secretary of 
State. 

********** 
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II. EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION IN DEVELOPING AREAS 
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Graduate programmes in educational administration in developing countries is a 
wide_ subject. I have narrowed down the topic to the Commonwealth Caribbean and 
African Universities. Even in the two regions I was able to find relevant 
information bh universities in West Indies* Guyana* Zimbabwe, Tanzania, Kenya 
and Nigeria. The universities referred to in my paper are relatively young and 
unknown internationally; To some extent, they may not even be well known within 
the Commonwealth Caribbean and Africa. However, the fact that graduate 
programmes in educational administration are offered in such institutions means 
that the subject has received the significance it deserves. Althouqh the 
subject is offered in several universities, the number of s tuder ts currently 
enrolled at graduate levels in the Commonwealth Caribbean and Africa is very 
small. Each ot the -miversi ties discussed in the paper has less than five 
students registered for graduate degrees in educational administration every 
academic year. There are many applicants but the scholarships available limit 
the intake to a very insignificant number. Those academicians who spend many 
hours with a handful _ of students often wonder about the economics of mounting 
the programmes. What is encouraging is that the graduates of such programmes 
have been deployed in key positions, both in the public and private sectors, 
within the two regions. 



Another observation expressed in the paper concerns exchange programmes for 
students and faculty members within the Commonwealth Caribbean and Africa. i am 
hot aware of any scheme that promotes such an exchange. However, an exchange of 
that kind would benefit the recipients and the regions because of the exposure 
leading to the discovery of the prevalent similarities and differences within 
the two regions. Such discoveries, I am convinced would lead to joint research 
projects which, in future, would benefit the world community. 

In the paper there are also discussions on the courses offered and the duration 
of the graduate programmes in educational administration within the universities 
of the Commonwealth Caribbean and Africa. Some universities offer master's 
degree programmes which take one academic year for full time students. Others 
require two academic years and twice that duration for part-time students. The 
programmes are administered ii terms of coursework, examinations and thesis. 
Some universities simply requite a master's or a doctor of philosophy thesis. A 
recent development among the universities in -he two regions is to require 
candidates to do coursework, examinations and projects before they are awarded a 
master 1 s degree in educational administration • 

These introductory remarks, I hope, have synthetized the focus of my paper . I 
would, however, like to mention from the outset that significant progress has 
been made by universities in our two regions to develop and implement 
educational administration graduate programmes . My paper has dwelt largely on 
masters degree programmes although programmes leading to certificates, diplomas 
and undergraduate degrees in educational administration have also been 
discussed. A number of universities in th^ two regions have programmes leading 
to Doctor of Philosophy, Ph.D. , and Doctor of Education, Ed.D. , in educational 
administration, bc^n of the degree programmes being research oriented. I am 
particularly critical of such degrees because some of the candidates admitted to 
them did not follow coursework programmes when they were studying for masters 1 
degrees . 
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University Programmes in Educational Administration 

Th^ lite Eric Williams , the founder and the first Prime Minister of Trinidad and 
Tobago, posed the following question- "Can the universities following overseas 
patterns, afford to think in terms of expanding graduate facilities when more 
and more potential undergraduates are knocking at their doors." 1 The answer, is 
yes and no. In Africa considerable expansions have taken place in primary 
teachers 1 colleges , secondary teachers' colleges and universities 1 colleges of 
education; Whit inspired expansions and establishment of new primary teachers' 
colleges was a decision, taken by African leaders in 1960 > aimed at providing 
universal primary education for all African children by the year. 1980. As 
enrolments in primary schools rocketed demand for teachers increased, and the 
desire for training teacher trainers also increased. The best teachers' 
trainers happened to be graduates and therefore graduate programmes had to be 
mounted with financial support from the World Bank. the negative part of my 
response to the late William's question is exemplified, to some extent, in 
programmes leading to certificates or diplomas in education mounted by the 
various campuses of the University of West indies and even African universities • 
The University of West indies, in fact, is unique in the two regions for 
mounting programmes leading to certificate and diploma in Education 
(Administration of Schools) . To be eligible for admission, a candidate must 
have been a successful internal student in an institution of teacher education 
for a minimum period of one year and have taught for three years; have had ter* 
years of satisfactory teaching experience, although hot having been an internal 
student in an institution of teacher education, provided she has been declared 
tc be a qualified or certified teacher by the competent authority in his/her 
country. The course of study extends for one year. 2 Graduates of such 
programmes, in my estimation, are most suitable for administration positions 
related to primary education. However, senior educational administrators would 
require undergraduate degrees in the teaching subjects and master's degrees in 
educational administration and planning to handle the rapidly expanding 
educational system phased with numerous problems. 

Another example of a programme leading to a Certificate in Educational 
Management and Administration is offered at Cave Hill, University of West 
indies. The University of West Indies Certificate is intended primarily for 
experienced practj tioners in the *ield of primary and secondary education now 
hold, or are likely to hold posts of special responsibility. It is designed to 
equip participants for effective leadership roles in the management and 
administration of educational institutions and organizations and in other 
supervisory management positions in the education system. To be eligible for 
admission, a candidate must be a trained teacher, that is, one who has satisfied 
the requirement of his/her territory for certification as such, with at least 
ten years approved teaching experience, or the status of a graduate of an 
approved university with at least five years approved experience. Candi 
aspiring to the Certificate in Educational Management and Administration at L 
Hill take the following courses: Objectives and Organization of Educate 
Human Development and Learning, Sociology of Euucation, Theories of Organizat 
and Administration; School Organization and Administration, The Government of 
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Education and Educational Organizations, Research Techniques and Research into 
Organizations and Evaluation and Assessment. 3 Some of the courses mentioned 
aocve are similar to those offered in graduate programmes in other universities. 
However, the graduate programmes are presumed to go into greater depthi 



Graduate Programmes in Educational-administration 

There are three observations I came across in the review of related, literature 
which are relevant to a _ .discussion ... _ bh graduate programmes offered by 
universities in the __comm_dnweatth Caribbean and Africa. One of the articles 
appearing in the Statist ic al Reports and Studies, a Unesco publication, observed 
that: M In many African countries it was riot until after 1965 that higher 
education really began to develop, or at least, to diversify." 4 _ Educational 
Administration and Management is one of the courses that was introduced much 
later in the universities in Africa as well as the Commonwealth Caribbean. 
Therefore, while discussing this paper one needs to appreciate the significant 
efforts that have been made within the last decade to incorporate educational 
administration and management into university programmes • Another observation, 
which needs to be borne in mind while discussing ec'ucationai administration 
graduate programmes in the Commonwealth Caribbean and Africa, was made by Ronald 
Dorei He said, "in the third world countries, as more arid more students seek 
higher and higher qualifications without the existence of jobs of appropriate 
levels in the modern sector of the economy, qualifications become debased as the 
numbers of educated unemployed grow^" Dore continued co say, "Kenya's 
educational system is even more recently established; the country did not have 
the high quality academic schools open to natives as Ceylon did. After 
independence educational expansion was given priority leading to greater growth 
in school output than modern sector jobs. "5 _ This observation, I can assure you, 
does not affect teacher education in general and educational administration in 
particular. As a matter of fact, there is a great shortage of qualified 
teachers and school administrators at all levels of bur educational system. 
Qualified educational administrators; in my opinion, would assist in reducing 
unemployment problems among the educated by ensuring .that curriculum provides 
appropriate skills leading to employment. The last observation that is relevant 
tbour discussion was made by William C. Strasser Jr. He said, "Universities 
are uniquely suited to help ■ igher education personnel to develop their 
understanding of institutional management . "^ Without over emphasizing 
Strasser's point, universities in the Commonwealth Caribbean and Africa need to 
develop graduate programmes for training and in servicing educational officers. 
Some of our university Vice Chancellors, principals, registrars arid permanent 
secretaries iri the Ministries of Education may not be knowledgeable about 
educational management. When those mentioned above are considered along side 
their juniors, namely headteachers and education officers, the field for 
graduate programmes in the two regions is then wide open. 

The University of Dar es Salaam is making efforts in that direction. One of the 
objectives of the Master of Arts ( M. A. ) programme in education is to train 
administrators, planners, and researchers for the Ministry of National Education 
and other educational insitutions in Tanzania and elsewhere.? The University of 
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Zimbabwe, on the other, hand has a Master of Education programme. (Educational 
Administration) designed to meet the needs of those working in the educational 
system at all levels. The programme is expected to prove of particular value to 
teachers holding posts^ of responsibility, school heads, lecturers in teachers' 
colleges, inspectors, administrators, Graduates working in formal and nor*- formal 
fields of adult education. 8 Universities of the Commonwealth Caribbean and 
Africa need hot be reminded of their .mission to provide skilled and effective 
administrators and managers for our educational systems, in particular, and also 
other sectors of our national economies. 

Admission Requirements for Graduate Programmes 
Educational Administration ~~ 



Many universities in the Commonwealth Caribbean and Africa seem to imitate 
universities in the United Kingdom, Canada, the United States, Australia and New 
Zealand. The admission requirements for graduate programmes , educational 
administration included, are at least undergraduate degrees. There are 
instances where admission requirements are even more stringent than those called 
for in developed countries. There are a few universities in the region that. are 
breaking away from the traditional requirements. The University of Guyana would 
admit non-graduates into a Master of Education degree programme under special 
conditions. 9 On the other _ hand, the University of West Indies requires 
candidates judged by the school of education to be unsatisfactory to pass a 
written test before they are admitted into graduate programmes . 1 0 Generally, 
most universities in the Commonwealth Caribbean and Africa require 3 first 
degree in education or a bachelor 1 s degree (arts or science) with a diploma or 
certificate in education as the basic requirement for admission into graduate 
programmes in education. For graduate programmes in educational administration, 
however, teaching and/or administrative experiences are additional requirements ♦ 
The University of Zimbabwe; for example, requires a minimum of three years in 
approved educational work, while the University of Guyana insists on two years 
experience. There is merit in requiring some teaching and administrative 
experiences before admission into graduate programmes for educational 
administration. Candidates need to be familiar with practical aspects of 
educational institutions in order to appreciate the theories aimed at improving 
the skills of those involved in administering them. Practicum during the 
? r ^ serVlc ? training is also essential even though :here is no evidence of such 
scheme for the master* s degree programme I have analyzed in the two regions. 

Duration for Graduate Programmes in Educational Administration 

As mentioned earlier in my introductory remarks, the duration of study for a 
master 1 s degree in educational administration differs from, one university to 
another throughout the two regions. . Five examples have been sighted to 
illustrate this point. At the University of West indies candidates are required 
to follow the prescribed course of study over a minimum period of six terms. At 
Ahmad u Bello University in Nigeria a master of education with specialization in 
educational administration and planning requires four terms for full-time 
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students and four long vacations for part-time. At the University, of Zimbabwe, 
on the other hand, che master of education. degree extends over a period of one 
year for full-time students and t^o years for part- time i At Kenyatta College, 
University of Nairobi, the master of education programmes normally take two 
year3 for : fall- time students and are divided into coursework and research, each 
lasting one academic year. Last but hot lea*;t> the University of Guyana 
requires one and one-half years for full- time students done by coursework, 
examinations laboratory perf orman^3 and thesis. One wonders why there should 
be _ a difference of one year duration between the University of Zimbabwe and the 
University of West Indies. Using my experience at Kenyatta University College, 
I would speculate the difference occurs because of the emphasis placed on the 
research. While some universities do not require a masterpiece thesis at this 
levels other universities do* _ Therefore, the time provided for research and 
writing of thesis does indicate the seriousnes j of work expected from 
candidates. There have been numerous instances where candidates have tahen more 
than two years to complete masters 1 degrees mainly because of the time it takes 
to complete theses. Even when the thesis has been completed in time, there are 
further delays caused by external examiners and boards of examiners. In the 
final analysis it takes four years on the average to graduate a candidate for 
master's degree. 

To conclude this section, I would like to mention that the Ahmadu Bello 
University programme, which utilises long vocations, is unique in the two 
regions. The University of Guyana comes closer to this in its post graduate 
diploma in education. it utilizes week-ends and long vacations to enable 
students who are full-time at work to complete their graduate diploma in one 
year. I have not been able to verify whether the master of education programme 
at the University of Guyana is organized along the same lines. What is 
important about organizing programmes that utilize long vacations is that 
candidates can continue working full-time. They could also bring their 
immediate and oh going experiences to enrich the classroom discussions . 
Possibilities of trying some of the theories learnt during the lectures on the 
working environment are greater, should the theories succeed or fail* there are 
possibilities for discussions in classroom situations later. However, 
arrangements would have to be made to ensure that university lecturers affected 
have vacation at some point within the academic year. 

Courses Of f ered_jfor_Gra lu a te Progr ammes in Educational Administration 

For the benefit of bur discussion I have listed courses offered 
universities in the region and in the appendix there are detailed 
descriptions taken from two other universities. 



The University of Zimbabwe offers a wide rangj of courses for a Master of 
Education (Administration) • 
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Candidates are required to take the equivalent of ten full courses listed 
below: 



I. 


Research Methodology; 


2. 


Evolving Concept in Educational Administration; 


3. 


Administration of Intercultural Education; 


4. 


Administrative Processes in Education; 


5. 


Personality Theories and Development; 


6. 


Psychological Foundations of Curriculum Development; 


7i 


Administration of Education in Zimbabwe; 


8. 


Supervision of Educational Personnel; 


9. 


The Role of the Administrator; 


10. 


Organization of Schools; 


iis 


Educational Planning; 


12. 


Economics of Educations- 


13. 


Measurement and Evaluation; 


14. 


Programme Evaluation; 


15. 


Adaptive Processes in Educational Organization; 


16. 


Administration and Student Personnel; 


17. 


The Administration and Organization of Higher Education; 


18. 


Administrative Science and Educational Administration; 


19. 


The Politics of Education. 



These arp half courses except Research Methodology which is a full course. 12 
What this means is that candidates must take most of the courses listed above. 
In addition, candidates are required, to write a dissertation which counts for 
two full courses. One course requires special mention: "Administration rnd 
Organization of Higher Education." You will recall I had expressed concern in 
this area. Therefore, the inclusion of that course in the master of education 
administration is a step in the right direction. I would like more courses 
developed to cater to increasing demand for highly, qualified administrators in 
our universities and other institutions of higher learning. 

Kenya tta University College, University of Nairobi, provides another example of 
the course outline for the Master of Education degree in Administration, 
Economics and Planning. The following is the course outline: 



is 


Principles of Economics arid Planning; 


2; 


Overview of Educational Administration; 


3. 


General Course in Curriculum Development; 


4. 


Research Methodology; 


5. 


Theories of Administration; 


6. 


Primary School Administration; 


7. 


Secondary School Administration;. 


8. 


Fundamentals of National Education and Administration; 


9. 


Policies and Educational institutions; 


iOi 


Micro Economics of Education; 


11. 


Macro Economics of Education; 


12. 


Education c:nd Socio- Economic Development; 




Ill 



13. General Problems of Educational Planning in Developing Countries? 
14 • Methodologies of Educational Planning with Special Reference to 

Developing Countries; _ 
15 • Planning for Change in Educational Systems; 
16. Administrative Factors and Educational Planning. 13 

The first four courses are compulsory. Those majoring in administration take 
the five courses immediately below the compulsory ones. The remaining eight 
courses are taken by those majoring in economics and planning. In addition to 
the courses, the University of Nairobi, like the University of Zimbabwe* 
requires candidates to write a thesis as a partial fulfillment of the 
requirement, for the Master of Education (Administration) . However, the 
candidates of M.Ed, of the University of Zimbabwe are required to take more 
courses and complete theses within one year, while at the University of Nairobi 
less courses are offered and candidates spend a whole year writing theses. 

Course Descriptions For Graduate Programmes in Educational Administration 



Samples of course descriptions for Master of Education Administration appear in 
the appendix. The first appendix shows the course description of the Master of 
Education Administration and Planning of Bayero Uni vers i ty in Nigeria. The 
appendix two shows the Postgraduate Certificate of Educational Management and 
Administration at Cave Hill, the University of West Indies. Ironically, course 
one listed by the two universities are very similar . Courses on Research 
Techniques, Evaluation and Assessment taught at Cave Hill do not seem to have 
their counterparts at Bayero Uni vers i ty , while courses related to educational 
planning offered by Bayero University do not seem to have their counterparts at 
Cave Hill College. One can, therefore, cone lade that there are similarities and 
differences between the courses offered for graduate programmes in the 
Universities of the Commonwealth Caribbean and Africa just as the history of the 
two regions have similarities and differences . Perhaps there should be a move 
to narrow our differences through exchange programmes; There is a significant 
omission, however, on all the courses I have analyzed and discussed with you. 
None of them seems to address itself to financial management. Unless t'.iat 
aspect of educational administration is covered elsewhere, perhaps we should ask 
ourselves, "Why the omission and what can be done about it?" 
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APPENDIX I 

Bayero University, Nigeria 

Co urse Descriptions — M.Ed, Administration and Pt^nnxii^ 

Unit One: Organizational Theory and Roles. 

Characteristics of Social Organizations; The Concept of 
Bureaucracy; Organizational and Management; Application of 
Management;, principles of Schools; Role Theory- Role Conflict; The 
Role of the Secondary School Principal* 

Unit Two: Administration of Nigerian Education. 

Federal Government Policy on Education; The ^ole of the Federal 
Government; The Role of '.he State Government; The Role of the Local 
Government; 

Unit Three: The Universal primary Education. 

Aims and implementation of the U.P.E. Scheme; The 1976 U.P.E.; 
Effects ot the U.P.E. on Manpower; Changes in Secondary Education 
as a Result of the U.P.E. 

Unit Four; Educational Development and Planning. 

The Role of Education and Social and Economic Development; The 
Concept of Human Resources and Their Development; The Definition, 
Substance, Strategy and Subject Matter of Educational Planning and 
Organization; Methods and Principles of Educational Planning; The 
Basic Activities in Preparing a Draft of the Educational Plan. 

Unit Five: Approaches to Educational Planning. 

Social Demand Approach; Manpower Forecasts; Cost-benetit Analysis; 
Normative Method; Saturation Co-efficient. 

Unit Six: Aspects of Educational Planning. 

Qualitative Aspects; Administrative Aspects; Social Aspects. 14 
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APPENDIX II 



UniV-ers±ry_of West .jadxes^Cave HxiJL 



Course Descriptions: Certificate in Educational Management and Adminis oration 



1. Theoriesof Organization and Administration. 

A study of organizational theories and their application to educational 
institutions and an examination of the dynamics of the behaviour of. the 
educational administrator , including role theory and role conflict. 



2. School Organization and Administration. 

This is the major section of the course; it is concerned with the 
organization, administration and evaluation of educational systems and 
institutions , 



3. The Government of Education and Educational Organizations. 

The Government of Educational Institutions; Institutional and Central 
Political Framework; Organs of Influence, etc. laws, rules and 
regulations . 



4. Research Techniques and Research into Organization. 

An introduction to basic research techniques that are particularly 
suited to the study of educational problems and organizations . 

5. Evaluation and Assessment. 

The evaluation of pupil achievement, teacher effectiveness, 
instructional programmes, schools, etc. 1 ^. 
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This .papers was prepared for a Symposium on ._ "The Professional Preparation arid 
Development of Educational Administrators in Developing Areas/' sponsored by the 
Caribbean Society of Educational Administrators in association with the 
Commonwealth Council, for Educational Administrators . . It presents some of the 
findings and experiences of the research project "Training Third World 
Educational Administrators — Methods and Materials" which is funded by the 
Overseas Development Administration, UK* The views expressed in this paper are 
those of the authors and should not be taken to represent the views of the ODA. 



The ODA- funded research project originated out of a concern for the severe 
shortage __ of _ appropriate materials for use in the training of third world 
educational _ administrators • The original project aims Were to survey the 
provision of training in educational administration in a number of developing 
countries and its quality in relation to identified training needs; >:o study the 
nature of this provision particularly the alternative strategies, training 
methods and materials which are employed; and to develop, in collaboration with 
third. world trainers, materials for use in future training programmes . in the 
course of time we recognised that a key role the project could also be playing, 
and one which we have seen increasingly as a major objective, is to stimulate 
institutional materials development processes and the adoption of more diverse 
training methodologies by third world trainer s* 



The purposes of this paper therefore, are to outline some of the findings, 
impressions and experiences from the past three and a half years of the 
project's life_. We look first at the present preoccupation with educational 
administrator training, suggesting a number of problem areas that will need to 
be tackled if new training initiatives are to have a significant impact in the 
future. One critical issue is lack of training materials, and we provide an 
overview of methods and materials used in training and examine questions 
concerning materials \_ development, _ dissemination and utilisation* We then 
describe the materials we have developed and discuss some of the findings from 
the field trials and our initial conclusions . Finally we attempt to synthesize 
these various strands in order to present for discussion some more generalisable 
conclusions concerning learning resources for the professional development of 
educational administrators in the third worlds 

The paper is thus in four parts, 

1. The professional development of educational administrators — patterns of 
training. and problem areas 

2. Methods and materials — an overview arid examination of issues 

3. The ODA project materials-- their development, dissemination and 
evaluation 

4. Learning Resources — towards some conclusions 
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1. THE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS 

fa) Educational Preoccupations - past and Present 

Education in the developing world as in industrialised countries is rather prone 
to waves of enthusiasm for some particular aspect of .activity which is 
ultimately supplanted by another. Right now, training educational 
administrators seems to be an area of intensifying interest, at least in quite a 
few different parts of the world. 

There has been a succession of different educational preoccupations in the third 
world since the days of newly achieved independence in the early 60' s. 

i. The build- up of secondary and higher education to meet shortfalls in well 
qualified manpower * 



2. ^The_ generation of many curriculum development projects aimed at making the 
content of education more relevant and less influenced by colonial 
perceptions of what was appropriate. 

3. The disappointing iove affair with educational technology, which promised 
to make education more effective, cheaper and more widely disseminated , and 
which largely failed to deliver these promises. 

4. Educational planning and the pur»h to rapidly increase enrolments • Massive 
achievements in .enrolments were accomplished, but against a background of 
rising population figures and falling economic growth figures , the 
anticipations of universal primary education in many developing countries by 

1980 proved a cruel disappointment. Educational planning has come under 

heavy attack since it is widely perceived to be unduly centralist and 
undemocratic as well as prone to margins of error in guessing the future 
which are so substantial aa to put the utility of the planning exercise in 
considerable doubt. 



5. Nonformal education as the liferaft on which optimistic pundits seek to 
escape from the sinking ship of formal educational systems which are said to 
be irrelevant, ineffective and inefficient. (Deschooling — the extreme 
reaction — never caught on in the Third Wcrld, thank goodness ) . 



So now the training of educational administrators/managers (call them what you 
will), seems to be one of the current and growing enthusiasms • Curiously this 
preoccupation is equally visible in industrialised countries , as in the Third 
World. For some reason, Australia, Canada and some (but by no means most) parts 
of the USA have givim administrator training priority and emphasis for a good 
few years now. Indeed, a small number of institutions in the USA have a track 
record going back decades , although their work was often heavily .oriented _ to 
research and theory- building as opposed to training. Elsewhere, the emphasis 
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is_ fairly , new. _ __ Britain, for example, has just launched a national scheme for 
the training of head teachers, with a centre currently located at Bristol 
University, and there are some parallels in other OCED countries. 

Many of these new developments are clearly based on dissatisfaction with prior 
arrangements. Three questions immediately pose themselves. 

1. Why this hew preoccupation with training educational administrators^ 

2 • What is the nature of current training provision? 

3. is it having a significant effect or is it likely to? 

These are questions we shall address in the rest of this part of the paper. 



(b) The New Emphasis 



The new emphasis on training educational _ administrators has its roots in the 
experiences of the 60's and 70's. As remarked earlier, these decades saw a 
succession of attempts to extend the provision of education in developing 
countries, to define more relevant goals and contents, to improve effectiveness 
and raise the quality of education, and to make it more efficient thereby 
increasing quantity and quality without escalating costs. In broad terms, the 
achievements _in_ extending access to education have been impressive even if they 
fell short of the early optimistic targets. But a considerable price has been 
paid. Many would argue that standards have fallen (albeit compared to earlier 
systems that were much more elitist) and costs have not been significantly 
reduced. Perhaps most significantly, the belief that the models of education 
which, the third world inherited from the West are irrelevant is still 
widespread. Yet efforts to reform education have made relatively little 
progress (at least in relation to the early expectations of what would Be 
accomplished) . Hence, the current diagnosis that it is the implementation of 
these reforms that is the weak, link in the chains if education is managed at 
the middle and lower levels by people who have had no training, then—the 
argument runs— it is not surprising to find that they are not particularly 
effective, efficient or responsive to change • 

One „of _. the. principal agencies to expose this view is the World Bank, and it is 
no coincidence that several of the national institutes being established in 
t.iird world countries were set up with World Bank funds. However, the Bank does 
r «ot dictate to borrowers what they must borrow although it wields considerable 
influence, and there is ho doubt that this analysis is widely shared in 
Ministries of Education as it is in other agencies such as UNESCO . It is hard 
to disagree with this consensus , although there are several dangers inherent in 
it. One is that training administrators will become another in the list of 
transient fads or gimmicks to which education is prone, to be replaced by 
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another as soon as it appears that results will be hard to come by and not to be 
achieved overnight. Another is that committment will ..be_rhetorical rather than 
real, and that token efforts will merely scratch the surface of the problem. A 
third is that the training programmes are likely to succeed in training people 
in systems' maintenance but not in innovation and reform. 



(c) Current Provision in Developing Countries 



In developing countries, attention to the training of administrators is by no 
means evenly distributed. Some countries give it much more weight, than others . 
We can distinguish five principal forms of provision. 

1. Ad hoc one-off courses or conferences organised by departments of the 
Ministry of Education,, or local authorities*. 

2. Courses organised by university departments of education. 
3 • On- the- job- training . 

4. Training abroad. 



5. .Specialised Ministry sponsored institutes for the training of 
educational administrators. 

In the first form of provision, we find tni iis tries laying on courses or 
conferences within the Ministry itself as a rule. These are provided for tile 
planners, the curriculum developers, the inspectorate, office managers, local 
directors of education, but usually on an occasional basis. There is not 
normally any sequential basis to this _ plro_v_isionr-i t_ attempts to deal wi th 
specific problems as they occur, — and it rarely attempts to cover the mass of 
principals and deputy principals who are usually too numerous to be catered for. 
Weaknesses of this provision are numerous. There is usually little or no 
investigation into the real training needs of the participants and very often 
the courses are mainly intended to inform participants of some new initiative 
rather than to equip them to carry it out. The 'trainers' are often carrying 
out_. _a. propaganda role; they may have little training skill or ability; not 
infrequently they are ignorant of education and will have been brought in 
temporarily from a national institute of public administration or some 
university equivalent. Also there is often little follow-up in terms of 
supporting the participants in their sut equent work or evaluating the impact of 
the original input. 



♦This term is used to denote any regional, provincial > district _or_ local 
U authority charged with providing educational services* 
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The second form of provision — oy university departments of education— has also 
been exposed to a considerable volume of criticism. The courses usually lead to 
an academic award, and this may mean th.it they are too long and too preoccupied 
with the acquisition of academic knowledge and skills. which are different from 
those needed by the administrator. A frequent complaint is that these courses 
are too 'theoretical 1 and insufficiently "practical This distinction is 
really. „a . naive one; the problem is more that such courses tend to stress 
acquisition of knowledge (of facts arid theories) rather than acquisition _of 
skills or competencies . Of course in reality one needs the most appropriate 
mixture of both, and ultimately the distinction between " theory" and ,f practice" 
breaks down; M *here__is_ ixbthing^ _so practical as a good theory, M as Kurt Lewiri 
remarked-^- the. problem is to know what theories are good ones aid to discern 
their practical implications . Also, academic courses do entail the acquisition 
of skills — taking notes, writing succinct presentations , lis tening and 
exposition, gutting texts for their essential signifance under pressure, and 
others which are very_ much .germane to the administrator's task. Nevertheless 
many administrative skills, particularly in the human relations domain are given 
little airing in these courses other than by exposure to such theoretical fields 
as organizational sociology, industrial psychology, systems theory, and 
development economics. The chances of administrators being able to improve the 
morale of their subordinates as a result remains doubtful. Even more mundane 
ltema : such as ' how to run a staff-meeting, or a parent- teacher association, or 
how to do the accounts, tend to receive scant attention. Further, university 
sponsored courses often apply excessively stringent admissions and assessment 
criteria in relation to the employer 1 s and the employees* needs in terms of 
job- performance • 

On the job training, our third category, is rarely practised in any systematic 
way. School principals are of ten. expected. to make. the transition from classroom 
teacher to head teacher on the basis of classroom experience alone. A fortunate 
few will have served a period as deputy principal under the watchful eye of an 
experienced and helpful head, or a novice inspector may be teaued with a mere 
experienced one, but whether any formal training other than "sitting with 
Nellie" or "learning by doing" takes place is unlikely. One of the few 
countries anywhere to have a formal scheme of principals training their deputies 
is Japan;, 



Another form of on the job training is in the use of distance teaching materials 
— self instructional manuals or correspondence courses . These are riot 
widespread at the moment but there is growing interest in the techniques. The 
Alama Iqbal Open Uni vers i ty of Pakis tan provides correspondence courses for 
educational administrators, for instance. However, doubts have been expressed 
whether distance teaching can effectively improve skills, although its scope in 
improving the knowledge base of trainees is not questioned. 
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The fourth form of provision, training abroad — mbs t frequently on academic 
award-bearing course in foreign uhiversities—has usually been reser^/d for 
higher-level administrators, and planners. it _is, of ..course, very, expensive and 
in most countries depends on the supply of aid-funded scholarships from foreign 
donors, (One curious omission in the past, which is now beginning to receive 
some attention, is courses for the training of trainers.) The same kind of 
criticisms of university- type courses reported earlier are. levelled at this type 
of training, and in some in stances such courses may fee even more, irrelevant. It 
is. not unkown for administrators to attend courses in industrialised countries 
which- are intended purely for nationals of those countries, in Britain, for 
example, trainees from Third World countries may find themselves on courses 
which demand a detailed knowledge of the workings of British local, government 
and the Department of Education aad. Science, and which rarely contain even an 
element of comparative study of administration in other European countries, 
indeed, our observation is that educat cnal administration training in many 
parts of the world is very parochial; we have known trainers to assert that they 
have nothing to learn from other countries . 

This raises a very important question, to which we shall return later, 
concerning the relevance of training aims, contents and methods developed in any 
one context to any other. Interestingly, one form cZ Toreign training that is 
developing, and increasingly, is for groups of trainees from one third wcrld 
country to go to another (eigi Sri Lankan administrators being sent to India and 
Malaysia) for staff development purposes. 



The fifth form, of provision, that of national institutes for training 
educational administrators— normally sponsored by the Ministry or part of — is a 
more recent phenomenon. There is quite a clutch of these newly- hatched outfits 
—particularly around the rim (and in the middle) of the Indian Ocean and the 
South China Sea. For example: 



- NIEPA (National Institute of Educational Planning and Administration 
— India j 

- SCEA (Staff College for Educational Administration — Sri Lanka) 



- IDEA (Institute for the Development of Educational Administration — 
one in Thailand, one in Philippines) 

- KESI (Kenya Education Staff Institute) 

~ MANTEP (Management Training for Educational Personnel—Tanzania) 

- MIE (Mauritius Institute of Education) 

- n'IEM (National Institute of Educational Management — Malaysia) 

- Management and Training Centre (recent initiative of the Ministry of 
Education — -Ethopia ) 
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(d) The Effects of the New Emphasis 

It^is _ too__ early to say whether the new emphases being given to training 
administrators is having a significant qualitative impact- Most of the new 
institutes have not been in existence long enough to have done more than begin 
to address the heeds. Even in .countries, like India and Malaysia, where the 
training programmes have been in operation for a number of years, the numbers ot 
personnel, requiring training are very large. In Sri Lanka , for example, the 
numbers ot principals, inspectors and education officers who .should receive 
training is far greater than the Staff College can cope with. As a result, the 
SCEA concentrates on the Columbo district and four pilot areas in which ah 
experimental management reform is under way. Regional management centres in 
other parts of the island are intended to cater to others, but these are in 
their infancy. In Tanzania there are 10,000 primary school principals in need 
of training (apart from other categories) , but most of the staff of MANTEP are 
currently overseas being trained themselves. 

If the new initiatives are to have a significant impact in the future, there are 
a number of problem areas that will need to be tackled. The following 
problematigue is of course a general one, based on cur experience of a wide 
variety of institutions. Not every problem afflicts every institution, though 
many experience most of them. 

(i ) Inadequate budge ts 

Some of the new institutes are run on a shoestring. They are housed in poor 
accommodation, often premises that have been vacated or abandoned by someone 
else. There is insufficient equipment, especially transportation. There 
are riot enough ancillary personnel - in one place a trainer with UNESCO 
experience and a Mas ter \ s degree does all the photocopying. very few 
institutes have a research/evaluation officer, or spend significant sums on 
these crucial activities. It is essential to create an impression on 
administrative trainees that the training, institute is itself a model of 
efficient organization, otherwise they are likely to be unmoved by the 
rhetoric of the trainers. 

(li jshortage of suitable training m aterials 

Materials production is a very time consuming exercise which requires a good 
deal of special skills. Indeed, being a good trainer and a good materials 
designer are by no means identical. Trainers often have timetables, that 
leave insufficient time for generating materials ,_ and this increases the 
pressure on them to use traditional methods, particularly the lecture. 
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(iii) Under trained trainers 



The trainers themselves sometimes lack sufficient knowledge of their ovh 
subject matter, especially in regard tc having a critical approach tb_ i t_. 
Planning techniques/ for example, are often taught without, any discussion 
pf their limitations. The trainers, in some instances, have inadequate 
knowledge and experience of alternative training methods and techniques; 
their style and approach is frequently that of the teacher rather than 
the trainer. In general though, this problem of undertrained trainers is 
being tackled because it is an area where aid agencies can fairly easily 
supply technical asaistance (although one wonders sometimes about the 
appropriateness of some of this assistance). 

dv) Neglect of research into training needs and impact of training 

Research. is a greatly neglected area. Very little systematic study of 
the training needs of the clientele is carried bat. Wh : sn there is some 
effort it is usually done by the trainers who frequently have little or 
ho research background. Gross sampling errors, ambiguous questionnaires, 
prejudged conclusions , invalid inferences and other weaknesses are 
common* _ _. -The_ _ results often indicate broad vague topic areas without 
specifying the skills or competencies that are heeded, to perform a 
particular job in a particular context. The results are similar with 
impact studies. Evaluation consists, all too frequently, of enquiring 
whether trainees^ found £he course useful, and which bits they found most 
useful. _ Whether training actually improves job performance is a very 
difficult question to answer, and it is significant that the few studies 
which make a serious attempt to answer it usually find little evidence in 
favour. This may, of course, be due to the methodological problem. 

(v) _ £ ack of a coherent national training policy 

h fifth problem area, and one which tc a great extent contributes to 
those institutional, problems. _we_ have already mentioned, is the lack, in 
soae^. countries, of any coherent training policy on educational 
administrator improvement and poor coordination and integration of 
training provision . It seems that many of the questions covering the 
status and priority, to be given to training, trainee selection and 
incentives for training, personnel policies and so on are insufficiently 
explored for the new initiatives to achieve maximum impact. 
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2. METHODS AND MATERIALS - AN OVERVIEW AND EXAMINATION OF ISSUES 



The. -ticst. part of _ this _ paper highlighted some of the contextual factors 
surrounding the professional development of educational administrators, and 
looked at patterns of training provision. A number of problem areas, were 
identified including nhe neglect of adequate, training needs analysis and the 
issue of appropriate and suitable methods and materials . 

In : orcier to provide additional reference points for our subsequent analysis of 
learning resources for professional development of educational administrators in 
the third world it will be useful >,bv to: 

ia) provide an overview of methods used in training, 

(b) highlight some key issues surrounding methods and consider some of the 
arguments tor and against their use, the issue of cultural 
appropriateness, the evidence which exists concerning their 
effectiveness and the factors affecting the choice of method, 

(c) look at materials heeds and availability, 



(d) examine the experiences of curriculum innovation in other sectors with 
a view to identifying significant factors associated with successful 
materials development, dissemination and implementation. 

(a) Overview of methods used in training administrators 

The descriptive literature on teaching methods and materials used in preparing 
educational administrators is ex-tensive, particularly as it pertains to the 
West, The methods of instruction range from traditional lectures to case 
studies and modern ins true tional technology such es the use of computer 
simulations. It is evident that a wide range of methods are being used. 



Many of the non- traditional methods now used in tr? xning educational 
administrators derive from, the experience. in fields other than education. Thus 
case study methods, in- basket exercises and simulations have their origins in 
war. games employed in military training. These r'?re quickly adopted and used 
extensively in management training, as a number of standard references have 
documented* 1 



These developments have had some influence on the education sector, and 
inevitably there has been an increasing tendency to explore the potential and 
value of such approaches for educational administration training.. Recent. years 
have seen a shift from learning through theoretical and knowledge packed 
lectures to learning and developing educational administrative skills through 
practice, experience and less traditional methods. 
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A further influence on approaches adopted in educational administrator training ^ 
particularly in North America, is the competency-based training movement. CBT 
has been used for developing training models in a number of fields, but only 
recently has it been applied to educational administration training i The 
approach rigorously and systematically identifies what competencies are required 
of ef fective leaders (or other, groups) , by developing and testing _ competency 
indicators which describe a leader's performance in terms of a large number of 
competency statements, and the level of competency required. On the basis of 
this analysis, project teams can develop instructional programmes and Materials 
for identified competencies , _ together with assessment tools. One example of 
this, is Project ASK ( Administrative Skills and Knowledge) at the University of 
Alberta in Canada which has developed educational programmes and^moduiar 
materials to cover selected prioiity tasks of school principals ,2 

A number of overviews of educational administrator preparation have, highlighted 
the d^velopaaervtSL in the non traditional methods i in an early, overview of the 
American situation, Wynn^ reported optimistically on the progress in the 
development of what he calls •unconventional' methods and materials (eg, case 
studies, simulation exercises and role-plays), discussing their advantages and 

disadvantages and providing examples of their use,, However,, a more recent 

review of prepajratofy prograimes in American institutions^, reveals that the 
predominant raoc?e of instruction amongst the 370 institutions surveyed was 
classroom lectures and discussions, with groups ot 10-30 strdents • Moreover, 
whilst some use of simulation techniques was reported by professors, the 
students surveyed did net support .that they had actually experienced these 
extensively^ it appears, therefore, that although most course descriptions 
indicate that a range of teaching methodologies are used, there seems to be 
little documentary evidence to support these claims, or comprehensive surveys 
which indicate the extent of use; more frequently the literature reveals the 
lack of use of such methods. 

Reports of methods used in the third world have indicated that there is a trend 
towards greater utilisation of non- traditional methods, but no detailed surveys 
of methods have been found in che literature. A Unesco review of programmes for 
training school administrators and supervisors in the Far East revealed that 
methods used included lecture-type sessions; panel discussions; viewing of 
films; in-basket trainings group dynamics; simulated games; and role playing 



The Unesco .Regional. Of £ice_ in .Bangkok has been instrumental in enhancing the 
capability of national training centres in the Far East in carrying out their 
training programmes in educational planning and administration. Activities 
include training ?nd materials development workshops involving che development 
and testing of distance teaching materials in educational administration. A 
recent _pr0j.eo.it evaluation workshop noted the need to improve existing materials, 
develop further materials and explore the use of a wider variety of training 
methods .6 
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(b) Training methods - key issues 

f x) Rational for the ase-Ol rrojr_tr^TfTnngi met hods 

The case for non- traditional approaches to training is based on a number _of 
arguments. The widespread impact _ of _ maha9emen_t. sci«ij\ : 7fis_ bn_ . .. educational 
administration has^ to some extent, resulted, in _ trainers becoming less 
interested _in theory and knowledge and more interested in the development of 
attitudes and skills, and there are many who now consider that the primary 
purpose of training is to improve the skills area. To achieve this, it is 
argued, a trainee needs practice and feedback, and, therefore, methods must be 
sought which allow this and which. „go beyond the "sterility of traditional 
classroom based training. 1,7 Training should permit the learner to try out 
skills and techniques and profit by mistakes in a framework which provides 
important elements of their environment without including those leading to 
danger or unnecessary complexity. 

/L.Jc.ey .feature of this view about training is the importance of experience • 
Experiential training is based on the direct experiences of the participants as 
opposed to the vicarious experience garnered through didactic approaches. It is 
also an inductive rather than a deductive process — the participant discovers for 
himself or herself the learnings of fered by the experiential process . One of 
major proponents of learning through experience is Kblb 8 who presents it as 
a cycle consisting of: the concrete experience, reflective observation, abstract 
conceptualization, and active experimentation . The debate surrounding tne 
theory-practice conflict, and the concept of the transfer of training (or 
learning! _ through^ provision of "reality-oriented" experiences has tnus been the 
motivating force behind the adoption of new participatory techniques . A further 
argument is that many non- traditional methods , for example simulations, not ony 
provide an experience of reality which will enable transfer of learning, but 
also are the most effective .method of teaching management practice to large 
numbers. _of__ students. Often they are the only substitute available for 
supervised field attachments . 

The case for non- traditional, met hods is supported by what is known of how adults 
learn. „ Adult development theories describe a variety of elements or 
environmental conditions that facilitate development towards maturity. Most 
significantly, all highlight a basic belief in the learner . They have important 
implications for adult education and the general prescriptions for. ways to 
promote adult learning;, educational, principles employed by trainers of 
educational administrators need to be based on adult and not child learning. 

This distinction, between andragogy and pedagogy has been highlighted by 
Knowles. 9 The former is described as a process model where the teacher 
(trainer) acts asa facilitator who creates a mechanism for mutual learning and 
designs a pattern of learning experiences with suitable techniques and 
materials . 
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In the pedagogical method, the teacher decides the knowledge or skills to be 
transmitted, organises content into a logical order and "teaches" using 
lectures -, readings -, discussions and other expositive methods. 



In sum, the arguments for the more extensive use of non- traditional training 
methods derive from the key concepts of andragogy and the transfer of learning. 
The applications of these arguments wi thin the specialist field of educational 
administration is less widespread than in other spheres of adult education , but 
is increasing^ 

(ii) Arguments against the use of hen » zx ad i tional methods 



Tbere__are a .number of .arguments presented against the use of non- traditional 
methods i These can best be illustrated by a consideration of the factors which 
appear to militate against their wider use. The development of materials in 

support of many non- traditional methods, such as in-basket exercises, 

simulations and role- playing .situations _is_ .arduous and time-consuming, and the 
expertise, often not available either to develop the materials required or to 
handle the method in the training situation. 

Such methods can be felt as a threat by both trainers and _ participants; the 
participants are confronted with difficult situations in which their responses 
and behaviours are exposed and challenged by their colleagues and on the course; 
the trainer can no longer depend on being the teacher and the font of wisdom, 
but becomes a facilitator of a unique learning experience • 

There are_^uLs^ jnumerdua logistic problems ; The methods have implications in 
terms of space depending, as they frequently do, on intensive small group work 
and/or large areas for simulation situations; most in-service educational 
activities are heavily subscribed and space is usually at a premium. Time is 
another important factor working, as it does, against the more extensive use of 
human relations techniques such as Fensitivity training and T groups , which 
achieve best results through a series of events or experiences over a period of 
time • 



Most critical, however, are z the concerns often expressed at the extent to which 
learning is. actually transferred to the job, and the influence of cultural 
factors on the use and acceptability of methods developed in a different 
(western/business ) context. 
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-4ixi-)------T-te issue of cultural appropriateness 

As we have seen, many non- traditional methods are supported by andragogic 
concepts; they are also influenced by psychoanalytic theories, and ideas of 
inter-personal competition and the need for achievement. Research, most of 
which has been conducted in the West, appears to validate many of these 
principles, revealing the importance of such characteristics (eg*, respect for 
personality, participation in decision-making, freedom of expression and 
mutuality of responsibility for learning) for effective adult education. 

However, it is important to consider the possible cultural bias of the 
assumptions of learner-centred approaches derived from andragogy • in recent 
years ^ attention nas increasingly been given to the suitability of transferring 
to developing countries western models of professional preparation and 
development of educational administration, and to the relevance of theories of 
school administration. *0 However, discussions about the appropriateness of 
western methods in developing countries tend to take place within the broader 
framework of_ cross cultural training, 1 1 or focus on experiences in the public 
administration and management field. The writer, Thiagarajan^ highlights a 
number of problems involved in running behavioural science-oriented management 
training programmes in developing countries • Based on the experience of 
programmes _in Asia, ne stresses the importance of ensuring that management 
" a± _ I1±rig : is integrated with the prevailing social and organisational systems. 
He observes that traditional rote-learning and the status difference between 
teacher and taught mitigates against the small group behaviourally orientated 
program. fie questions the relevance of the human relations methods as they are 
based on alien assumptions about student- teacher roles. There are differences 
in the third world with regards to participation, motivation and in the 
potential for transfer o£ learning because of the possibly greater dysfunctions 
that exist between learning and real life attitudes, the complexities of reward, 
selection and promotion proredures and the organisational climate . He concludes 
that whilst there are some universally related and unique areas of behaviour, 
there is "1: ttle systematic evidence as to where and to what extent 
cross- national differences exist and w;iat environmental factors e-'.;olain these 
differences" • 

A contrasting view is given by Kinder vatter, 1 3 a non-formal adult educator, who 
suggests that the hierarchical patterns of dominance and deference evident in 
A-ian cultures vould appear to conflict with the active participation 
fundamental to learner-centered approach. However, he maintains that these 
patterns dominate o>Jy certain relationships and certain contexts — particularly 
institutionalised learning and the formal classroom situation, in rural areas a 
picture emerges of informal learning through peer interaction — villagers sitting 
together in informal discussion groups . Thus, if the teacher acts in a formal 
classroom manner the learners will assume formal roles, but if the teacher acts 
as facilitator group will behave more similarly to the informal discussion 

patterns; a learner-centered approach may actually reinforce rather than 
conflict wit*!: traditional values. 





There is, clearly, need for much closer attention to be given to the question of 
cultural appropriateness • Certainly, no sweeping generalisations are possible, 
moreover, in discussing the suitability, or otherwise* of transferring western 
originated methods to the third world. it might also be pertinent to ask about 
the transfer of American originated methods xnd innovations to Europe. 

4Xv-)- Evaluation of methods-- the evidence 

The evaluation of methods and materials for preparing educational administrators 
presents many complex problems. What has handicapped evaluation suggests 
Wynn, 1 4 "is the massive criterion problem," i.e* the inadequacy of theory in 
educational administration results in quite imperfect criteria for evaluation. 
Moreover* when one considers non- traditional methods , whereas orthodox methods 
^re\ usually directed tcwards cognitive development, unorthodox methods presume 
to stimulate cognitive and affective development and the latter is difficult to 
assess • 

Partly for this reason, much of the evidence regarding the benefits of such 
methods is subjective, random and derived from the opinion of participants and 
trainers. Very little detailed or rigorous evaluation has been carried out, 
particularly with regard to the transferability, of learning to the work 
situation. However , in one of the few reviews of research on methods of human 
relations training used in educational administrator training, Schmuck 1 5 
maintains that transfer from workshop to school is possible with well designed 
workshops including human relations training, classroom diagnosis, problem 
solving techniques, and role p>lay. 

If we look at _research on the effectiveness of methods when they are used in 
other areas of management training, the evidence is also sparse. in the 
management education field, Burgoyne 1 6 reviewed research on teaching methods and 
found no "pure" research studies on case-study methods but a large number on 
T-Group^ and encounter group methods. This, he suggests, is because there has 
been ^o much controversy surrounding the latter, particularly concerning the 
possibility of damaging psychological side effects. 

We can, however, draw on some useful findings from the teacher education field. 
Joyce and Showers 1 7 analysed over 200 research studies on methods used :n the 
training of teachers to acquire teaching skills. They used a two-dimensional 
matrix, one dimension being made up of five components of training — or training 
methods — theory, demonstration practice, feedback and classroom application, 
the other dimension being different levels of impact on the learner: awareness , 
concepts and organised knowledge, principles and skills, application and probleir 
solving. They argued that it is only when the fourth level of impact 
(aplication and problem- solving) is reached that we can expect impact on the 
education of children in the classroom. Whilst acknowledging the paucity and 
limitations of research to date invo the effectiveness of various teaching 
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methods , they concluded that the knowledge base is firm enough to support their 
hypothesis, that in training teachers all five components of training, are needed 
to ensure the impact of training, and promote the transfer of learning to the 
actual, classroom situation. It is highly probable that the same thesis holds 
true for the training of educational administrators. 

(v) Factors affecting the choice of method 

t * ie _^ ac ^ °* empirical evidence for or against non- traditional methods, 
attempts have been made to produce "models" for selecting "appropriate" methods 
for training administrators.''^ These models highlight the relationship between 
various training methods and dimensions such as: principles of learning; 
degree of involvement, risk> interaction, learner activity; the structure and 
control of content; levels of learning and skills learned. 

Since there are so many complex interactions between the various decisions on 
methods, it is difficult, indeed undesirable, to adopt one strategy or to stick 
doggedly to the use of one particular method. Few trainers select one 
theoretical approach to human learning and base their total training strategy on 
it; the training methods adopted by an experienced trainer or instructional 
designer will reflect a range of premises from behaviouristic assumptions about 
stimulus and motivation-response, to those derived from andragogy — either 
consciously or unconsciously. 

Ail training methods have some comparative advantages and disadvantages which 
are contingent upon the context, and there is no such thing as the training 
method. One of the most important factors affecting choice will be the nature 
of the learning objectives, and a further significant influence will be the 
various situational parameters which prevail. Trainers will heed to vary their 
choice of strategy and methods according to the situation, because what is 
effective in one learning situation may not be in another. Equally, it should 
be borne in mind that often a combination of training methods will result in 
heightening the learning impact. in the final analysis, a decision to adopt a 
particular training method may well be influenced by the availabilty of 
"materials", however undesirable this may be. 

(c) Materials for training educational administrators 

Trainers have three main op>tions in meeting their requirements for materials: 

- Using "published" materials, 

- Adapting existing materials, 

- Preparing suitable local materials* 
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(i) Published materials for use in educational administrator training 

In the last few years there have been a number of initiatives to promote the use 
of participatory trianing methods and stimulate the production of materials for 
use in training third world educational administrators (this is of course the 
major aim or four project). Particularly noable are the activities of Unesco, 
The Commonwealth Secretariat and the Commonwealth Council for Educational 
Administration (CCEA) • 

The CCEA, for example, has recently produced "The Commonwealth Casebook for 
School Administrators," 19 which is a useful collection of case studies drawn 
from Commonwealth countries. The Secretariat has also published "Leadership in 
the Management of Education: Handbook for Educational Supervisors", 2 ^ which is 
aimed at both practitioners and trainers and evolved out of a series of regional 
workshops mounted in the seventies. 

A range of self-instructioal print-based materials for training educational 
planners is being produced by Unesco 1 s , Division of Educational Policy and 
Planning, 21 and Unesco 1 s Regional Office in Asia at Bankok have produced a range 
of basic modular materials in educational planning and management .22 The latter 
have been widely used and adapted by other countries (eg. Sri Lanka, Nepal, 
Philippines) with a correspondence version being used by Allaina Iqbal Open 
University, Pakistan on MA distance teaching courses. 

It is evident that there is still a dearth of suitable materials for educational 
administrator^ training in third world countries and this derives from numerous 
and understandable constraints. The design of materials must come out of 
careful consideration of many key factos, particularly local needs. Looking to 
western sources for packaged materials is sometimes an undesirable solution and 
ultimately a national decision must be reached as to who should produce such 
materials given the apparent demand for them. 

Certainly, there are a number of sophisticated simulations or multi-media 
packages for training educational administrators in the West (mainly of American 
origin)* Where such materials offer a degree of flexibility and can be readily 
modified and adapted they may be of some use to trainers outside their country 
of origin. However, the problem of materials produced in the West, and, indeed, 
by international agencies is that they can rarely be completely appropriate no a 
country's specific training needs, and their amin role might be for comparative 
analysis, and to provide ideas and prototypes for local materials development. 

X^ui-) — Adapting existing materials 



The aim of some of the international materials development projects is not to 
disseminate documents to serve as recipes or standard models to be applied 
indifferently in various contexts, but, as is the intention with Unesco EPP 
training materials "to present materials which can be applied to different 
situations after local experimentation and adaptation to local needs." 23 
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eertainiy, some materials can be relatively easily adapted arid it is often 
surprising how similar the day to day problems can be across different countries 
arid continents. Adaptation could consist of the renaming of characters in a 
case study or role play* altering job designations and organisational features, 
or _ more general re-wording to provide, for example, a more "recognisable" 
background and more realistic items for an in- basket exercise. 

The rational behind arguments for adapting existing materials (rather than 
original preparation) is cost and personnel considerations. However, there does 
come a point at which it is more costly and time consuming to adapt and modify 
existing materials which do not altogether fit desired requirements than to 
prepare new materials ab initio. The advantages and disadvantages of adaptation 
therefore^ heed to be carefully weighed. 

■iixlj— The preparatxon^-of- local materials 

The alternative to international/centralised production for possible local 
adaptation, is production in-country. The problem here is resource constraints 
anc *i A a _: clc ex P er tise, although undoubtedly the next few years will see an 
increasing range of locally produced materials. Indeed, a number of national 
training agencies, such as IDEA in the Philippines and NIEPA in India, have 
already produced a range of case study materials, simulation exercises and role 
plays. Materials developed by NIEPA, for example, include a human relations 
training package for school administrator training consisting of a brief 
background sheet, a videotape showing an incident, and a set of questions for 
case-study analysis. 24 The Unesco Asian network has also explored the 
possibility of strengthening the written word or correspondence lesson units 
with audio visual support through audio cassettes/tapes and videotapes. 

Much of the material in this area is difficult to identify; the use of a 
specific case study or simulation exercise can be a very personal affair, and 
even within institutions the availability of a simulation on educational 
planning produced by one lecturer does not mean that it will be known about or 
even used by others • Materials adoption is a problematic issue as we shall see 
in the next section. Ideally, material for use in educational adminis tra tion 
training should be produced by local trainers and lecturers, for use within 
their own very specific contexts, and to meet clearly identified learning 
objectives. 



(d) Materials — 'dissemination and implementation problems 

The _experience_ of the past quarter of a century's efforts at educational reform 
in both developing and industrialised countries reveals that it appears to be 
the rule rather than the exception for efforts to implement innovations , be they 
major organisational changes or small scaje curriculum inovations and associated 
materials, to be less than wholly successful. it is beyond the scope of this 
paper to review the literature on education innovation, 2 ^ ^ t i t will be useful 
to look briefly at some of the problems encountered in implementing curr lcular 
innovations with a view to seeing what lessons, if any, have been learnt and 
what the implications might be for our own particular area of concern; materials 
for educational administrator training. 
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Th^re _have been a large number of American studies of educational change 
efforts 26 which sxamine why many of the large scale primary arid secondary school 
curriculum and materials development projects of the last two_ decade?, have had 
limited impact. The UK experiences . in educational change . and in particular 
curriculum innovation have also been widely documented, particularly the Schools 
Council projects. 

Upwards of 180 curriculum projects were funded by the Schools Council, the 
central curriculum development agency which functioned between 1964-1982. Many 
p? -^? q?:s - s ^ arte( 3 we li failed to get institutionalised, and even apparently 

effective projects fizzled out because funding ended arid teachers were left 
without the support they still needed. A common phenomena with a number of 
large scale projects is "innovation Without change, 1,27 where an innovation can 
be taught extremely badly by teachers who acquire the materials without the 
necessary training and who either slavishly adhere to them or else mix them up 
with other conflicting methods; thus, even when implemented, changes in the 
materials used in the classroom are not matched by changes in methodology or 
teacher phi losophy • 

Many studies in the past decade have shown that project implementation is often 
only partial, that project aims are often misunderstood or distorted and that 
adaptation frequently takes place both in the innovation and the system in which 

it is introduced. 2 ® One of the problems facing curriculum evaluators is what 

c~ teria should be used. in judging success. Do we count only projects that have 
b^en "adopted" by schools? Or, do we take a "mutual adaptation" perspective, 
and if so, how do we make judgement about the adaptation of the project design 
arid the relative impact of the philosophy and materials? if the materials are 
used in a way that is alien to the project philosophy, is this taken up? 
Certainly adaptation is more usual than adoption and it is probably quite 
healthy that a user modifies innovations to meet local conditions rather than 
swallowing innovations whole. 

Whilst we find that considerable research has been done in the process of 
implementing educational change in industrialised countries, arid that there is a 
greater understanding of the variables that determine success or failure of 
change programmes, other than a few notable studies, 29 there has been little 
detailed research _ on the process of implementing educational change in 
developing countries . 



However, a number of significant points and principles are prominent in nany of 
the discussions concerning factors affecting implementation, which would seem to 
be universally applicable. The multi- faceted world of educational change can 
contribute to our understanding of how best to go about developing and 
disseminating learning resources for educational administrator training. 
Materials development is part of the curriculum development process, and success 
is not just a matter of introducing any new materials . The factors and 
conditions affecting implementation which are highlighted by Fullan would seem 
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to be highly relevant to our discussion. He presents these as key principles of 
implementation: 30 

- Implementation is a process riot an event. it occurs gradually or 

incrementally over time, 



- The innovation will get adapted, developed and modified during use, 

- Implementation is a process of professional development and growth, 

- Implementation is a process during which individuals and groups come to 
understand and use a change involving new materials, behaviour and thinking, 

- Interaction and technical assistance are essential for the socialisation and 
clarification process, 

- There are many practical obstacles to implementation, therefore planning is 
necessary if problems are to be overcome, and planning is itself an 
implementation problem, 

- One hundred percent implementation is probably not desirable, and in any 
case is impossible, 

- The ultimate aim of implementation should be to develop the capacity of the 
system, school or individual to process further innovations • 

These principles highlight the danger of considering the trainer as a passive 
recipient and implementer of curricular packages developed by specialists 
elsewhere, the importance of providing support for successful implementation of 
packages particularly those requiring changes in trainer philosophy and 
methodology, and the fact that materials will inevitably ba adapted by users. 
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3. THE ODA PROJECT MATERIALS — DEVELOPMENT, DISSEMINATION, EVALUATION 

(a) Rationale for our materials development strategy 

When we embarked on the project, we we* e guided by the principle that the 
development of methods and materials for educational administrator training must 
be considered vithiri the context of a number of broader issues , as highlighted 
ici parts is 2 of this, paper. The first phase of the project looked at these 
issues by gathering information from a range of sources. This included a review 
of the literature, views and feedback obtained from third world trainers (in 
particular a network of project participants), through questionnaires, 
discussion, interviews and observations in a range of countries. 

A key question was the needs to which training should be directed. As noted in 
part 1; this is a greatly neglected area, and although a number of national 
training agencies are starting to systematically address this question, there is 
still much uncertainty as to the best way of undertaking such analysis. We have 
accordingly completed a short guide to "Training Needs Analysis". 

One major feature of any training neeis analysis is the identification of 
priority target groups. Our initial research highlighted that, the group 
described aa^ the "_middle- level" administrator covering school principals, 
district education officers and supervisors and inspectors, is most frequently 
identified as a top priority for training. In citing this group, references 
have been made to the multiplier effect : the growing numbers of younvf untrained 
persons .taking on responsibilities for planning, directing and administering 
educational programmes; the administrative implications of educational 
innovation; and the increasing autonomy of school principals in some systems. 
We, therefore, decided to focus our attention on the development of materials 
for use with this target group. 

The question then arose as to what are the key competency requirements in 
priority task areas of middle level administrators . Here we faced a 
considerable dilemma, and rather than attempt to develop materials which were 
very specifically skill or task oriented we chose to adopt a pragmatic approach. 
We identified what we L believed were significant problem areas in educational 
administration in third world countries, with a view to considering these topics 
through the materials and providing trainers with a springboard for training in 
a range of skills as far as they were, appropriate or necessary in their 
contexts.. Accordingly, we drew up a list of topics for consideration by our 
network of participants, and the information and feedback we received through 
survey work was carefully considered and used to guide our future strategy for 
materials development. 

Before embarking on materials development we also set out to study the nature of 
present training provisions in third world countries. The course information 
that we have received suggests a wide range of course objectives, course content 
and target groups, from the more general courses in educational management and 
administration to highly specific courses in project planning and management. 
The extent to which such provisions are meeting trainees' and systems' needs 
remains unclear in the absence of any thorough impact studies. 
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information on the training methods used on courses in the third world has also 
been provided by our network of participants. Most report the use of lectures > 
discussions case studies, _role playing, simulations; exercises and field work, 
but_experience suggests that, on the whole, conventional lecture methods still 
largely predominate in educational administrator training courses worldwide. 
This is particularly so in the more theoretical knowledge-based university 
courses, and it is in the shorter in-service course and workshop that the 
participatory methods at e more widely adopted * 

The use of innovative training methods and associated materials by trainers 
appears to be a highly individual aff ir, and to conclude that the limited use 
is solely due _ to the lack of materials is to oversimplify the situation; what 
may be more significant is the lack of expertise and confidence in developing 
and employing such methods and materials. This is very evident from discussion 
with trainers and observation of courses in both developed and developing 
countries. It is for this reason that we felt that an important task of the 
research project was to help encourage and promote the effective use of such 
methods through the provision of carefully designed materials. 

The positive response which the project received suggests however, that most 
third world trainers find the shortage of appropriate training materials a major 
constraint. As noted in part 2 of this paper, other than a few notable examples 
of case studies and self-instructional courses there appear to be no "published" 
and widely distributed materials of this field. Trainers produce their own 
materials, if at all, and examples of such internally produced materials 
indicate the preponderance of readings _ and course notes based on standard 
academic texts* There is, however, some in-house production o r case studies, 
but it is evident that the constraints of time, money and trainer expertise 
militate against this being a very widespread practice* 

It was obvious to is that, no single package could be effective for all 
countries, and that it was also neither feasible nor desirable to attempt to 
develop a ready-made package for immediate implementation in any one country. 
We felt that what we should aim for in bur materials was to provide some 
practical points or departure to enable trainers to draw on international 
experiences and gain further insights into the possibilities offered by 
alternative methodologies. 

This last point highlights a further important question. Should materials be 
for the trainer to use oh a taught course; packages indicating to trainers how 
to execute a particular training task and providing materials for them to do so; 
self-instructional materials for use by trainees; or even some combination of 
these modes? Responses from participants indicated that they would be most 
interested in packaged materials combining trainee and trainer oriented 
components for use on taught courses. 
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Given these responses and concerns, we embarked on a materials development 
strategy guided by a number of principles. We felt that the materials should: 



- be presented as prototypes for local field testing and adaptation, 

- be a package of learning & training resources,. ( to provide support for both 
trainee and trainer) , rather than individual items such as case studies, 

- be flexible and_ structured in such a way as to allow the various components 
making up the package to be selected, modified or supplemented to meet local 
needs / 

- reflect current thinking about the most appropriate methodologies for adult 
learning and transfer of learning^ 

Accordingly, we embarked on the development of a package of materials entitled 
"Managing Educational Change • " In addition, materials currently in preparation 
cover the topic, "The Use of Microcomputers in Educational Administration." We 
have also developed two guides for trainers, one on "Training Needs Analysis," 
the other on "Training Methods for Educational Administrator Training," 
reflecting our concern that perhaps the greatest need in this area is in 
providing support for trainers. 

(b) The Materials, "Managing Educational Change" 

The overall aim of "Managing Educational Change" (MEC) is to provide prototype 
materials for a study of the management of educational change and, by 
implication, management within a changing education system, through an 
examination of the key issues surrounding educational change and the analysis of 
the practical considerations of managing change in schools. 



The materials are for use on courses for practising school head teachers, 
although _ with modification they could be used on courses for middle- level 
administrators. The theme "Managing Educational Change" is covered through a 
series of 6 units grouped under two topic headings: "Key issues in Educational 
Innovation," and "Managing Change in Schools." 

These units are designed in such a way that, although reference is made to other 
units, they each provide a series of activities to form the basis of a complete 
"learning experience." Each unit consists of a number of components, the core 
being a series of worksheets for trainers end participants corresponding to the 
activities which make up the unit. They are designed on the cafeteria 
principle, and we anticipate that trainers will select units to meet local 
training needs. Units can be combined in a variety of ways, either to enable a 
different emphasis within a training programme, or to form the basis for a 
broader programme when supplemented by additional materials, lecturers from 
outside, field visits, etc. 

The package is not presented as a rigid syllabus, it merely suggests a possible 
approach to the structuring of a series of learning experiences based on the 
activities making up the units which are themselves provided as examples of how 
lssues could be treated. Each unit has a number of additional optional 
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activities .which provide an opportunity for certain issues to be examined in 
further depth, should trainers feel that this is desirable. Moreover* whilst we 
have provided some case study material and simulation exercises, there is a need 
to supplement these with more directly relevant local materials. 



The philosophy underlying the materials is that of learning through an analysis 
of the problems and practical realities of educational administration. 
Activity based training sessions and the resulting discussions should help 
participants in formulating some general, principles and developing skills 
knowledge and attitudes which would enable them to improve their performance at 
worki We have tended to minimise theoretical inputs, and whilst elements of 
theory are implicit in the materials, theoretical perspectives are, on the 
whole, confined to readings which accompany each unit. What we hope to enable 
through _the materials, is that theory, where it might be usefully considered, 
should, derive from the work on the activities. (Further details of the 
materials are presented as Annex 1). 

( c) Evaluation 



( rj Strategies-adopted 




Two strategies have been adopted in evaluating the project materials* 

Postal questionnaire: The draft packages of materials have been distributed to 
our network of participants together with an evaluation guide which draws 
attention to the sorts of issues which we would like responders to pay 
particular attention to. In sum, these are. questions concerning: the actual 
usage of materials (how, why, when, problems, etc...); the appropriateness of 
the materials and the actual strategy adopted; usability and adequacy; quality 
and practical aspects of use; and an overall assessment of the materials, in 
relation to local needs. Initial responses have been favourable. However, (a) 
it is clear that none of those , responding have actually used the materials, 
although indication is given that they, will use them; (b) the over- positive 
comments suggest that the materials may not have been subjected to a very 
rigorous, detailed and critical scrutiny • 

Workshop evaluation: The materials have been used on workshops in Thailand and 
Sri Lanka (and further evaluation workshops are scheduled for Mauritius, Kenya 
and Malta). This has provided a valuable opportunity for us to observe the 
materials in use and make an assessment of theiu strengths and weaknesses. It 
has also thrown into focus a major problem area facing the research project. 
Namely, any assessment of the project 1 s success as a materials development 
project needs to be undertaken within a much more complex frame of reference 
than we, perhaps rather naively, originally anticipated. (Of this, more later) • 
These two field tests were somewhat different and as the Thailand exercise was 
mainly opportunistic ( the material was used on a workshop on Course Evaluation 
to provide the participants with a "live" course on which to practice evaluation 
techniques), the rest of this section will discuss the evaluation undertaken in 
Sri Lanka. 
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The Sri Lankan Workshop was undertaken in collaboration with the Staff College 
for Educational Administration. The. aims were;_ the. evaluation, adaptation and 
development ^of ^project j materials Jby field- testing them in Sri Lanka; the 
consideration of methodologies for training educational administrators and 
associated materials needs in the country in order to stimulate the materials 
development process at the Staff College. 

In order to.achieve the objectives, the workshop was designed and structured so 
that the actual field testing of ODA funded project materials was introduced as 
part of an overall learning experience. This involved an examination of issues 
surrounding training methods and materials > the preparation and running of 
mini-courses using the UK project materials which embody a particular training 
strategy, _an identification of problems encountered in using the materials (and 
inherent methods) and an attempt to apply the lessons learnt in a final 
materials development phase. 

It was not possible to field test all six units making up MEC in the time 
available, _ and, as it was felt that each unit "stood alone," we decided to 
undertake a detailed evaluation of the units making up the second topic, namely 
Unit 5, "Management and Change an Introduction," and Unit 6, "Resource 
Management and the Change Process. " 

Two groups of SCEA trainers were asked to study the units and prepare and run 
mini-courses based on the materials. The mini-courses would last for one and a 
half days with two groups of "guinea pig" participants (Grade 1 & 2 secondary 
school principals) . The courses would be evaluated by two further groups of 
SCEA trainers* Each member of the above teams was provided with a copy of the 
relevant unit together with a copy of the "Introduction and Overview" (to the 
materials package ) . They were given two days for preparation. 

A variety of evaluation procedures were used at the Workshop including, 
observation schedules, questionnaires, interviews and informal discussions with 
participants ( trainers, evaluators, trainees) . 

di) Ah overview of findings and assessments. 

it is beyond the scope of this paper to present a detailed account of the 
findings of the field test, and we will merely summarise a few key points. 

There was general agreement that the materials with some adaptation and 
modification were relevant and valuable for use in the Sri Lankan context, and 
could be exploited to form the basis of a mini-course or extended for use on a 
longer course. The topic was felt to be relevant to Sri Lanka given, the 
current reforms which stress the role of the principal as a change agent, and 
t\ie need to_ encourage principals to adopt a more change-oriented approach moving 
from maintenance tasks to development tasks. The exposure to educational 
practices and innovations in other countries was welcomed. 
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The materials were* on the whole, used as .presented. . Trainers followed the 
units! structure and sequence of content, and utilised ail the activities (with 
some minor modifications to worksheet questions). Reference was made to local 
contextual factors and issues at certain points but no attempt was made to 
introduce any new materials or activities. (This was in marked contrast to the 
"trial" in Thailand where a range of local materials and activities were 
introduced . ) 

Overall, the mini-courses were perceived to be successful, effective and 
enjoyable. The trainees appeared, to like the materials, and the approaches 
inherent in them very much, they were satisfied with the experience and believed 
that they had learnt something during the one and a half days. 

The approach adopted in the materials (learning through an analysis of problems) 
was felt by the trainers to be very effective, and the strategy of encouraging 
active learner par ticipation was .thought appropriate. However, some of the 
trainers had difficulty in effectively adopting the approach required by the 
materials. One group, in fact, reverted to a very expositive approach, starting 
with a presentation of theory and then engaging participants in activities. 
They believed tftat their participants lacked the necessary knowledge to start 
with problem-solving activities, arguing: 

"Trainees are not culturally attuned to looking at themselves and analysing 
their organisations ... we agree that the best metnod is to focus on problems 
and then build the theory from the problem, but we need skills as trainers to do 
this. . 

The last statement is significant. if trainers are familiar with a 
predominantly expositive training strategy (giving lectures) they may well 
encounter very grave difficulties when required to adopt a more discovery 
oriented approach, as was the case with the project materials. Without some 
training and familiarisation with new methods and materials, it may well be that 
they are unable to make the necessary adjustment in their method, and that the 
materials will do more harm than good . The difficulty here is that, in our 
attempts to eyaluate_ the _ materials we find ourselves making evaluative 
statements about the trainers; it may well be that the materials and associated 
methods are actually unsuitable in certain contexts. 

The trainer education element in the materials was thought to be very helpful, 
providing a valuable model/guide for inexperienced trainers, and helping them to 
re^assess their strategies and modify them. However, some suggested that the 
instructions given in the materials are too restrictive/prescriptive; trainers 
lacking experience may follow instructions too closely without adopting and 
modifying them to local needs. 
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(d) Some conclusions—Project Materials and Strategy 
(1) The_mater-iais 

The materials Which we have devised are presented as prototypes • We hope that 
they will serve as basic modules for trainers in third world countries to enable 
th^m to _ arrive at distinctive programmes to meet their special needs in their 
own contexts. However , we are also increasingly of the view that a key role 
that the project should by playing, and is apparently already doing, is to 
stimulate the institutional materials development process • Such processes may 
or may not be actually based on project prototype materials, but we hope that 
the ideas and approaches incorporated in the materials will encourage third 
world trainers to re-assess their own approaches and, where appropriate, 
consider the adoption and development of more innovative training methods and 
materials* Thus, the real judgement of t^ie success of our project must not only 
be the extent to which, in the long term, materials and associated methods are 
actually adopted and/or adapted, effectively used to meet local needs, and 
institutionalised, but whether in the final analysis the materials stimulate 
initiatives of local origin and thereby contribute towards improvements in the 
quality of training provision* 

In sum then, we recognise that in order to evaluate the success of our project 
and the project materials in the field we cannot easily separate the twofold 
aims of (i) materials development and evaluation, and (ii) assisting 
institutions in materials development. 

We, therefore, need to adopt a very broad perspective, looking very carefully at 
the many factors surrounding materials dissemination and utilisation including 
the close inter- relationship between methods and materials, the problems of 
implementing innovations , and the conditions which might contribute towards 
success or otherwise . 

We can use this framework in attempting to draw conclusions from the Sri Lankan 
field trial. We start with the simple statements that: 

(a) the packages of materials on "Managing Educational Change" were reasonably 
successful when used by Sri Lankan trainers as the baf.is for ttini-courses ; 

(b) recommendations which were made for improvement of the package were quite 
minor which suggests that modification for use in Sri Lanka is feasible; 

(c) the materials did provide a useful model and appeared to stimulate the 
materials development process at the Staff College. 

in order to assess the degree of project success in Sri Lanka, the key questions 
which then need to be asked are: 

(1) Will the materials actually be used in future courses when the 
motivationai factors associated with the experimental field test are 
absent? 

(2) To what extent will the hew methods utilised in the mini-courses be 
internalised by trainers and incorporated into their repertoires? 
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(3) If some modification is to b3 undertaken, who should undertake it? 

(4) Will the materials development work initiated at the workshop be sustained 
in the future/ and will some sort of on-going institutional materials 
development process be implemented? 

it _is not possible to answer these questions adequately Without a follow up 
visit, but; bearing in nlihd bur earlier discussions implementation of 

curricular innovations in Part 2, some conjectures can be : 

Materials adoptions It is doubtful whether tr,s materials presented will be used 
in Sri Lanka, although it is highly likely that certain of the components of the 
units (readings, selected activities, background notes) will be used ~y some of 
the trainers. (Subsequent correspondence suggest that this is the case). 



Ins ti tutionai ±z-atlorr _Qf —mater ial s development process : The otaf f College has 
already developed a range of training materials, but the faculty members 
acknowledge that these are strongly biased towards theory and knowledge, and 
could usefully be revised with a greater emphasis on practice and action. They 
were c -J- e ^riy enthusiastic about developing mora innovative materials. It is 
however hard to see how they will find the time to pursue such activities 
without strong support from management. 

If staff colleges such as the cme _in_Sri Lanka are to progress in using a wider 
range of rz fining methods and developing training materials which require more 
participatory approaches and elaborate training tactics, there is a clear, need 
for some attention to be given to staff development in these areas. There is 
little point in spending time and effort in these directions if the staff are 
unable to adapt or lack the skills to exploit non- lecture based methodology. 

Modif i cat ion/^suja^tatlori; It was notable that during the short materials 
developmer *; phase of the workshop, participants chos<e not to attempt to modify 
any of the project materials . However , a 11 thair initiatives were clearly 
influenced by the project materials, both with respect to topic area, and, ttore 
significantly ^ to methodology. The latter feature was very encouraging in that 
it suggests that the aim of stimulating the use of innovative methods and 
materials was realised. However, the fact that no plans were made or steps 
taken to actually modify, our materials, was disappointing. One reason for this 
may^be. tha_t_ there was a strong indication throughout the workshop that we would 
be modifying the materials for use in Sri Lanka. 

(ii) Future strategy 

We have included that rather than embarking on any major changes, modification 
to the project materials should be confined to detail. No amount of adaptation 
by us will make the package suitable for use in all third world contexts. 
However, given the demands the materials make on trainers to adopt a possibly 
unfamiliar approach, it would seem advisable to include additional guidelines 
and re-inforce the trainer element in the materials. 
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Our views as to the project 1 § overall success are still largely, inconclusive* 
We need to undertake more fpllpw-up work. on. implementation, arid adoption of the 
MEC package : in . the : _fie£d before . reaching any final conclusions. our concern 
now is. less about the materials per se, but about their future dissemination and 
implementation. However, if we examine our work within the conceptual framework 
of the implementation of innovations, it is. hard, not to _r_e_ach _the_ disheartening 
conclusion that, in all probability, our project will face the same fate as so 
many _ -curriculum innovations projects in the p:^t — without support for 
implementation, the materials will have limited impact. 

4. OVERALL CONCLUSIONS 

The previous section has presented some of the conclusions that we are beginning 
to make concerning bur materials by highlighting problems associated with the 
dissemination and implementation strategy. in doing so we drew on some of the 
ideas presented in Parts i & 2 of this paper. We will now attempt some more 
generalisable conclusions on learning resources for the professional development 
of educational administrators in the third world. 

Any assessment of learning resources _ for the professional development of 
educational administrators in the third world must address at least three 
questions : 

1 • What are the needs for learning resources in this area? 



2. Who best can service this need? 

3. What f ac tors might contribute towards success in developing, disseminating 
and utilising materials? 

The first two questions have already been covered to a great extent in previous 
discussions and we will focus here on the third question. One of the major 
lessons learnt over the last decades concerning curriculum development projects 
and the dissemination of curricular materials is that materials developers can 
not : _aifard _ L to ignore the many factors associated with introduction , 
implementation, evaluation and adoption of materials. Th s , any attempt to 
introduce materials which embody a particular teaching/ learning strategy must 
take into account that implementation of the innovatory materials may require 
some sort of behavioural change of the user. 

In considering the development and introduction of new materials, we must look 
carefully at the conditions which might facilitate implementation and adoption 
and devise strategies which recognise that materials might need to be adapted, 
and that support for implementation is essential; 

On the basis of our own experiences and those of _ ether _ materials developers , it 
would seem that there are_a number of important criteria for success. There is 
nothing very nbve 1 - in these materials and they parallel tha concerns expressed 
by those who have studied implementation problems in Vacation. 
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Materials development 



- materials for training_edueational_administrators should derive from an 
assessment of needs preferably undertaken by/with users of the materials. 

- materials must derive from an appreciation of the suitability of alternative 
methods in achieving these heeds. 

- there should be a match between methods and materials, 

- materials should_be field tested on the target groups 

- there_shou±d be provision of on- going staff development in materials 
production and institutional support for materials development, 

- where materials are externally produced attention must be paid to their 
dissemination and support given for .implementation, 

- externally produced _ materials must be carefully appraised to assess their 
relevance, suitability, appropriateness, adequacy and usability. 

- there should be provision of on- going staff development in training 
methodology • 

- there must be support for implementing/using the materials, 

- trainers must feel confident in utii^ ng materials, they will need time to get 
to know/' own' materials and for preparation . 

- it must be recognised that materials will be adapted. 

Systems implications 



- overall, there should be support for and commitment to educational 
administrator training provision within the Ministry leading to the allocation 
of adequate resources , to permit staff development and materials 
developments , 

Our main conclusion is that, as materials developers , we must be concerned with 
dissemination and support for implementation , and that the key problem is 
training. Throughout our project. jwe have found ourselves coming back to this 
issue . starting point must be training the trainers, and this gives rise to a 
whole series of further questions concerning the appropriateness of alternative 
methods and _ techniques in different contexts; a topic v/hich requires 
considerably further research * 

Another important observation is that while politicians and officials may pay 
lip-service to the need for training administrators many training institutes are 
starved of resources. Unless the job is done properly, with adequate 
facilities, the national sums that are actually allocated are, in fact, wasted 
because training programmes are bound to be ineffective. 
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ANNEX I: THE MATERIALS — "MANAGING EDUCATIONAL CHANGE" 



(a) Summary of the materials 

The .materials are for use on courses for practising school head teachers* 
although with modification they could be used on courses for middle-level 
administrators • The theme "Managing Educational Change" is covered through a 
series of six units grouped under two topic headings; 



TOPIC A: Key Issues in Educational Innovation 



The topic is covered through four units: 

1. An Introduction to Educational Innovation and the Innovation Process 

2. The Problem of Implementation 



3. Strategies of Implementation 



4. Theoretical perspectives and Research into Educational Innovation 

The overall aim of units making up the topic are: to examine key issues in 
educational innovation with particular attention to the nature of innovations 
and the innovation process , the problems of implementing innovations and the 
strategies _of_ jLmp.lementa.tion; _ to relate the consideration of these issues to the 
P" c :^ c ^ experience of participants in managing change; and to assess the 
contribution of the theoretical and research literature towards improving our 
understanding of these key issues. 



TOPIC B: Managing Change in Schools 



The topic is covered through two units: 

5. Management and Change — an Introduction 

6. Resource Management and the Change Process 

The overall aim of the units making up this topic are : to consider school 
management tasks , processes and organisational structures and the implications 
of _ the_ introduction of change for the role of the school head; and, focussing on 
one critical management task, to examine the management of resources with a view 
to identifying key considerations for the successful introduction and 
implementation of change in schools. 
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PARTICIPANT INPUT 



TRAINER INPUT 



experiences of change 
the nature of innovation 
types of innovation 
appraising innovations 
states in innovation process 



UNIT I I 




critical innovation issues 

role of research 

research approaches/methods 
theories/models of change 
-tlynamics of change 




* UNIT 4 



TOPIC A: KEY ISSUES IN EDUCATIONAL INNOVATION 




MANAGING 
EDUCATIONAL 
CHANGE 



problems & barriers 
explanations of failure 
resistance to change 
preconditions for success 
implementation analysis 





—planning educational change 
assumptions about schools 
implications for strategies 
strategies and tactics 
contingency approaches 



TOPIC B: MANAGING CHANGE IN SCHOOLS 



resource mgt. tasks 
people 

time mgt . & delegation 
plant & timetabling 
money & materials 
systematic approaches 
the problem-solving cycle 




—heads 1 tasks 
—management process & 
principles 

—managerial role 
—management skills 
—organisational structure 
—management & change problems 
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(b) Format of Materials 



The. units making up "Managing Educational Change" are designed in such a way as 
to provide a series of activities to form the basis of a complete one to two day 
"learning experience". 

Each unit consists of a number of components, the core being a series of 
worksheets _ for trainers and participants corresponding to the activities which 
make up the unit. 

Trainers 1 Worksheets provide information for the person running the activity 
by briefly outlining the aim of the activity and suggesting procedures and 
discussion points. These are sometimes supported by Additional Notes providing 
further background information for the trainer. 

The Worksheets for participants describe the activity to be undertaken and 
provide space for the various responses required (in some instances participants 
may find it necessary to supplement the worksheet with additional pages). 
Worksheet Materials are provided to complement some activities. 

Th^ Trainers 1 Worksheet and the participants' Worksheets are given numbers to 
indicate the unit and activity number. For example, Trainers 1 Worksheet 1.1 is 
for use on the first activity of Unit 1. 

Optional Activities are presented in the same format with Trainers 1 Worksheet 
Options and Worksheet Options for participants (in some instances tae latter are 
not always provided) . 

A Reading File is associated with each unit. The extracts (readings) are 
numbered sequentially within each file. 

A Trainers' Unit Guide and Trainers' Unit Schedule provide an overview of the 
unit and its aims and an approximate time schedule. 

A Workcard summarises the objectives of the unit .* . - ts activities. 
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Women in educational administration arid other professional leadership roles. are 
ribticeable by their scarcity both in the third world and in the industrialized 
countries. In the former, tneir low participation is often resultant from the 
underdevelopment of women's education and hence low availability. In the 
latter , despite full education and high availability, very few women are to be 
found in educational arid other leadership positions. In fact, in many third 
world societies the incidence of female "seclusion" has thrown up more women 
educational Administrators, considering the low proportion of women who receive 
higher education in these societies. 

Administration started as an all male affair into which women made (often 
unwelcome) incursions. The low presence of. women in administration is explained 
by the continued belief in male superiority and female ineptitude in handling 
extra L domestic leadership roles— a position which stands sufficiently 
challenged. The lot of the western woman 4as harder as she graduated into 
educational and other leadership as an equal contender with men and faced a 
combined male opposition, which had a vested interest in the "exclusion" ot 
women from structures of power and influence. The rise and fall of che women ' 
movement and the new wave of feminism coincide with the early rise arid dec ^ 
and again the resurgence of women in educational leadership in the US. Ther . 
questioning of male leadersnip in a predominantly female profession and etroz. 
are afoot to generate information and awareness among women and about : * i< 
besides identification of constraints and strategies for the profer . . \xi< 
preparation and development of women in educational administration . The hii . 
world women stand to gain from the struggle of their western counterparts who 
strove for formal equality and later affirmative action for translating the same 
into defacto equality. The third world women are , further, aided by the 
granting _ of _ cons titutional and legal guarantees on equality be tween sexes in 
their countries, often accompanied by policies of protective/positive 
discrimination. However , the ubiquitous patriarchal social mould that extends 
beyond the institution of family, even at its liberal best offers surrenders 
only partial equality to women, regardless of the ideological contexts. In 
recent times, women's participation in extra-domestic structures has often come 
from reasons of "social exigency", and women were expected to return to the 
hearth once the crisis was over , the world over • The third world patriarchy, 
orthodoxy and social customs are even more constrictive for the development of 
women. In the absence of any strong women's ^vement, it is ?. moot question 
whether purely legal and statutory equality and even positive discrimination 
policies will carry women far unless they learn to help e^crh other and 
themselves . Professional women need to organise themselves both for their own 
professional growth and for providing leadership and direction to other women. 

Against this broad canvas, the case of women in educational administration in 
India could be examined with a view tc identifying constraints and facilitating 
structures and strategies for their professional _ preparation and development. 
In the absence of any data on women in educational administration anywhere, 
major reliance is placed on theoretical perspectives available from a growing 
body of research on them. This is being done to assess the validity of their 
application to a third world country, considering women face similar problems in 
a male dominated world in all contexts regardless of differences of ideology or 
of developmental levels. The difference is perhaps of degree not kind. 
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Table 1 ; World Labour Force by Sex and - by— Sector 



Developing Countries 

F 
M 



industrialized, F 

Market Economies M 

Industrialized F 

Centrally Planned M 
Economies 



Agriculture 
1970 1980 



73.6 
62.8 

i i -4 

12.0 

31 .7 
27.7 



66.3 
55.7 

7.7 
8.5 

21 .5 
19.4 



industry 

1970 1980 



Service 



12.5 
1 7.7 

25.4 
44.6 

29.6 
44.2 



16.3 
21 .6 

25.8 
45.9 

33.' 
50.3 



1970 



1 3.9 
19.5 

63.2 
43.4 

38.6 
28.1 



1980 



1 7.4 
22.7 

66.5 
45.6 

45.4 
30.3 



TOTAL 



P 
M 



54.3 
49.2 



47.8 
43.5 



17.9 
25.7 



20.8 
28.8 



27.8 
25.1 



31_;4 
27.7 



Source: ILO Bureau of Statistics, world Labour Report, 2, Geneva, 1985. P. 205 
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Tne Gender Based HivTsi^n._QjL-iiabQiir. 

The participation of women in educational administration and other professional 
and managerial cadres reflects their standing in the labour force, at large, 
Looking at the. composition of the female work force of the world as a whole, we 
notice the shift from agriculture to non-agricultural occupations among women. 
In the third world, two- thirds of women workers are employed in agriculture 
(mostly of subsistence variety) , whereas in the industrialized market economies 
a similar proportion of women is to be found in the service sector.. The 
industrialized centrally- planned economies have the highest proportion of women 
in industrial occupations compared to the rest of the world, and 46% of their 
female force are in services • 

Ah ILO Report (1983) notices a steady increase in the number cf female employees 
in services unaccompanied by satisfactory progress in their representation at 
the middle or higher levels, the oalk of them abound in lower grade jobs in 
education, health and social services. 1 There is both a horizontal and vertical 
division of labour between sexes. The greater increase of women in services in 
industrial marker economies and the no change situation in their participation 
in the more powerful industrial sector is an example of unequal division of 
labour between sexes horizontally. Women tend to enter spheres of declining 
importance to men, also the fields which become pre^ Dmihah tly female tend to 
diminish in status and prestige. Further, within all occupations women are 



1 In Norway in 1977, there was only one woman among those holding 104 high 
ranking posts, although they lormed 20% of the middle, managers. In Belgium in 
1980, women formed 3.5% of senior level; 32.1% at level 2, 40.9% at level 3 and 
23.3% at level 4 in various ministries. In US, women account for half of civil 
servants but only 6.2% are in upper grade posts (GS 14-18), women hold 7 but of 
462 top posts and only 140 of the 1027 heads of external services were women •„ in 
FRG in 1977 > only 423 of 6454 higher grades in the government were held by women 
to include one director, one secretary, one ambassador. In Australia in 1981, 
women accounted for 42% in Fourth, 22% in Third, 10% in Second and none in First 
Division posts. In Canada (1980), women formed 35.6% in services but only 4% of 
managers. In 1981, in USSR women accounted for 82% of health, 74% of education 
and 73% of culture personnel, but only a few surfaced in top administrative 
cadres . 
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huddled at the lower rungs while men perform the supervisory or leadership 
roles. 1 Whether the majority of women are in subsistence agriculture as in the 
Third world or they form the bulk of the service worker as in the First World, 
their low status image comes but vividly.. The. picture of second world women is 
hot .too different considering their high labour force participation rates 
(50-60%) i Puolic services apart, women are few and far between in management at 
the top. 

Women in educational administration and the role of feminism 



The case of the US represents the organized response of women to sex inequality 
as a form of social inequality. The under- representation of women in all top 
jobs is to be noticed in that country, but in education they make the ground 
force. Two-thirds of teachers are women and 86% of all principals are male. 
Men comprise only 16% of the elementary school teachers and hold 80% of the 
principalships at that stage. At the secondary level, half the teachers are 
female but men hold 97% junior high school principalships and 99% of the senior 
high school principalships. 2 The picture grows worse at higher levels . Women 
form 0.6% of the 1400 superintendents of school systems. The superintendent is 
typically an Anglo-Saxon, white, protestant, once-married male. Women at all 
levels earn lower salaries than men and are much less represented at state and 
national levels. Decision-making at the state and federal level is a male 
activi ty — considered terribly undemocratic taking into, account the sex 
composition of the student body, teachers and administrators in the system. In 
fact, there has been a noticeable decline in proposition of women administrators 
in the last 50 years (Biklen and Brannigan, 1980:9). Considering that the entry 
requirements into educational administration are classroom teaching experience 
and some course?, easily, acquired, one cannot look to shortages in the supply of 
potential administrators r -cause of credential obstacles to explain why few 
women move up the trr.aitional career ladder. (The relatively lower supply for 
other top administrative and other professional cadres is easily understood on 
account of very intensive graduate work programmes a. id higher qualification 
requirements . ) 



In 1980, women formed 42% of the wOtal workforce in UK. Over 60% of these 
women worked in three service industries viz., clerical and related; education, 
health and welfare; and catering, cleaning arid personal services and again at 
the bottom levels of these services. Women form 75% of all clerical management. 
There is a marked increase , however , in the numbers and percentages of women in 
university management courses. Number of women entering industrial employment 
and finance and accounting, marketing, selling and buying have gone up. These 
are seen as optimistic trends for vertical mobility of women. See for details, 
Cooper & Davidson, 1984. 

2 ln 1974 in UK among full time teachers women formed 77% or the priuary teachers 
and only 43% of the head teachers at that level. At the secondary level women 
formed 44% of all teaching and only 19% of head teachers. See Deem, 1978. 
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There is a surge of interest, about the decline of women educational 
administrators in. the last 50 _y ears. (McCiure and McClure, 1974; Clement, 1975; 
Hcward, 1975; Paddock, 1977; Schmuck, 1980; Gribskov, 1980); The assessment is 
that "the rise and the fall of the women school administrators approximates the 
peaks and valleys of the f irst American feminist movement of the_ _late i80Qs and 
early 1900s , and ... that the feminist movement was a crucial factor in 
producing, the large numbers of women administrators of that period. When 
feminism. declined, beginning about 1920 and continuing to slide down until the 
1960s, so did the number of women who sought and gained management positions in 
education; with the resurgence of feminism in the last decade, women are again 
becoming more numerous in educational 'administration 1 (Gribskov, 1980) . ,f 1 



In 1920, 47% of all students in higher education were women. The number of 
women doctors was higher in Boston during 1890 than in 1950, the recent increase 

in female medical students parallels the rebirth of feminism.. In 1928, women 

accounted for 55% of elementary teachers; 1/4 of all county superintendents in 
the „US^;_„ J^V_ of., county superintendents in 11 Western States; 45 of 2853 
superintendents of city school systems; 55 ainonr 585 heads of departments of 
education, 16% of state school officers. In 1972-73, only 19% of elementary 
school principals, 5% chief state school officers and less than 1% <;;f 
superintendents, were female * Similar low proportions were visible in all other 
areas of _ educational administration. The great depression hit women the most. 
Women ad brief opportunity in educational administration during the two world 
wars because of absence of men. The post-war 'feminine mystique' and the _ baby 
boom crippled the feminist movement; and two generations of women professionals 
were lost (Gribskov, i:3C: 77-91) . 2 The rebirth of a feminist ideology "has 
proved. a_ spark for wc^en educators to investigate their position within our 
schools and has added fuel to the fire of change." The consciousness raising 
groups, the word sexist , active coalitions of professional women, female 
students blazing new pathways, girl athletes , women Ls trade unions and federal 
funds, directed at achieving education equity among sexes ail form an important 
backdrop for changing women's role in education (Schmuck, 1980: 239-260). 



'Gribskov substantiates this thesis on the basis of the study of the history of 
women in educational administration in eleven Western states of the UiSiA. 

2 The crisis labour theory points to the use society puts its women to in times 
of need and asks them to go back to the kitchen once the requirement is over. 
German women faced this. Decimation of males during great wars brought out a 
large number of women into productive labour in Eastern Europe. Women entered 
manual work, technical work and white collar work in large numbers. Now 
thinking is afloat as to how to stop certain occupations like education and 
nealth from being totally feminized. 
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Rasearcuers are making significant contribution by analysing the sex bias in 
school leadership; careers of women educational administrators^ their 
performance , their movi tatiohs and aspi rations; and _ changing _ women' s 
representation in school, management through leadership training 
conceptualization and action projects • Estlar (1975) posits three world views 
or models to analyse the low participation of women in educational 
administration viz., (i) The woman's place model* where different socialization 
patterns for boys and girls are reinforced through institutional .practices and 
provide, appropriate training for the aduit. world of work which has jobs for men 
and jobs tor women; ( ii) The discrimination model which suggests that the 
preferential hiring and promotional pb'iicies explain the sexist imbalance in 
educational administration; (iii) Th£= meritocracy model where people are 
promoted according to their ability,. Studies on men and women principals 
conclude tbat women pnerform as well as vazxi on every performance measure and 
better on some. 1 Estlar's data did no: support this- model as offering tU*= 
explanation for low female particles tii; « element (1975) found the woman's 
place model and the discrimination :r : ' z\ wexo .most useful in v>~ovioj ng _& 
framework for discussing the barriers women's access to an^ progres- in 

educational administration. She analyser the early training of men through 

games and interaction with peers in h^'J.y task oriented diT;uaticr gets them 
ready for upward mobility. Women fac? r/Dsehce of influential 'ir-twcr^s, peer 
visibility, lack or good training Ly r^ent^rs . For compe tt;^ woTien, the bids at 
the _ .entrance i_ not, so much, tut th^ir career orienticio.n is the real 
impediment. This stems from their ear iy training tor the le.; • cimate female 
adult role which permits marriage or work for women not so for wen. Further, 
women receive person centred feedback— more on their personality and not on 
their task performances. Prejudicial hiring practices are agaj.n seated in men' s 
socialization _abour._ women, and vould require a great deal of training, 
acculturation and acclimatization for uen so that they could becotro aware of 
their biases* Clement arrived at the conclusion that at entry point the woman's 
place model explained the initial barriers to access , but movements towards the 
top could be better analysed through the discrimination model. Women, she felt, 
tend to think of careers in terms of comfort and satisfaction. The jcb 
description for top administrative posts is—very isolated, hard work, long 
hours, much responsibility, continued visibility, criticism, uncertainty, 
risk- taking, that many women see as very unpleasant. Men have a wife to supp 
as they are n^ving. up the ladder, women unless childless or single cannot have a 
comparable life style of "family firemen. 11 As long as the society in which we 
live defines the status of women, regardless of their occupation, in terms of 
their roles as wife and mother this will be the case. The society is also 
composed of men who are- bosses , potential mentors 2nd members of school 
committees. That their vision of women as predominantly that of wife and mother 
acta as a constraint on access of women to top management positions and, also, 
makes life even more difficult for those few women who manage to achieve, 
administration is not a friendly place ,£rjd women lack the close personal 
relationships that men often get from their jobs; Being few, wom2n do not find 

— ■ ; ' ,>i :: " - - - - - : " " " 

'Also, see for instance, Paddock, 1977r Norman, 1970; Fishel £ Pottker, 3^5: 
Gross and Trask, 1976; Morsink* 1970; Taylor, 1963. 
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support .from _each _bther, and power in orqc usations finally rests with men, and 
hence most women find traditional female behaviour more rewarding. Tokeriism-- 
and its ~-u" :erpart superstar—asks too much of them as persons and it either 
dooms the. j failure or forces them to project negative images of their roles 
{Clement, 1975). 



Another significant oontrioution of feminist scholars is the launching of action 
projects for leadership training for increased effectiveness among women 
educational administrators, to which we shall return later . Also, I do not want 
to forget the role of Sttte intervention in equalization of educational and 
employment oppor tune tir j f cr women through affirmative action or posi ti ve 
discrimination. Women's movements did a considerable job by raising relevant 
issues which drew state arid public attention. 

' *irmati ve Action/Positive Dis crimi narrnn 



The governments of some countries have been able to increase the number of women 
employed in public services on account of their ability to cake direct action in 
these fields. Prop 'tions of women in newly recruited staff have doubled or 
f v en_ trebled _in _ certain cases. At the same time the authorities have 
concentrated on identifying and eliminating obstacles hindering women's access 
to public service jobs. 

Canada has been able to replace., discriminatory ..procedures with measures 
conducive. _to the. employment of women due to its affirmative action strategy. 
Women * s participation has increased to 26.3% in 1980. The regulations and 
guidelines of the US. Federal Equal Opportunity Recruitment Programme 
established under the 1978 Civil Service Reform Act requires the administration 
to pursue a continuous recruitment policy to eliminate the under- representation 
of_ women and minorities i Norway and Sweden have laid do. . quotas for 3 .•>- ?s for 
women under their positive discrimination programmes. France, U.K. anc FRG, 
however, while supporting equality do hot favour positive discrimination as they 
feel it goes against the tenet of equality, per se. 



According to a directive of the Philippines government (5 January, 1980), women 
must be integrated into national development. All ministries, agencies, local 
governments and public undertakings are expected to take positive steps to 
promote equality of opportunity and treatment in employment. Qualified .women 
are to have access to. planning and. decision-making posts at 4 :he local, national 
and international levels. Bangladesh has made provision fe- ]0% reservation of 
jobs for women in public services arid an additional 10% posts in the public 
services are reserved for women affected by the liberation w^r . 

In_ India, positive discrimination is made to promote the educational chances of 
women by provision of incentives for them, but no quotas are assigried in public 
services recruitment. Reservations in public services exist for two 

historically disadvantaged, groups, viz.. the scheduled castes and the scheduled 
tribes to the extent of . their share in the population ie. 15% and 7% 
respectively. Even within these groups, as no reservations are made for women, 
the benefit of protective discrimination goes to men only, as women of these 
classes are unable to even reach the required 2 eve Is of education and training . 
Within educational administration . the same criterion apply, and men of these 
sections _are increasingly uti iizing this reservation. Women of these groups are 
outside the fold of education/higher educatiori arid thus get left out. 
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: — women E daca t i-onal Administrators in India 



The rise of women edu lonal administrators in India, as in many other third 
world societies practising_female seclusion, is owed to the expansion of women 1 s 
education separate institutions headed by women. Corresponding to the 

prevalent social norm of taboo on mixing with non-family males (especially among 
upper caste, upper class women who took to modern education) , ... female 
inspectorates were created within the departments, of public instruction for 
inspecting the work _ of girls 1 schools. This practise continues in some states 
eveD : now, other spates have amalgamated the male and female cadres at the supra 
school levels i 

It would, riywr ■ r , be erroneous to project that sex segregation was prevalent 
thoughout 1*- Ua, It is true thai in undivided India, the entire Northern parts 
wbich__came uaJ i=r Muslim influence, orthodox Hinduism and foreign invasions, sex 
segregation became a rule. The north-eastern tribal belt outside the Hindu- 
caste fold, often with matrilineal, matrilocal cultures, did not witness this 
phenomenon. Even in the Southern states , female seculsion was not practised 
very strictly. In fact; in coastal Malabar now Kerala, again 
ma trxlineai/matri local sc 1 ^ructure, early influence of Christianity, an 
enlightened princely ruler a no a 30cia; ,st government later gave a fillip to 
education in general and parties -.rly of \'omen. The results are all too ofcvious 
as Kerala is an outstanding ev^^ple of female participation in education (as 
students^ as .teachers and as administrators j and has higher status of women. 
The birth rates are low, age at marriage is high, female mortality and infant 
mortality are low* Participation of women in white collar work is high. 

it. would be interesting to note that female enrollments are the lowest in a 
majority of the northern stages and certain tribal and Muslim belts in Central 
and South India. Tie ni educationally backward states (having 75% of 
non-enrolled primary age group children, bulk of whom are girls) receiving 
special attention. just now are Jammu & Kashmir, Uttar Pradesh, Raj as than, Madhya 
Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, Assam, weat Bengal and Andhra Pradesh. These states are 
also the underdeveloped parts of India, economically speaking. Female literacy 
and enrollments are the poorest in Uttar Pradesh, Bajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and 
Bihar (these four states put together account for a third oi_ the country's 
population and bulk^of the illiterate.?-. while most other states have either 
already merged the male and female causes or are in the process of doing so, 
thr-se States continue to have separate inspectorates. It heeds to be pointed 
out that while a case still exists for providing female teachers to attract more 
girls to schools in certain areas* separate, inspecting cadres are long redundant 
as. sex segregation among the _ educated sections has broken down to a great 
extent^. _ {Interestingly, Pakistan and Bangladesh have continued to have 
segregated inspectorates but their female enrollments have not picked up either 
and women's education continues to be a major challenge.) 
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In fact, separate inspecting cadres do hot help even women* as the number of 
posts in female cadres are far fewer than the takers, (le_... the. juamber of _ women 
teachers and_ principals) . _ Wherever the cadres have been merged, the common 
seniority has helped many more women to come up at all levels of educational 
administration. women directors of education, additional directors, joint 
directors, deputy directors and district education officers are a small but a 
highly visible minority. These serve the purpose ot the Director of Education 
or Director of Public Instruction and are mostly held by general civil service 
cacres (Indian Administrative Services). Women from I.A.S. have headed 
departments ot education and the secretariats in the States. Only, last year 
the Ministry of Education was headed by a woman, the Education Secretary and 
joint Secretary and Deputy Secretary at the Centre were women. The University 
Grants _ Commission was. headed by a woman who was an ex- vice-chancellor and a 
district education officer. 

It also heeds to be kept in mind that* although provision for direct, recruitment 
in educational administration exists in many states, merit- cum- seniority is the 
norm for promotions i The pool from which women administrators at higher levels 
are drawn is made from among the women principals of girls 1 schools. Despite 
the impression chat India is a highly sex segregated society, it would be of 
interest to note that less than 8% of all educational institutions were for 
girls _ alone. _m .1950-51, ._ and three, decades, later the proportion of single-sex 
f emale-neaded .schools for qiris remains the same. The female enrollments have 
grown fvosr 6«5 million to nearly 40 million, during the same period, registering 
more tfc^.'.i a dix-fbld increc-^< «. The absolute figures of women headed 
iris ti tut LiSiSir / .including 500 de-gfrt-^v colleges ) have risen to around 50,000 
compared tJ 17*4 thousand in 1950-51 (a three-fold increase). 

The proportion cf. woinev; in educa t-.ona 1 administration gets reduced in separate 
female cadres. v'Si fict r^'r' chat .separate girls 1 schools continue to be 
headed by women only in all states, and the co-educational and boys' schools are 
headed by men only_i Haryana and Chandigarh provide examples where women have 
headed not only boys' secondary schools but also some troubled boys 1 degree 
colleges. Kerala has a 60:40 proportion among men and women district education 
officers, the recruitment is both direct and by promotion, in Delhi, women form 
-und 50% of the educational Administrators, more than half the teachers at the 
school stage and more than 40% of students at ail levels of education. 

in West Bengal, the Deputy Director of School Education {Administration) is a 
woman, and around half of the district education officers _ and inspecting 
officers are female. "There are highly qualified women—married to professinal 
men — who are unwilling to move out of the place of their residence even for 
promotion. The government is now preparing district wide panels to g3t the best 
candidates, especially women, who are very capable but unable to mov^ very long 
distances. There are more over-qualified women than ren . " In Mahare itra , 
among Glass I of the State Education Service, . 10 out of j ?5 posts are held by 
women . 
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The case of RajastJian _ ar.d_ U.tcar _Pradesii_ iuriher sun- t .^ntiate that Wcrr.cVs. cadres 
in educational administration are "separate ard an equal;" Rajart::an has the 
lowest female literacy rates and female enrolments. There are districts in 
Rajasthan with female literacy levels below 3% and poor female enrollments, 
women are not allowed to move out of the houses, for any. social intercourse and 
the climatic conditions, are _so_ harsh, that survival itself is threatenedi of 
course, women walk miles o fetch a pot of water; There is a separate cadre of 
women below the Director of Education's level right up to headships of secondary 
schools. However , of the 27 districts only three have women district education 
officers who are located in the Deputy Director 1 s office . Th.fi recruitment is 
both through direct, entry, and Jay promotion • Each district has not more than one 
higher secondary/ secondary school and in Jaisalmer for instance, there are 
harctiy one or two girls each in the six middle and eight primary schools For 
girls. "Women ad;.:5 /its tratdvs have ho role here. Girls do not come to schools." 
(A District Education Officer from Rajasthan). 

In Ottar Pradesh, there is a parallel set of women education officers below the 
Director of Education right up to school headship, as in Rajasthan. Primary 
education is co-educational • Twenty percent of the middle schools and seventeen 
percent of the secondary are special girls 1 schools headed by women. There are 
high_schoois for _ boys in all developmental blocks (lowest administrative unit), 
but for girls even at the tehsil level (8-9 blocks ) there are few high schools . 
The female directorate has only 15 Class I posts whereas there are 149 Class I 
pos ts held by males • The proportion apart, their powers in the same rank are 
different. For example the regional inspectresses (12 in all) are equivalent to 
men Deputy Directors in rank but their pay scale is lower and power less. If 
there is a dispute between a woman principal and the management, the matter has 
to be referred to a Deputy Director male in the region. The district level 
primary education orticers ( Basic Shiksha Adhikan ) have male and female 
counterparts • The BSA (maieJL oversees both male and female inspecting cadres 
below hinu The woman BSA and Deputy Inspectors of girls schools have only 
inspection powers • The male Deputy Inspector draws and disburses salaries for 
both male and female subordinates • In sum, men handle all the administrative 
powers even at _ ranks parallel to women. There is only one woman distric c 
inspectress of schools out of a total of 56 such Class I officers and she does 
not belong to the women's cadre but is a direct entry through provincial civil 
services examination. She is bright and diligent and is disowned by the women's 
cadre • 
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Pesesrcft on women educational administrators as a social category is a 
relatively uncharted area in the third world. There is a growing body of social 
evidence oh professional women, their status., their role conflicts, their 
commitment and aspirations • Studies of educated working women have so far been 
aggregative, ___ clubbing high status professionals like doctors, scientists, 
academics, executives, administrators with women in semi- prof essions like school 
teaching and nu; sing and other white collar workers such as clerks , 
steno- typists and telephone operators. _ The .differing social, class origins and 
accordingly differing, family rote structures, together with differing 
occupational role structures and the corresponding demands oh these women 
indicates the need for a differentiated -Treatment of each occupational category 
individually and in comparison to one another. 1 An c tempt will be made to 
build a profile of the Indian woman educational administrator based on the few 
available studies employing intensive, field work techniques leading to case 
studies (Nayar ±974, 1983, 1985). (i) Social Origins: Typically, the Indian 
woman educational administrator is ah urban, upper caste, middle class , first- 
generation working woman with an educated father, a professional husband and 
brothers and sisters, who are educated and. professional too . Education of women 
in India, as in many third world ex-colonies, started as an auxiliary 
development of the modern education of men in response to the hew structures of 
status and occupations for men in colonial bureaucracies and the consequent 
demand for compatible educated wives and _ mothers, of future generations • 
Attitudes of educated middle class ma.es were positive to the development of 
women/ s .. ^duc^.tion , some of these men :>ed the social reform movements and the 
Indian renaissance in the 19th Century. The "social exigency 11 here was raising 
the quality of Indian family life by educating women, who could be allowed to be 
taught only by women in female headed institutions . This gave rise to the birth 
of a large number of first time administrators of education, our woman 
principals, who also form the catchment pool from which area officers of 
educational administration were chosen. Women did hot enter as contenders to 
males but in separate female cadres, again propitiating patriarchal dominance 
and control over the lives of women, so long as women remain in separate cadres 
they do not face. much. .discrimination vis-a-vis male counterparts. The trouble 
starts__wiuf: these cadres are merged and the female minority contends for 
positions ordinarily and earlier occupied by men in educational administration. 
It would he easier to understand the social dynamics or educational 
administration if we point out that the average male educational administrators 
are often lower middle class, upwardly mobile, first-generation educated rural 
males with modest academic ability (as education is a very low priority 
occupation for men). ii) Status mobility: The addition of an occupational 
role to their existing family centred role structure has important economic. and 
social status dimension for themselves and for the India:, family. Besides 
occupational mobility , these women represent , on upward shift in the status of 
women, both individually and as an historically disadvantaged group. They also 
represent a movement aw from traditional to egalitarian sex role 
perceptions , 



See, for instance, a few entries irv tsjae bibliography* 
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Their age at marriage is much ..higher and. the family size is small by national 
norms* _They _have an equal share in family decision-making concerning family 
budget, savings and investments and children's education and career. They have 
full personal autonomy in terms of professional work and have the freedom, to 
select and meet friends and colleagues. ... They do not report any external 
restrictions. "I am _fr.ee to go _ out "to parties and movies alone, but I don't 
lite -ta.c.v soa". The family division of labour stays skewed. All the hard jobs 
are done by paid female help, ordinarily. Husbands chip in on extra-house 
errands like marketing and, at times, helping children with their "home work." 
However, interviews show that in the absence of paid help, husbands do help. 



These^ women see their own occupation as an important element of their role 
structure and a source of an independent identity. Few see father or husband as 
the sole determinant of a woman's status. Respondents. _ eport a significant 
improvement in their status as women compared to women of earlier generations 
and state their high occupational position raises their status vis-a-vis ttv.Ui 
families and friends; 

There is noticeable movement from traditional to the egalitarian end of the 
continuum in the sex role perceptions of women . They see themselves in equal 
terms „to ;ne_n iii extra domestic spheres of education and employment; see work as 
a right for women, express confidence in their ability to perform as well as 
men and feel most occupations can be handled by women with equal ease. For some 
like education, health, etc., they feel women, are more suited. They, however, 
see relatively more diverse occupational roles for their daughters i Within the 
family they see an equal status in decision-making, personal autonomy and 
division of labour (should a case arise) but in the core mother-wife roles hold 
to the primacy of the interests of children and husband, in that crier. Age is 
ah important variable in sex- role ideology of women educational administrators 
and there are regional variations too. Younger women are more egalitarian and 
confident in their outlook, comparatively speaking. Delhi, Haryana, Puhjc.b show 
more egalitarian trends and so do women administrators from West Bengal, 
Maharashtra and Kerala, for instance. Fairly highly p3.aced women administrators 
from Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Raj as than give more traditional responses 
among x)ther respondents. iii) Occupational role commitment: The respondents 
have continuous careers and have continued to work after marriage and the 
arrival of children. They have no intention of changing their occupation and 
give education/administration as their first career preference . They have not 
refused promotions but may have resisted transfers • The majority started 
working to use their education for gaining independent careers , income and 
status and were not driven by economic necessity. while they see a broad role 
for professional organisations, they do not participate in these. In fact, 
professional organisation of educational administrators is a very recent 
phenomenon and has not touched even a minority of males as yet, let alone women. 
TY fv respondents give democratic responses to issues of educational 
decision-making by and large. 
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ivi ._ _Role _ Conflict: These dual career women report low conflict between the 
occupational and tSc familial roles; As several s todies report, child care is a 
major source of conflict for most working women. These women., become 
administrators at a fairly advanced _stage_ _of their _ family., life arid have put 
behind the problem of__raisi.ig small children (surrogate care is both accepted 
and. available in the forms of cheap female domestic helps and other non-working 
senior family women); Their present resource level is substantial to employ 
others for household drudgery* Their satisfactions from their occupational 
status in terms of prestige, privileges, and social standing further make it 
easier fcr them to ignore the "double burden" as a :ninor irritation; However, 
the situation is likely to change when separate cadres get abolished and when 
these women will have to expend more time on professional preparation and 

development to stay on and make progress in educational administration. The 

women administrator who is higher placed than her. iinsband. faces, role conflict in 
the family situation. v) Role Performance: VJomen educational administrators 
appear to handle their professional responsibilities with equal ease compared to 
their male counterparts. The women's institutions , on an average , appear to be 
better organized and neater on account of their eye for detail. Women heads of 
institutions are seen as effective, leaders , some are democratic others in the 
mould of .matriarchs, (the proverbial mother-in-law syndrome) . Their type of 
leadership needs to be further explored . 

In a study of trie hieea^ of secondary schools in Haryana and Indian State, no 
significant differences are noticed in the leadersnip behaviour of male and 
female neads of .schools along twelve dimensions, viz;, representationism, 
demand, reconciliation, tolerance uncertainty, persuasiveness , initiating 
structure, tolerance freedom, role assumption, consideration, production 
emphasis , predictive accuracy, integration and superior orientation. _ The study 
found that, of various dimensions, of leadership, integration is significantly 
related. ^(.at 0.05 level) with sex as a variable; This suggests that female heads 
are better than males in wor ki ng toge the r as a team; settling conflicts when 
they occur in the group; coordinating the work; helping group members in solving 

their differences; and maintaining, a closely knit group. Both the headmasters 

and the headmistresses were f :>und to be almost equally effective as far as their 
leadership behaviour in schools, as perceived by th*»\r teachers , is concerned. 
Leaving aside one dimension, this study supports the inding of Morsink ( 1970) . 
A :ew of behavioural and attitudinal studies on the performance of wome 1 
principals on issues related to—instructional supervision, relations with 
stuaents, parents, community, general administration, teacher attitudes towards 
and attitudes of women principals towards their jobs--wbmen fared lie tier than 
men. They were found more capable in areas that involved relating t^ btudents, 
staff or parents . The perceived effectiveness of women principals was found. to 
be as high as that of their male cciy- t^r parts , if not higher (Fischel and 
Pottker , 1977) . ft study of role perfo' 2*9 nee by Bhagia ( 1985 ) , under progress , 
gives similar indications. 
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^Career aspirations: These career mobile worne.. xlr :ss high career 
aspirations and would like to reach the top of the educationa . ^/!minis_trations 
in their respective states. Some> however, excess genuine apprehensions of 
discrimination and yee the reality, in clearer terms. For instance, women in 
separate women cadre {U;?.) who have re^hed the narrow penul*-.. mate rung of 
t: ^ elr cadre would like to go up furuher but Know there is only one post of a 
Joint Director above them and only one of tne fifteen of them (regional 
directoresses and deputy directors), will make it. Younger wc^en in mixed cadres 
are more confident and positive about their abi lity to make it to the top, 
everywhere . 



Profe ssional Preparation and Career Development 

Most educational adminis tractors, including women re one time teachers who become 
institutional, heads and later get promoted or elected to area administration. 
There are no formal requirements of professional training in educational 
administration, as such, though some education departments in _the Universities 
offer it as a paper in the Bachelors of Education or Masters of Education 
Programmes and as specialization for Ph.D. programmes in education. 
Traditionally, the requirement is a master's degree in a subject and a teaching 
degree along with it for teaching senior secondary classes, principalship and 
administrative posts in educational directorates . For the direct entrants at 
several levels the requirements, vary. from state to state and at tiroes a teaching 
degree is not compulsory but post graduate qualifications are often required. 
The educational administrators come to their appointments without any 
professional preparation <:or administration. 

There is a growing realization that training is necessary, pre-service if 
possible, uv_ in-service de initely. No organisation is expected to go far 
without a equate provision ::or staff development through short- term/long- term 
training, refresher courses and advanced training in its particular field of 
interest. And all this requires a sound research base and inputs. 
Professionalization of educational administration is at a low in the developing 
third world on _ account of , meagre training facilities, insufficient staff 
development policies and lack of professional organisation of educational 
administrators. How will it affect women educational administrators? 

In India, _ fox -instance, some infrastructure exists at the national level for the 
in-service training of aducational administrators and planners. The National 
Institute of Educational Planning and Administration conducts research, training 
and consultancy in the area of educational, planning _ and _ adminis tration and is 
making an attempt to help develop such expertise at the state level, for it 
cannot land .should not) cater singly to around 650,000 heads of institutions at 
all. levels of education and to thousands of educational administrators manning 
state, district and block level administration of education, besides those 
administering higher education* Within this constraint, NIEPA trains 
educational administrators annually including area officers of district and 
state level, and some institutional heads . Within this a broad observation is 
that very few women educational administrators come to NIEPA for training. 
Whether it is on account of their small nuiabers/propor tion at the district and 
state levels or that they are not encouraged to come by their departments and/or 
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families needs to be explored. in ,n average .group _of 20-25 trainees f or . a 
course , there _ are never more _ than . one or two women, at times none; The only 
exception is a coarse ran for wonen degree college principals numbering 25-30 
annually. This year short orientation programmes for women secondary school 
principals" arid women area education officers are being started by NIEPA. 

So long as women had an upward mobility channel independent of men in female 
cadres _ continued effort to participate tn professional development programmes 
and activities was perhaps not as crucial. When they come to compete in open 
cadres, some of the disabilities of their sex roles are bound to affect. their 
life chances. For instance, it is known that women principals often refuse 
promotions as area officers onaccount of their famiiier. The fact of their low 
geographical mobility is ail too known, as the place of their family residence 
is determined by the location of the husband who, mostly, is a higher status 
professional, in the case of those women who are married . Single women do move 
out arid up relatively more easily. Occasionally, the explanation for their low 
participation in _ in-service training programmes is given as the reluctance on 
the _ part of women administrators themselves or their families . There is a 
definite need to explore their under- representation in professional training 
programmes and wnether it is due ~o some genuine constraints or sheer neglect. 

As„ yet >__ no .research _ evidence on women facing _disciminiation in educational 
administration or other public services exists . PopuJar writings arid interviews 
indicate the subtlety of the whole process wherever discimi \a tion is illegal . 
Exploration is needed in this area . For instance, quoting a young male district 
education officer of an Indian State, "We give equality to women. in fact, they 
are^ doing .better _ and are highly qualified. Our Deputy Director of Education 
(Administration ) is a woman and we all depend on her for everything. Women 
can't move away from their families. So in order to get their talent, • ^ich we 
need, our government is forming district panels for Assistant Inspectors and 
Sub-Inspectors which is to te_ aone by direct recruitment." His other remark 
that, _ recently , for 14 genera., places of district education officers women 
applied but not one was selected, only brie woman got in against a reserved post 
for women. 

In. . India, despite a s_uf ricientiy long history of women as educational 

administrators, stereotypes regarding women in th<* minds of men, who are bosses, 
are not very different from their Western counterparts : "To be a woman is to 
provoke an automatic , irrational , inr ti tutionalized judgement that one is 
dangerously incapable of being a leader , simply because one is female." ( Biklan 
and Brannigan, 1980 ) . 

As told by a young woman District Inspector of Schools, a direct recruit to the 

provincial eduation services of a large Indian state . "When two of us joined 

the P.E.S., we were not given principalships of intermediate colleges and were 
instead made district of ficers in charge of primary education._ The women's 
colleges were all headed by women 1 s cadre and was not thought fit to make us 
heads of boys ' inter-colleges on he grouncs we shall not be able to control 
them. Even for my present appoin ;men t.$ _ I . was asked whether I would be able to 
head a district administration by iny. director . I said, 'why not Sir? Why don't 
you. try?' The male colleagues of our batch got the districts according to their 
seniority." 
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Conclusion 



it is important . to_ raise. some central questions regarding the place of women in 
educational administration in India and other third world countries, for here 
too the bulk of the educated women enter teaching. In India women form roughly 
a third of the student body and teachers > but a very small proportion 
comparatively are educational administrators . 1 The situation in Sri Lanka is 
not too. different, where women form 54% of the teachers and more than half the 
number of students. At the secondary level, there are 6 girls to 4 boys. A 
similar situation also occurs in Philippines where women formed 85% of the first 
level teachers (similar ro the American case) and 53% cf. the teachers in higher 
education in 1982. Earlier we have, noted the 1980. government act in Philippines 
that is working for sex equity in ail public services including education. The 
low particioation of women in educational administration is a faot of third 
world countries which have low female enrollments and lower projections of 
teachers who are female, and also where female enrollments and. teachers 
outnumber men (See Tables 1 & 2 at Appendix). This phenomenon needs to be 
carefully, studied for working out training models for professional development 
of women educational administrators. 

Earlier, we noted the influence of the women's movement in .promoting sex equity 
and. also, the .. jafiirmativ.e _ action, by governments in the West. The important 
aspect to be noted is the initiative taken by women in developing programmes for 
leadership training for increased effectiveness among women educational 
administrators (Wiru ,w, 1980) 1 and major projects like Sex Equity in 
Educational Leadership. ( SEEL) 2 funded by Women ' s Education Equity Act ( WEEA) 
(Schmuck, 1980). The setting up of the Association of Women's Education 
Administration in Oregon is another step towards prof essionalisa tioh of women 
education nis trators . 



'Leadership and Learning, Inc. is a non-profit firm incorporated in ,'une, 1977, 
initially as a Carnegie funded project — now locatei at Center School, Lincoln, 
Massachussetts, 01773. Since 1973, this organisation is offering in-service 
programmes in personal growth nnc* professional effectiveness with special 
eriohasis on women . .Women administrators are isolated and have little of a 
professional support system. Questions raised are, "How _do women enter a school 
system? Do they find encouragement and helpful advice from other women, other 
men administrators? Do supervisors encourage upward mobility? What personal and 
professional support system do they find? Do they develop some? In what way are 
these systems .helpful? Do the males share their information and/or political 
network? How do women administrators learn on the job? Is the learning different 
for women than for men?" Two groups, 16 women at different levels of district 
educational administrator and six women from different districts, have formed a 
collective support . 

2 The Sex Equity in Educational Leadership Project (SEEL) is funded by Women's 
Education Equity Act (WEEA) for 1976-79 . WEEA serves as an important change in 
federal priorities — first crack in _the federal .bureaucracy concerning women's 
eduCai;ion___equity , and. yearly funds about 80 projects. SEEL was created to 
develop and test strategies (in Oregon) to increase women's representation in 
school management. The strategy is multi-level and aims at changing 
individual's perspectives by providing, information making .issues visible and 
attacking. _ negative _ stereotypes, changing issues and attacking negative 
stereotypes, changing organisational perspectives, getting organized to include 
male allies, getting hired and dealing with isolation at the top. 
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In India and other third world countries thai became independent during 1950, a 
slackening of the women's movement and vomen ' s participation in__public_. and 
political decision-making _ was noticed . . During the UN . Decade for women, a 
resurgence and awakening _ of women about themselves is to be noticed , but, as 
vet, . sex equity issues get lost or submer^d in battles against dire poverty and 
underdevelopment. There is a clear realization that women are to be actors in 
development and hot beneficiaries and targets only. As yet n India, where .we 
have seen re-awakening among, wbmenh^ prominently, the 

issues that are jnorel immediate appear to be focussed on raising the economic and 
consciousness levels of a large mass of Indian women who are illiterate and 
unaware of their legal and constitutional rights. Organisations of professional 
women for achieving sex equity in professions are yet to emerge. it would be of 
interest to develop this facet by studying the existing efforts of women 
elsewhere and by networking with the same. ft beginning has to be made in the 
direction, of the professional preparation and development of women educational 
administrators in India and the third world both on grounds of equity and 
efficiency . 
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It is an irony that educational adr -stratibh, as a practice, is not at all 
educational. it teaches nothing to z:\o:le being administered, except perhaps, the 
strategies for countering control _anc t_r,j= deyices_for manipalating the managers; 
More . significantly, for the _ purposes of this paper, it teachen .\s very little 
about, the underrepresenta tion of certair groups s ' ^ in the senior 

management of schools throughout many parts of the - . Concerns about 

equality have certainly been voiced of late; but tht.emp^ .~s _has been on 
"getting more women into management," cr " nelping. women .to r< ■ < :: the top." This 
paper will argue that gender imbalances :; hool management should provoke a 
fundamental critique of the concept or p -ctice of educational administration 
itself, rather than focus on the shortcoir.- as and biases of individual women — or 
men — as they operate within a given syster . 

There is a parallel here with the concerns about female underachievement and 
wastage in school. Programmes to channel rrcre girls into science and technology 
revealed the need for a deeper examination of the bstract and dehumanised 
notion of "science" as we conceive it in our curricula. If girls do not like 
science, do we change airls or do we redefin:- "science?" Similarly, if women do 
not strive, for. senior positions in schools, do we remould women or do we begin 
to question the i*iei 1 chically ordered and increasingly technicist notions that 
we have of "educational administration? " 3y developing a critical theory of 
educational administration as it rela~.cs to gender, and by presenting some 
preliminary findings from a researcn project on women in educational 
administration in the Third World, this paper attempts to suggest alternative 
models for .school management which would challenge any pressure to change 
potential female administrators into substitute males. 

Conflict and Critical Theories 

ft conflict of perspective on educational adminis tratio seeks to trace the 
different access to resources such as power that particular groups in 
organisations have, and to identify in whose real interests an institution 
operates. It <*sks what ideological, financial and emotional mechanisms are used 
in _ the distribution of scarce resources, and how power Inequalities become 
legitimised - either within a school, or between a school and its paymasters. 

Within a conflict, perspective, there is a growing body of analysis derived from 
the__Frankf urt . School which is developing a radical "critical theory" of 
educational administration. Starting from a concern with social class 
inequality and the c* i lejunas of the modern State, writers such as Bates 
(1982,1983), Giroux (1983) and Watkins (1983), have traced the transfer of 
scientific management irom industrial corporations to school organisation, and 
have, revealed educational administration as a technology of control and a 
iegitimator of repression. Through its emphasis on "efficiency, " on 
"rationality," on "performance targets,", and -through a mystification of the 
expert management process,, the grovtfr of scientific mar agement is seen as a 
m ^ ans -to_ increase .control over workers— in -nis case teachers. Work tasks are 
fragmented and the decision-making capacity of the worker/ teacher is reduced. 
By presenting school organisational problems as technical _ problems, "it ignores 
the power relationships, class structure and legitimating ideologies around 
which organisations are structures" (Wat<ins, t^83). 
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The traditional idea of the charismatic beadteacher relying on personality, 
relatibnsnips and teaching experience is being replaced by the notion of the 
specially trained management stylist who will raise standards (targets) and 
rationalise the personnel's eff ~s through specific and expert _ "techniques .* '_' 
Administrative issues become, separated. front. _the~ _ educational issues, and the 
language of the machine replaces the negotiative communication of the 
responsible individual. Systems approaches, cybernetics and feedback loops are 
the metaphors which provide "uncontestable descriptions of the way things are" 
(Bates, 1982) and obscure the interests of the dominating techno- admini strati ve 
elite. The current language, of administrative discourse — accountability, 
cost-effectiveness and staff rationalisation — "ties education to the corporate 
sector regardless of the continuing stratification aid inequalities that exist" 
(W^tkins, 1983). 

With regard to developing countries, vbe cult of the "expert" and the 
institutionalise! of the _ "scientific" mas wot have had so much impact as in the 
West ( certainly few of the Heads in jur survey had received management 
training) . There is therefore a sense c urgency—bef ore the Taylorism revival 
spreads its net — in realising that t-.^e may be other forms of educational 
organisation than the industrial, top-c n and technicist models . 



Clearly, newsr phenomenologi cal appra^:ies to school organisation have gained 
ground over tne last decade (Greenf i-- i, 1973, 1978) , but it has been argued 
that British and American educational administration still lacks a firm social 
science foundation* Questions of the social class, age, gender or ethnic group 
oi the "members" of school organisations have rarely been raised in terms of 
their own staff interaction, father ii» terms of the pupil or student and the 
ef f ecrtiv-aess of learning. "it is r^ost as if there is_ an assumption that 
anything tnat is good foi the client must be good for the staf *" (Tipton, 1985). 
:ur :■■' ■». educational administration there is a 

reliance on psychology and social psychology, and 
ignorance or fear of European sociology and political 
science, party politics and the labour movement. The 
first manifests itself in a preponderance of writing on 
leadership characteristics and effectiveness (perhaps 
through " *: ?r ticipation 1 ) and small-group behaviour in 
organi s?.uons_. _ The second ih_ a_ preference for the 
politically ^complicating framework of systems theory. 

Tipton goes on to argue for a study of educational institutions as workplaces, 
looking at orientaticns to employment and at the design of work — relatively 
well-developed themes in the sociology of work, but not in the sociology of the 
school. Classic studies of car workers * attitudes to their job and to the 
organisational setting have yet to be replicated in schools; we know 1. ttle of 
the s^ jial circumstances and out-of-work activities of teachers. Yet given that 
in many countries these employees will more often than not be women, it is 
strange that an _ unexplored dimension is their important outside work 
identities — as housewife, mother or daughter or aging parents and in-laws. 
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Tnere is also an urgency in rethinking our scope _bf. analysis when we consider 
that the participation of women „ in educational administration may became more 
rather than _l*s_s limited. in the UK, for example, we see a decline in the 
number of women Heads. The spread of co-education, the rationalisation of 
comprehensive schools and the growtn of the business-oriented _ management ethic 
have all combined to project men as increasingly _mbre- suitable for the running 
of large-scale organa ,,ations f It might well be that men teachers in tne Third 
World, will also appropriate the image of the high-tech Principal, to the 
exiusion of women (in the same way that agricultural technology was often 
appropriated by, or aimed at, men — in spite of women being the main agricultural 
producers in many countries). 

Critical^ theorists hav^ iriitronnily been concerned with class domination 
rather than gender dom. j>n because of their reliance on the language of 

Marxist, scholars. Yet exploration of the interests and power differentials of 
other social groupings leads to similar conclusions and avenues of critique. 
How is it that women have come to be excluded from "efficient", "rational" and 
"scientific" management? While many developing countries do suspect Western 
models of "rationality" and analyse them as a means to Perpetuate dependency , 
there needs to be a recognition that such models arc not. finder-neutral either, 
bat were conceived by men and carry unexpiica ted nascuiinist biases. 

f . classic example of this is cf "leadership." Intril. --a'cor (1983) has done a 
wonderful demolition job on the Great Man and classical leadership theories: 

Assuming .that leadership theory if formed by and has 
impact on the culture in which it e cists , it is not 
surprising that traditional leadership thaory was 
proposed for, researched on and hdrrcGd on male leac:*rs 
in male-oriented , ' s l i tutioi.s . . . . Because theorie are 
systems, for organ; z: :ig past and future experience, 
their value is two- fold: they provide a way to pattern 
or understand what happened in the past, and they help 
us predict what will happen in the future. We create 
worlds reifying experience in theories . Leadership 
theory potentially frames the way that Tioney , status 
and power to change are distribr ■ ■- - , - n distributed. 
By definition, loaders have the the levers, 

that move the world, Leadership af. assumes a 

male perspective, or theory in -alues are so 

deepiy embedded ?ir ~> be invisible, ensured that oh i y 
males; os v~ :f.en adopting male views, will bt selected 
as leaders, will continue to lead and thereby set 
courses, J?fine visions and create new worlds. The 
current realities of organizational life make this 
situation untenable • 
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Int ?z^z gd - or ^P? s on ro analyse the male bias by which leadership "traits' 1 were 
identified, and discusses the alternative impact cf the behavioural.__and 
contingency theorists. She suggests that social exchange theories, are, in fact, 
the most relevant for tne acknowledgement . of _ geader . issues in contemporary 
organisations, for leadership of this sort is "characterised by an avoidance of 
direct controntation between the leader and work aroup" and leaders "avoid 
interaction that make evident power and status differentials" ( Jacobs , 1971), 
Social exchange implies that people will be willing to devote extensive effort 
to their employing organisations if they feel they are receiving appropriate and 
equitable benefits in return-. "The lease L is required to persuade others that 
behaving in a desired fashion is in ».. eir own self-interests, which they 
evaluate primarily through data and l<jqic. Obviously, in order to persuade 
employees that desired behaviour is in t**eir own self-interests, the leader must 
know how the particular employees think, what they value and what excites them 
and interests them about their work or job" ( In tri li gator , 1983). 

In stressing the need for leaders to know the orientations cf employees, we see 
the parallels to the sociology of the workplace approach envisaged by Titon. 
However, a question mark still remains over whether it is sufficient to identify 
the behaviours of "erfective" leaders (even if incorporating both sexes) unless 
we return to the issue raised by the critical theorists of what "effectiveness" 
— and hence power — is being used for , and in whose ultimate interests. It is 
hoc enough to have more women in positions of leadership, or even a diffu.ent 
concept of "efiective leadership" if the bulk of women teachers still experience 
differentials in the amount of day-to-day power they can exorcise in the s . oool, 
and if little attention is paid to the overall socio-political structure in 
v, ,ich schools and teachers operate (including gender imbalances in such power 
structures). The notion of economic bargaining may be appealing in management 
terms^ but it_jn£y._not finally be a fair exchange if the traders start from 
different capital bases. 

Marcuse's concept of "surplus repression" is a valuable one here : while all 
co .ries need an amount of "socially useful repression" to contain individual 
desires, "surplus repression" is " that portion which is the result of specific 
soietal conditions sustained in the interests of domination" (Marcuse, 1964) • 
Just as the surplus of value f .pni work accrues to the owners cf the means of 
production, surplus — or unnecessary — repression, embodied in the ethos and 
practices that characterise school, workplace and family, serves to ensure 
psychological acceptance of servitude. While Marcuse was talking of class 
iommation, it might be argued that women in particular suffer "surplus 
repression" — in triis case in the interests of male .supremacy. eertarnly thf 
Literature^ ,n female deviance and female conformity shows girls ,<nd women 
to V€£ z conzro±iea u through child- rearing practices, educational institutive; 
;nf orcement agencies and religious doctrines (Da vies, 1984). This is another 
-eason to be hesitant about social exchange theories of management. If all th<;t 
/omen teachers have to offer in terms of attractions to management is compliance 
Lnd. h^rd^ work^ z then . a bargaining model may in the end merely conf irm women in 
supporting roles. An interesting question would be whether societies exercising 
iurplus repression in domestic terms also have fewer women in decision-making 
rapacities in education. The point is that it is essential to 
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examine management theories in the social a:id cultural context in wnich they are 
first _ generated , then accepted and ..finally exercised, in ...educational 
institutions. It would be foolhardy to attempt an international theory o* 
educational "leadership" without recognition of the existing power dimensions 
among those being "led." Hence the need for empirical, country-based research. 

The Pilot Survey 

The first part of our project to explore women in educational administration in 
the Third World was to begin to document the existing research, literature and 
statistics on the relative positions of women in teaching in Third World 
countries jse_e_ Dav_ies,_ 1986) . _ Then came, the design .of a research instrument 
which could provide qualitative information on the attitudes and perceptions of 
teachers and Heads themselves in various countries. A pilot questionnaire was 
devised ihd distributed from which we are beginning to get preliminary returns, 
and which will generate the form of the next stage research instruments. While 
the numbers are at present small (162 teachers), lopsided (106 men and 56 women) 
and from two countries only (Ghana and Sierra Leone), it may be of interest to 
indicate the trends so far emerging — and the reasons why the whole 
"questionnaire" may need a thorough redesign. 



We asked questions to elicit sex differences in three main interlocking areas: 
the perceptual (ambitions, career planning, job satisfaction and performance); 
the domestic (family and marriage commitments); the organisational 

(responsibilities in school, mentoring and leadership) . As no claims to 

geheralisability are being, made. _a_£ present, the findings will be presented very 
badly and without any serious statistics • 

Firstly, men teachers and male Heads appear at first sight to be more 
"ambitious" than their female counterparts. Whether they are aiming inside or 
outside. -the teaching prof ession,. men would, like jobs of higher status and/or 
remuneration than would women. Half the male Heads were going to be Director of 
Education, but none of the female Heads. Only men wrote phrases like " eminent 
educationist" or "to reach the top*" In terms of planning a career, half the 
male Heads opposed to a quarter o:c the female Heads said they haa planned their 
career from the start; The classroom teachers showed fewer sex differences, 
most indicating that they evaluated their career as they went along rather than 
planning from the beginning. 

In terms of job performance and satisfaction, there were at first sight few 
discernible sex differences; Unsurprisingly, teachers felt they did best the 
things they liked best, and the things they liked best revolved around the 
actual pedagogic role — imparting knowledge, explaining, problem- solving, 
discussion and practical work. There was then more, variety, within a sex than 
between the sexes : teachers and Heads of both sexes would either like or dislike 
marking, like or dislike extra-curricular activities, like or dislike 
preparation of lessons. 
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Perhaps the most telling sex difference was in response to the question "what 
aspects of your job do you do least well?" -, where only, male teachers .and .male 
Heads firmly stated "nil" or "none," _ This. £ its. An. with the literature showing 
women more likely to identify their own weaknesses (Hennig and Jardin, 1978). 
Again, because of our masculmist terminology, such differences have been 
described as men being "more confident" or women "lacking confidence;" what 
happens when we say women are 11 less, arrogant?", it certainly, has tmpiications 

for any asser tiveness training. Similarly, rather than reiterating the usual 

cry that women are "less ambitious, " it might be equally fruitful to* denote men 
as "more pushy. " A study of women's orientations should act to cast doubts bri 
the achievement obsession of our contemporary world, and ques tion whe ther 
" goal-directedness" or the ego-tripping "confidence" are always the universal 
goods that we proclaim. It. is essential that gender-inclusive research in 
educational administration does not start from the male-as-norm principle and 
unsurprisingly confirm what it is that women "lack;" instead it should begin to 
value as positive the realistic and insightful attitudes that women may have 
towards self and career. We might even describe men as lacking the skills of 
self-analysis and being neurotic about power. Apparently women do have 
long-term^ visions, but they bear in mind that others will have expectations of 
them. The research shows that they te n d to inquire as to the long-range 
consequences of social decisions rather than short-range technical economic 
gains. Men, as a_ group, on__ the _ other _ hp:*:!, are "bearers of the Western 
industrial society's techno-economic rationality in which economic goals are 
permittee to legalize exploitation or disregard other human beings" (UNITAR 
1979). While critical theory has located such 'rationality" as derivefl from the 
needs of the modern capitalist State, it is crucial to recall that. the ideology 
may not be evenly spread throughout a population, and that women may pjrovide the 
Dest source for resistance to exploitative uni-directional goal-setting. He:/ce 
the design, language and interpretation of questionnaires tackling • issues of 
teachers • goals and ambitions will have to be very carefully done; ours is still 
fraught with dangers and unexplicated assumptions, and will need much revision. 

The perceptual area clearly overlaps with the second area, the 
personal/domestic, particularly when exploring the reasons for entering 
teaching. Out of the 17 possible reasons, the top three for both sexes in Ghana 
and for men teachers in Sierra Leone were "Enjoyed actual teaching process", 
"Wanted intellectual stimulation" and "Academic subject interest." This fits 
with the finding that teachers of both sexes enjoyed the same things about their 
job. However, female teachers in both countries also gave "Best career for 
married person" a high priority, which no sierra Leone men and only two Ghanaain 

men did. The top_ three reasons for Sierra Leone women were "Enjoyed contact 

with children," "Working conditions" (hours, holidays, etc. ) and "Enjoyed actual 
teaching process . " The picture of a more child — or family—oriented female 
teacher is confirmed by the questions relating to home responsibilities • Women 
teachers were_ more, likely to hav^ io_go home immediately after school to be with 
children or. relatives; and they spent more hours per week on domestic tasks. 
Yet interestingly, female Heads, also spent more time on domestic tasks than did 
their male counterparts, the same average amount of time as the female class 
teacher. It would appear that domestic commitments do not necessarily hold 
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women back, but presumably require greater skill at., time management— or. simply 
harder work all round. It must be .noted, too, _ that the sex differences in 
amount .of .labour were_ hot . vast, and that many men also had problems doing school 
work at home, or experienced difficulty going out in the evenings or weekends to 
attend school functions • 

A greater involvement by females in their family life is a traditional and 
obvious. "cause" of ^female underaohievement in promotion- yet again it might be 
preferable to see this as a positive strength than a handicap. Naturally, any 
feminist would want to see a more equitable division of labour .and 
responsibility in the home; but for many cultures this would hardly be achieved 
overnight, instead I shall be arguing that management training ought to assume 
a_ level oJL .domestic responsibility, and should work from there, rather than 
forcing women — and even men — into covering up their personal commitments or 
feeling guilty a.^out them as "interference • M We have for too long accepted the 
Weberiah bureaucratic notion of efficiency being achieved through sharp 
divisions and role^ .specialisation, by commitment to the organisation having 
somebow to take automatic precedence over commitment to family. This is the 
western-derived, classic "modernity" theory of role fragmentation: the more 
modern a country, the more segmented it was supposed to be, to avoid corruption 
and spillage between the various functions • (A sharply bounded senior 
management role was, of course, also predicated on the male assumption of a 40 
hour plus working week with a non-working spouse at home • ) Yet while not 
advocating a return to nepotism or moonlighting, it is time to acknowledge the 

multiple roles that we all play in our everyday lives. We will teach and 

administer more effective \y if we. are not made to feel defensive or despairing 
about.our other identities, but rather see them as normal and even contributory 
to our school life and work. The parent who successfully raises four children 
and organises a household has many pedagogic and managerial skills at their 
disposal; yet we rarely acknowledge this, still less give increments or 
promotion points for child-rearing. 

The third area-- the organisational— again raises questions about 
responsibilities, but this time wi thin the school. Respondents were asked which 
of a list of various school tasks it would be preferable to allot to men, to 
women , -dr__.to either sex. There were some predictable sexual divisions, with men 
being, seen as preferable for boys ■ welfare and boys 1 discipline, and female 
teachers for girls' welfare and discipline; otherwise areas such as the 
supervision of probationers, cover for absent staff, INSET, school visits, 
careers advice and examination administration were more likely to be allocated 
^A-k er - s ^x„_than .to one sex in particular. However, there were some 
interesting exceptions. Males were likely to be seen as preferable for the 
timetable, for curriculum development and for the organisation of special 
events. Females were chosen for hospitality and for pupils' personal problems i 
Sometimes Heads were equally divided between the three categories — male, female, 
either — but there was not one job in the. school that some Head did hot think 
better done by one sex or the other. No male Heads thought women would be 
better at the timetable. Interestingly > male teachers in Ghana were more 
inclined to give all the duties to themselves. We begin to see not only some 
preconceptions about male M organisational M roles and female •caring 1 roles, 
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but also a suspicion that. females might. get fewer opportunities. for anticipatory 
socialisation into some of the basic administrative functions of a school • 

A question on mentoring revealed further that three-quarters of the male Heads 
had been encouraged by their Principal to apply for promotion, . as . opposed to 
only a quarter of the female Heads • When asked about preference for male or 
female Heads, the majority of the teachers said it did not matter- but if they 
did make a choice, it was more likely to be male (29 male headship choices, 3 
female headship choices). The tendency was that those who already had a woman 
Principal indicated that it did not matter what sex _of leader they had; those 
with a male Head were equally likely to state a male preference. Familiarity 
with a female leader certainly does not breed contempt, but an apparent 
realisation that leadership can be open to both sexes; familiarity with a male 
leader may merely confirm headship as an appropriate masculine role. 



it . still seems important to break the vicious circle whereby females ar * not 
seen as equally competent at organisational or managerial skills, therefore ate 
given fewer opportunities :o demonstrate and practise them, therefore receive 
less mentoring from superiors within the schooll^. and therefore provide fewer 
role models for women or examples of management for men. 

Differences oetween countries which have already emerged, taken with a 

phenomenological analysis which insists on the primacy of the social and power 
context _of_ a school, may mean that it is extravagant to attempt any global 
recommendations for a management model which will be both gehder-iriclusive and 
culturally acceptable • Nonetneless , some broad imperatives suggest themselves . 
Those management analyses vhich have been concerned about gender imbalances have 
generally started from a normative view of the effective manager and probed how 
far women approximated to the model. Were they equally high scoring oh 
"initiation structure" and "consideration structure?" Were they sufficiently 
career-oriented , assertive, forceful? This investigation has suggested that we 
are asking the wrong questions. Instead of asking why more women are not 
reaching the top, we should be asking fundamental questions about the nature of, 
or even the need for a " top." Progress has been made in moving on from 
biological to socialisational and then to organisational "constraints" on women, 
but all these still constitute victim analysis rather than concept analysis. 
They focus on the deficits of women and leave unrealised a deeper critique of 
those activities women are supposedly constrained from doing. 

We must not be fooled by the language of existing managerial definitions • 
Leaving aside the abvious issue that in most management texts for both developed 
and_ developing, countries the manager is still referred to as exclusively male , 
there are deeper questions. "The principles underlying the organisation of 
schools are not different from those applicable to a commercial undertaking" 
writes Paisey (19S4). "The purpose of management is the organisation of 
resources ( i he luding manpower ) to produce the optimum result;" Reducing 
teachers (whether manpower or womanpower) to the level of 'resources' is a 
typically dehumanising — and one might submit masculinist-- approach. 
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The reason why so many educational innovations fail is because teachers refuse 
to see themselves as mere intermediaries _f or the achievement oi national goals; 
Until we encourage ^all ^teachers to identify their own requirements from work; 
until we sort out any gender , race , social class or other structural differences 
in these requirements or in the likelihood of their being met; until management 
is seen primarily as a coordinatory and hot a control activity, we are unlikely 
to see the growing industry of educational management as anything but a means to 
hinder national objectives such as self-reliance, growth or, indeed, equality. 

It is no mere semantic shift that has led to the word "administration" being 
gradually replaced by "management" in educational literature and training. 
"Management" reflects not . onJ.y_ a .suitably scientific an^ commercial ethos, but 
also encapsulates r>ie people-control function in a way 1 administration 1 never 
did • If management as currently conceived is primarily about control , then our 
if terest should not lie in having more women in control. Our interest should be 
in power sharing rather than power acqui s i tion . It should be in collaboration 
rather than domination—however scientifically masked as "decision- 
centralisation." There is no point in switching to women oppressing men, still 
less to women oppressing other women • 



Prom the survey we find sex differences in "ambition"— so let us re Appraise our 
acceptance of ambition, drive, upward mobility and our traditional concepts of 
"career development." We find sex differences in the extent of "dual roles" 
experienced by teachers - so let us incorporate the implication of that dual 
role in or management training. We find gender categorization among teachers 
and Heads in terms of suitability for organisational tasks and for "leadership" 
— so let us insist that any management theory should take into account staff 
definitions of each other and acknowledge the existing and socially constructed 
imbalances in whose definitions prevail in any organisation. Ra ther than 
"harmonising" or "rationalising" or even "neutering" our staff, we do better to 
use conflicts and differences as a source of creative tension and productive 
critique. 

Holistic Management 



A gender-inclusive model of _ educational management therefore points to a very 
different orientation in our thinking and training. It is what I shall term 
"holistic management, " and it is holistic in two ways. Firstly it includes the 

whole staff; and secondly it includes the whole person, Hackneyed pt ~ases 

perhaps; but it's curiouA_how^_ in educational .management terms; they have been 
hitherto^ ignored* In its borrowing from industrial and corporate settings, 
educational management appears to forget one crucial and obvious difference: 
unlike car assembly workers, all teachers are themselves people managers • Their 
clientele may be younger, rougher and less sophisticated; but the principles of 
classroom management are _no_ different from organisational or personnel 
management in general. Successful classroom interaction is by nature about 
decision-making, goal setting, communica tion , negotiation , bargaining , 
delegation, participation and time management, about identifying power interests 
and ne tworks of allegiance among pupils. And yet we appear to have arrived at 
the position whereby a mystique has been erected around educational "leadership" 
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arid only the cc^rQlifiis^ or. potential controllers, are- selected for "management 
trdiningi" ft privileged secrecy and a jargon surrounds the " techniques" which 
they learn. There is a strange anomaly that the administrator is _ taken but of 
the classroom, even but of the staff room, and then has . to be sent on courses to 
relearn "communication skills" and "participation techniques." They even have 
tP .undergo .courses, on "human relations." What other sorts of relations are 
there? This it not to argue against specialist or advanced training, in certain 
areas, or indeed against rewards and incentives, but. to posit that school 
management is the one field which should not be a specialism or a highly 
rewarded field of expertise. Otherwise management training for Heads becomes a 
question of "to them that hath shall be given." 

It is my contention then that all teachers, from the beginning, should rece: ve 
management training. If there are indeed gender (or ethnic or social cla^s) 
differences in those who are sponsored for educational management, then the 
obvious solution is to open up the field to everyone and expose the top- down, 
"expert" role for the elitist, quasi-masonic cadre that it is. There are indeed 
skills to be learned, techniques to explore, research to be read; but education 
is the one field where these should be available to every member of the 
workforce, it is curious that we can construct whole edifices to train Heads to 
manage, wi thout equivalent courses for the rest of the staff on how to be 
managed, let alone appreciate for themselves the transmission of management" 
skills • 



A_ joint. .training has immediate implications. It would point to a less 
hierarchical, more collaborative arid possibly rotational __ administrative 
operation in schools . If management is conceived as a set of skills masterable 
by everyone , it undermines the notion that only men make "natural" leaders, and 
it^ reduces, the _ possibility that women will not have the chance at anticipatory 
socialisation and the practising of administrative functions . The account- 
ability ideology which is taking hold once more could be effectively fu"* filled 
through job appraisal and self-evaluation by teachers, rather than manuring 
teachers against an agreed set of performance standards (drawn up, if in 
Britain, by 87% male administrators). While " appraisal" goes on continuously in 
schools, it is essential to make this overt and equitable, not covert and 
partial. Some managers find it difficult to offer criticism to a woman, and so 
either avoid commenting on shortfalls in performance or unconsciously ase 
different standards when assessing women (MSG, 1983) . For appraisal to be 
equally beneficial, it must be under the control of the teacher concerned. in 
an interesting appraisal scheme in one secondary school in UK, everything — who 
does the appraising, what aspects of the teacher *_s work were. appraised, whether 
there should be a written report, and whether it should be used for references — 
is decided iiy _ the teacher. ^he staff committee have drawn up a long arid 
detailed questionnaire to help teachers focus their thinking. it covers 
achievement so far, professional skills development, curriculum development, 
administration, approach to classroom teaching, ambitions and prospects, extra- 
curricular activities and relationships wi th colleagues and parents. Such 
appraisal will _also include comments on the management team in terms of how much 
support, opportunity or constraint -.hey provide (TES, 15.3.85). Whils - such a 
scheme was not, of course, designed specifically in the interest of gender 
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equity, it would seem a radical step forward in the provision of an "educative" 
environment for all staff. Most management training manuals .stress . that 
appraisal requires training; and if teachers are going to conduct, their own 
appraisal,, there. _i? even more reason to provide a universal pre-service 
management education; 

The immediate cry will be that developing countries in particular cannot afford 
management training for all teachers; yet th±s__is not proposed. an addition, 
but _as a_ substantive replacement on any basic course of teacher training. 
Rather than tackling the ' : di^ciplines"--phildsopriy or history of education-- at 
ground level and leaving management to future specialists, it makes more sense 
to make management compulsory in basic training and leav v the luxury of 
reflective theorising to latter advanced or ?;n-S2rvdce courses. Just as 
compulsory , maths, and science up to age 16 in the USSR has helped produce a 
healthy proportion of female technicians and engineers, so compulsory management 
might help redress the gender differentials among chose deemed suitable for 
management tasks. 

The second aspect of holistic management is the personal one. in arguing for 
concrete recognition of all the roles that we play, this is more than just the 
traditional human relations style of management — which can be equally 
manipulative in its benevolent patronage . Newer approaches to time management 
take the view that a person's home commitments— as well as leisure pursuits, 
social life and personal development — are not potential "problems" to be "made 
allowances for , " but are vital aspects of all our life goals, and as such should 
be accorded the respect and the same "planning" that may go into purely work 
commitments. One of the potential hazards for the aspiring female is the 
attempt, to become Superwoman: staving off guilt feelings about not fulfilling 
either of her dual roles properly by attempting single-handed perfectionism in 
both. A time management trailing , on the other hand, will replace the rising 
panic with a set of identifiable and attainable directions for both professional 
and private life, and develop the .capacity _ to prioritize day-to-day tasks in 
order _to remain in control of these directions i It teaches delegation where 
necessary in any context; the ability and the right to say "no" without fearing 
loss of esteem; making tasks measurable, with deadlines if that helps; 
identifying networks of support or possible barriers to achievement. Above all, 
it reminds us that we ail r,3ed a private life to function effectively at work. 
Stress and fatigue are caused not by the things we have done , but by the thought 
of things we have not done — whether at home or in the classroom. When both 
teachers and Heads acknowledge that "effective" management is not necessarily 
about "born leadership" or dedicated graft (requiring a supportive wife? ) it 
will again remove the mystique and make for more equitable communications. it 
encourages men, too, to think about their long-term personal and family 
commitments , and how much *:ime should be actively allotted to these . Either sex 
heeds to be aware that "delegation" does not road r exploi tatiori. " 

This may. sound like the advocacy of a return to a somewhat mechanistic 
management-by-objectives • bUu the differences are that we are talking about 
self- management, and about the whole self in its social context — not just a set 
of work tasks in someone else's interests. This explains why I prefer the term 
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''directions" to "goals"— for goals have the tendency to become inflexible and to 
justif y^any. means an any sacrifice of others to achieve them. The research on 
sex differences in perception and use of time is significant here, women's time 
is summarised as "organic", "unsold" and "coordinated; " men* s. _is 
"one- dime lsional, " "sold" and "segregated." Women tend not to measure their 
time in quantitative, ways but value, it in qualitative terms- they alternate 
virious. activities, and often do several things at the same time. For men, time 
is sold time, with visible rewards or wages spelling out what work is Worth;, 
attention is concentrated on one task (Pietila, 1984). Thus I would ..differ with 
many of the time management .courses in their insistence on clearly drawn 
boundaries .between work development and personal development, on only being able 
to.dooue. thing at a time. instead I would build on capabilities to function in 
a co-ordinated and integrated fashion. 

Where 1 concur with the time management literature is the encouragement to do 
vhe .planning. exefcii^s collaboratively with other people. An important section 
of .our listed directions should have to do with what are currently called 
"strokes" — the attention which one gets from or gives to another person. 
Positive strokes— praise _-, gratitude, encouragement,. _ promotion—make us feel 
happy and _ important; negative strokes- — criticism, ridicule, putdowns — make us 
^- e ^^^ ease;, but no strokes at all is the worst form of mental torture. 
Management techniques have long acknowledged the heed for recognition for all 
workers— with teachers as no exception; but the suspicion that women teachers 
may receive fewer strokes from Principals or colleagues indicates the need for 
something, more systematic than the cheery greeting in the corridor. In 
corredacationai schools, women are given fewer "status" tasks, are marginalised 
(and even subject to sexist putdowns), and receive less encouragement for 
promotion (Reich and La Fountaine, 1982; Singhal, 1984). In addition, the 
literature on interaction socially and in meetings indicates women giving more 
strokes than receiving them, that is, providing supportive comments, listening 
attentively, being interrupted more, acceding conversational rights and asking 
interested questions (Spender, 1980)* 

Management training should therefore firstly encourage the individual to list 
out directly -the. positive and negative strokes they receive within their work 
and home contexts, and analyse whether the overall balance would explain any 
"loser" behaviour . It should also alert everyone to keep a check oh when they 
last intimated to someone that they appreciated chem, and why. A goal of 
sufficient strokes for all those deserving of them could be part of time 
Management.. While tabulating in a formal way the number of strokes given may 
se?m an incredibly mechanistic way of manacing human relationships, it might 
give some indication of whether particular categories of people in an 
organisation* such as. males, or females., _ superiors or subordinates P are eceiving 
more or less than their fair share of recognition* 



In singling out the themes of time management and recognition, I have tried 
merely to identify examples within a _ holistic, management training which 
gender- focussed research would indicate as relevant. An ethnic, regional or 
social-class based research design may elicit different recommendations; it must 
be recognised that different patterns of inequality may posit different 
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management ideologies • The main criterion for any useful theory of educational 
administration is that_it_be reflexive enough to spotlight its own biases and to 
self-destruct when necessary; 



A focus on gender in educational administration at present seems to turn 
everything on its head. The "logic" of research and model-building has to be 
reversed. The traditional method for arriving at an analysis of schools has 
been what one might term the "highest common multiple" approach: beginning at 
the sacred pinnacle and engaging in the normative "how far" technique. How far 
can we apply commercial or public sector management to schools? How far can we 
apply western models to developing countries? How far can we control people in 
order to achieve political goals? _ How far do certain groups like women 
approximate to the "normal" model of effective management? How far can we 
change women to achieve within this model? 



Instead we begin at the lowest common denominator, at the ground or profane 
level , and ask "what" questions. What do people bring to an organisation? What 
power bases do they operate from and what are their existing relationships 0 
What are their conunoh needs and what might be their different objectives and 
requirements from work? What kind of management model would enable the answers 
to these questions to be logged and projected into a continuous dialectic with 
the overall objectives for an education system? 

A theory of educational administration, like any social theory, contains two 
features: an explanation of why people act in the way they do, and a set of 
prescriptions for how they ought to act. This paper has argued the necessity 
for a structural explanation of why power has come to be exercised in certain 
ways in schools, with, in this instance, the structural analysis relating both 
to the .overall control function of educatioii and. to the peculiarly male-derived 
forms and language through which this control is mediated • It hay argued that 
the very practice or conceptualising of educational administration itself may 
act to consolidate repression and to deskill the mass of teachers> unless 

attention is paid to embedded and unequitable features of educational 

organisations such as genders "Paying, attention", to gender in researching 

teachers 1 attitudes to their organisational life in two developing countries has 
led in this instance to prescriptions for "holistic management . " A 
gender- inclusive theory would also be a powe r- i nc lus i ve theory, which would 
point to the need for a common managerial training for all school personnel • 
Power differentials are. not reduced by having alternative operators of power, . or 
even new styles of "leadership," but by everyone having access to the skills 
which promote control over one 1 s personal environment • The inclusion of gender 
concerns in educational administration is not advocated merely to benefit women , 
but in order to generate a critical methodology which would provide greater 
flexibility and potential for both men and womsn- — and as both teachers and 
learners r> 



Conclusion 
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Introduction 



Given the current thrust in education across the Caribbean today and considering the 
strain which is _ being, put _ on bur. .limited resources _to_ sustain and inc.r_e.as_e this 
thrust, it is incumbent on aii concerned to strive to ensure that the greatest value 
accrues to the greatest possible number. The nations of the region cannot afford to 
commit man-power, money and other resources to education, and yet remain complacent 
over high degrees of failure _or be satisfied with mediocre performances in their 
schools.. It is. being recognised that the. mere provision of _ places. . in the _f orm.of 
buildings is not enough, and attention is being turned to the training of personnel 
to man the schools and systems. The particular aspect of education that is of 
immediate interest in the context of this symposium is the preparation and training 
of persons to give leadership, direction and inspiration to education, in . the region.. 
The purpose of this paper is to examine some critical areas for decision-making tn 
this regard. 

Should We import Theories and Models of training from the Developed World? 

It is customary for the developing world to turn to the developed world for models, 
for solutions to our problems. it perhaps seems quite natural to do so considering 
their experience and development . yet , today there is enough evidence to suggest the 
need to proceed very cautiously in this direction with respect to educational 
administration • 

For example , Wiggins ( 1979 ) reminds us that human experience is con text ually bound . 
He argues that it is the failure on the part of the devel> T>ed world to recognize this 
fact that has led to their efforts to assist the develc, g world being branded as 
11 imperialistic, coioniaiistic gestures of the strong o\ _?r the vxeak" ; Wiggins 
maintains that the assumption regarding the genera Usability of educational models of 
the developed world is both morally wrong and scientifically primitive. 

Greenfield ( 1975 ) had raised similar issues at Bristol in 1974 . he said: 



In particular we need to ask whether the theory 
and assumptions still appear to hold in the 
settings where they were. developed_bef ore they 
are recommended and applied to totally new 
settings • Such an examination is not only 
appropriate but essential in the light of an 
alternative view which sees organizations not 
as structures subject to _ universal. law. but 
as cultural artifacts dependent upon the 
specific meaning and intentions of people 
within them. (Greenfield 1975:745 



Greenfield, _ as _ he explained in a later paper ( Greenfield _ 1978 ) had three major 
concerns when he addressed the Bristol Conference. These were 



to question the dominant theory in the study 
of organization. 
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2. to cast doubt oh the mechanics for promulgating 
that th_ ;>ry_ f rom_ the developed world to the 
dsveioping nations; 

3. to question the legitimacy of training 
administrators to be effective by imbuing 
them with the theory; 

Tnese three concerns are still very important for us today in the developing world, 
and I shall examine each one briefly. 

The dominant theory Greenfield was challenging was the pb.si ii.vi sis._ theory. which holds 
that organizations are the same wherever they are, and regardless of what functions 
they serve. The search, therefore, is for a general theory of organizations that is 
so- to- speak out there waiting to be discovered. 

Greenfield argues that to accept this is to make unprobiematic __ that which is 
problematic, to ignore the role of human action within organizations, to reify 
organizations. He confronts the positivist view with a phenomenological perspective 
in these words: 



If we see organizations and individuals as 
inextricably intertwined, it may not be easy 
to alter organizaitons, or to lead them, or 
to administer them without touching something 
unexpectedly human ; More importantly, the 
view that people and organizations are 
inseparable requires us tc reassess the 
commonly accepted .claim that there exists a 
body of theory and principle which, provides 
the touchstone for effective administrative 
action in organizations. 

(Greenfield 1975: 71-2) 

In a phenomenological perspective there are no fixed ways of seeing and constructing 
the world around us. There can therefore be no general theory of organization ; 

Greenfield argues that the way we interpret the world around us does not depend on 
universal ideas and values but rather is the product of our peculiar circumstances 
and settings • 

He continues : 

Our concept of organization must therefore rest 
upon the view of people in particular times and 
places, and any effort to understand them in terms 
of a single set of ideas, values and laws must be 
doomed to failure. 

(Greenfield 1975:75) 
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Educational -Administration has been greatly influenced by the system approach of the 
positivist paradigm; The view that educational administration is a unique activity 
has been rejected by theorists in the field (Griffiths 1977, Hoy 1978) for a general 
theory of admihistrai ton which describes -, explains and predicts behaviour in any and 
all organizations. Greenfield' s call therefore provoked strong reactions. In 19/9 
Deblois observed: 

Somehow the monolithic perspective in the field of 
educational administration _ has been fissured • _ Professors 
ahd_ students _aiike_began_ to take an interest in the 
alternative perspective and to explore the possibilities 
it offered. 

(Deblois 1979;1) 

It is interesting. to observe _ that no_ standard text book in educational administration 
that I know of presents the alternative _perspective • While the controversy 
appc^ently still goes on in the pages of the journal the teaching of educational 
administration appears to be generally unaffected by it. planners of training 
programmes in the developing world must recognize the controversy th£t surrounds the 
area of educational administration theory, and avoid pursuing paths that may turn out 
b be cul-de-sacs . 

With respect to the second issue - the transferability of theories and models from 
the developed to the developing world, there is enough evidence to support the 
^ e ?**4 macy °^ Greenfield's concern. There is a considerable body of literature on 
research into organizational functioning across cultures . Although, as Marshall 
(1982) points out, it provides no clear answer to the question of the transferability 
of theories of organizational behaviour across cultures, yet it leaves no doubt that 
we are in a controversial area, where caution is of the essence. 

Lammers and Hickson after reviewing a number of cross cultural organizational studies 
concluded that organizations are culture- bound . Their findings are summarized in 
these words: 

The culture and sub-culture in a society have a potential 
impact oh organizational form and processes: because 

outside agencies set cultural constraints for an 

organization! .because.. dominant _ elites, in an organization 
design and redesign organizational life in terms of 
culturally given models of organizing: because members 
themselves unofficially tend to organize and to 
counter organize in ways derived from sub-cultures; . 

(Lammers and Hickson 1978:20) 

Lincoln, Hanada and Olson { 1981) in a study of Japanese and Japanese American 
reactions to work and organizations concluded : 



An_ emerging alternative view is that organizational 
phenomena are shaped by the cultural values and beliefs, 
as well as the institutional arrangements of the 
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populations in which they are embedded • This research 
demonstrates that cultural factors affect . organizational 
processes _in_ ways that_rehder uhiversaiist statements of 
the. effects of organizational structures on individuals 
seriously deficient. Organizational structures may 
indeed be loosely coupled to formal goals but they are 
closely tied to the social and cultural orientations of 
the people involved in them. ( p.114 ) • 

And Kiggundu ez_ al (1983) , reviewing 94 articles on organization in developing 
countries , concluded: 

In general, each time the environment is involved, the 
theory developed for Western settings does net apply, 
because it assumes contingencies that may not be valid 
for developing cc mtries ... To the extent. that, 
contingencies for the utilization of administrative 
science in developing countries differ from that of 
industrialized countries , the transfer of management 
knowledge and technology (e.g. management development, 
curriculum development, technical assistance ) should 
emphasize process rather than content theories and 
methods (p. 81) • 

Leslie Gue of the University of Alberta in a paper entitled "Is Educational 
Administration, Western style, Exportable" concluded that the answer was "Yes", "No" 
and "Maybe" (Gue 1982:22) • He found that some theories (e.g. decision making) were 
suitable for export while others (e.g. Motivation or leadership) should be approached 
with the greatest caution. 

Perhaps the third issue of the greatest importance for the preparation of educational 
administrators in the developing areas. Greenfield questions the traditional 
approach that emphasizes the study of organization theory and social science of 
organizations. He advocates the study of specific organizations and their problems 
and he calls for a stronger clinical base in the training of practitioners. There 
was a fair degree of support in this respect. A surprising source of support for the 
study of specific organizations was Griffiths, a devote d disciple of the positivist 
movement ... Griffiths writes: 

iAi.it seems clear that ef forts _ to develop a general 
theory of organizations should be replaced by efforts 
to develop much more restricted theories. Organizations 
differ so markedly that we should hot only be interested 
in theories about education, but in theorizing about 
particular types of educational organizations. 

(Griffiths 1979:59) 
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In 1978, Erickson in a provocative paper takes: the field to task for its amorohous 
nature, for the absence of quality research, for its concentration On areas that" have 
little bearing oh education and its. consequent neglect Of issues that are at the 
heart of education... Erickson advocates more work in the areas of the consequence of 
organizational variation in schools or school systems, i.e. work oh scho6i effects. 

Silver (1980:81:1) deems educational administration an applied orofession and 
declares that the field of educational administrate "can and should develop a 
systematic, cumulative, practice-oriented body of knowledge to inform administrative 
practice" . 

Yet in spite of all that has been said as recently as 1982 Bates found it necessary 
to warn against believing that much has changed in the field of educational 
administration. he laments that while the social theorists have generally given up 
the quest for a value-free science of society, the main stream theorists of 
educational administration are still attempting to develop general laws and 
principles to explain the structure and dynamics of all organizations. He is 
particularly concerned over the tendency to educational administrators to separate 
administrative and educational issues. He cites the popular texts by Hoy and Miskel 
as an outstanding example of what he terms "this conservative anachronistic approach 
to educational administrat. on." He observes: 

It^is as though the administration of schools and 
school systems consists entirely of processes of 
motivation, leadership, decision-making and 
communication conducted by professional bureaucrats 
who are responsible tor organizational climate, 
effectiveness and change. 

(Bates 1982:2) . 

This brief examination of the issues raised by Greenfield suggests that we cannot 
import theories and models from the developed world for the training of our 
educational administrators. There is too much uncertainty and controversy - over 
theories, over what constitutes the field, over what is the proper area of focus for 
research and scholarly investigations. In addition, the doubt over whether models 
from the industrialised world will work effectively or at all in the develooing world 
further compounds the problem. 

How do we s et a b ou tu planning for train ing"? 

If the non-feasibility of importing training models and theories from the develobed 
world is accepted, the important question becomes - how then do we, in developing 
societies, set about planning for the preparation of our educational administrators? 
Where do we start? 

If, like Alice, we do not know or care where we are going then any route will take us 
there and it would matter little what training we provide for our administrators. We 
would all, I'm sure, reject the position as untenable. We would, on the other hand, 
accept that administrators must be able to ask and answer the question 'Manage for 
what ends? 1 It follows from this, that their preparation and training cannot be 
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carried out in a vaccuum. If it is \o be meaningful, it needs a context, a purpose 
arid a direction. It seems logical to suggest therefore that the first important step 
for a developing society is to assess wh^re it is, to. decide where it wants to. go and 
to. define as clearly, as it can, the ..role it wants its educational system to play in 
its development; t is only against the kinds of decisions that arise from this 
first step that the training of educational administrators can meaningfully arid 
realistically be undertaken. Only then can administrators be trained to view arid 
project the school as an "organization in a. cultural and historical rr.ilieu 
(attempting) to. .relate the objective need for schooling with social and economic 
realities" (Foster 1980). 

Whatever the context in which we are operating, excellence in education stands out as 
one of the justifiable means . for . which we should be managing, I believe we would all 
endorse the sentiment express<= 2 below and seek ways of making it a reality. 

... we should not comprom: when it comes to the 
educational achievements oi our children. We must 
strive for the very best given the constraints, 
under which we work. We must set our sights high 
and use every effort to achieve them. (Duignan 1985) 

Excellence in educational as in business institutions is directly related to the 
quality of leadership provided by the to^ administrator or executive. There is a 
growing body of research literature that links administrative action with 
effectiveness in schools (Purkey arid Smith 1983, Shoemaker and Eraser 1981, Smyth 
1980) . 

What type of training and whea_sRaa£^^ra±axng--taJce-placB? 

If therefore, excellence is an overriding aim we hold for education we are faced with 
two important areas for decision-making: 

1. We must consider the wisdom of continuing to appoint administrators only on the 
basis of their educational expertise, (where the successful teacher is the 
potential administrator). A better alternative might be to strive to move to the 
point where training is available and potential administrators can be selected on 
both their educational and their administrative expertise. 

2. At the level of training, decisions would have to be made as to the content and 
methodology of training programmes. 



Let us briefly examine these two areas. In putting forward for consideration what 
Andrews (1980) call the Specialist Professional Model for the selection of 
educational administrators we are not unaware of the magnitude of the financial 
economic and resources problems involved. We recognise, that in societies where the 
teaching force can be both professionally as well as educationally inadequate careful 
consideration would have to be given to the large-scale provision of training for 
potantial rather than actiiul administrators. Yet, we believe that if the educational 
system are to be properly _ guided for effective education we cannot escape the urgency 
of properly trained leaders and managers. The assumption that good class-room 
practitioners make good administrators may not always hold. In any event, it 
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hburi^.es the deception that educational administration be it at the school, or the 
systems, level is to be equated with teaching. Early exposure of the teacher to 
training in educational administration will help, both in selecting the best persons 
for administrative posts and in broadening the teachers' educational vision. 



The second issue - what sort of training is needed? is ho less complex. North 
American texts are replete with lists of skills, knowledge and competencies . that an 
administrator must have in order to function effectively in schools. These lists can 
become quite vast and diffuse. Indeed, they are often so formidable that one is left 
to wonder to what extent they are to b3 taken seriously. For example, one wrx^er 
(Nickerson 1972) endorses this illustrative list of 14 areas of preparation deemed 
necessary for secondary school principals - Change, Innovation and Diffusing; 
Curriculum and Instruction; Effective Communication; Finance; Human Relations; 
Learning Environment; Negotiations; Organization and Development; Political Science; 
Problem-Solving; Research and Evaluation; School Law; Social Awareness, and Systems 
Analysis. To this list he adds psychology, sociology, history, government and 
international relations and the value of technology. 

Can we in the developing world contemplate this kind of training for our educational 
administrators? While it is unwise to dismiss lightly the experiences and ideas of 
the developed world it seems to me that notions of training such as this will not get 
us very far. on the other hand we must guard against going to the other extreme and 
providing our administrators with a set of technical skills and nothing more. 

Fortunately, there are useful leads in the developed world which we can profitably 
pursue. A useful framework for arriving at the content of training is Brainard 1 s 
(1975) three fields of expertise for school administrators. These three areas are: 

1. technical. skills and knowledge 

2. human relations skills and knowledge, arid 

3. conceptual analytic skills and knowledge. 

Technical skills and knowledge are those needed ^o operate the plant and keep it 
functioning. Examples of their _ skills are timetabling and budgeting. Equipped with 
these skills and knowledge tht: Manager can reasonably be expected to be an 
organizational maintainer, to keep the ship afloat. 

Human relations skills and knowledge embrace a wide range of skills and knowledge 
necessary to deal with those with whom the administrator must come into contact, 
especially those he encounters on a regular basis. This is a vital area of training 
for all managers. The effective head teacher must lead, motivate, inspire, 
communicate, encourgae, reprimand and correct, and ail this requires skills of the 
highest order. 

The conceptual, analytic skills are difficult to define. These skills are necessary 
for ma::imising the effectiveness of educational administrators, schools and 
educational systems. 

Using Brainard 1 s framework of necessary expertise., planners of training programmes 
for educational administrators, could identify the content aeemed necessary for their 
contexts. Boyd (1980) has a word of advise for programme planners. He suggest that 
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while more research is heeded on the attributes if effective schools. and especially 
on the administrative be. -saviours that aid effectiveness it is clear that school 
management and the preparation of school administrators need to be rigourously 
redirected towards the enhancement of the outcomes of schooling for children. Useful 
conclusions may. also be drawn from th- literature oh effective schools and effective 
principals, with respect to methodology Silver's (1980-81) call for a clinical 
practice-oriented approach might be considered seriously; 

Can we proceed without research? 

Having raised questions about the validity of transferring developed- world models and 
skills in educational administration to the developing world , i would insist that the 
first order of business fcr institutions in the developing world is to Profile school 
administrators in their own settings. The planning of professional development and 
preparation programmes requires an indigenous knowledge base about the realities of 
school administration in a given context. Developing countries like ours in the 
Caribbean will remain in a state of intellectual dependency in educational 
administration unless the necessary research is undertaken to provide the requisite 
contextual data for programme building. 



in this short paper, I have attempted to draw attention to what 1 consider the major 
arsas for decision-making in the preparation of educational administrators in 
developing countries. I am very glad I did not set myself the task of making the 
actual decisions. Decisions hopefully are easier to arrive at if we know what we are 
making decisions about. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This symposium is wi ^ess to a growing interest in the professional 
development and preparation oi* educational managers. Previous activities in 
the Caribbean like the 1982 Jamaica workshop 1 and r.he 1978 Commonwealth 
Secretariat Workshop 2 .attest to the. fact that this interest is not 
spontaneous or particulary new. Similarly in Canada, we have had graduate 
programs in educational administration, summer workshops, and research 
projects oh the topic for over 20 years. However, if I was to examine the 
"state of the art" of the preparation and professional development of 
administrators in Canada, I would not be impressed with, our progress. Our 
graduate programs are under fire from practicing administrators for their 
lack of relevance. In Manitoba, we have estimated that less than 20% of the 
school level administrators have availed themselves of university cour^2work 
in school administration . 3 Summer workshops, and divisional in service 
sessions get a more positive reaction from practitioners but are presented 
in no organized fashion, the substance and delivery of such sessions 
dependent upon one or two "committee" meetings to decide "what will we do 
this year?" Finally, our researchers in professional development and 
preparation of school administrators are drowning in a sea of needs 
analyses . 



WHY SPECIALIST TRAINING? 



The purpose of the present paper is to suggest some directions tnat 

might be taken to address present dilemmas in the professional preparation 
and development of school administrators, especially those in developing 
areas. Before doing so, however , it may be appropriate to briefly discuss 
the issue . of specialist preparation and development for educational 
administrators ; 

It has hot always been the case that such specialist training has been 
seen as necessary for school administrators ._ Although most countries in the 
democratic world are moving towards what, is termed the specialist 
professional model for the training and selection of school administrators, 4 
arguments have been made that there are considerable negative effects to 
credentialism of any form, including specialist training for professional 
groups such as teachers, and ..school administrators .5. Specific criticisms of 
specialist credentials for school administrators include the following: (1) 
Administrators; (2) Requirements become a restriction on local autonomy to 
select and hire school administrators; (3) Most requirements are irrelevant 
to the individual's ability to perform the job of school administrator; (4) 
Administrative . groups promote the training process on their, own , not the 
public ' s interest .6 Furthermore , some authors writing anout the American 
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experience with administrator certification have noted that there are 
apparently no drmonstraDle relationships between specialist credentials for 
educational administrators and their records of success in schools. ^ Given 
the possible negative consequence of administrator credentiaiism , ranging 
from the contention that in. general it is harmful to society, to concerns 
more specific to administrator training, decisions to implement specialist 
training policies should not be taken lightly. 



in spite of these criticisms, there may also be a nurnoer of pragmatic 
reasons for ( re) considering the issues of special*.- c training for school 
administrators . 



First, is the recognition that there are unique competencies requirea 
to effectively carry out these duties of school administration • This 
implies. _ that attainment of these unque competencies would indicate 
appropriateness for selection to the job of school administration. This 
suggests that success as a teacher, or political affiliation alone is hot 
enough to ensure success as a school administrator. Although both of these 
"qualifications" (depending upon context) may be good places to start, 
opportunities must be available for prospective or present school 
administrators to develop the unique competencies of their administrative 
positions. Furthermore, there is growing awareness that "generic" 

professional preparation in administration is not sufficient, but rather 
that specific or "specialist professional" preparation for school 
administration is important.^ 

Second, recent years have witnessed changing conceptions of the 
practice of school administration . Recent developments such as changing 
social, norms, erosion of some of the traditional authority of the school 
administrator, changes in education generally, changes in required knowledge 
base, and changes in teachers are amongst the factors promoting a changing 
conception of the school administrator This changing conception has 
induced the consideration of new roles for school administrators, roles that 
existing training programs do not address. 

Third, research on school effects has demonstrated more clearly than 
ever before that school administrators do make, a difference in school 
outcomes. A profile of the characteristics of school administrators who 
lead productive schools is now emerging. 1 0 There is now evidence of 
leadership impact on variables such as curriculum implementation and student 
outcome that supports the notion that where school administrators exercise 
leadership in program improvement then the impact is considerable. 11 

Fourth, many of the cti tic isms directed at specialist credentials for 
school administrators have more to do with the process of obtaining the 
credentials tnan with the concept of specialist preparation, for school 
administrators • That is, criticisms, havs their source in the substance of 
preparation and development programs and the system effects of this 
substance rather than in the notion that school administrators should 
receive specialist preparation and development* To reject the specialist 
professional _ model on the basis _ of its implementation _ rather than, its 
conceptual validity is like throwing out the tub witn the water. A basic 
assumption of this paper is that the specialist professional model is valid, 
but that the manner in which it is being implemented in many locations has 
given rise to justified criticisms which have _ pointed out the deleterious 
effects of specialist administrator credentiaiism . 
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THE STATE OF THE ART 

It is this author' s opinion that there is a need for an increased 
professional identity for scnool administrators. But, this identity is. slow 
in developing • Although there appears, to be a movement towards recognizing 
the appropriateness of the specialist model, many existing approaches to 
professional preparation and development have hot totally reflected this 
recognition. For instance, only 3 provinces but of the 10 in Canada 
require, oy regulation, -chat school administrators take some form of 
preservice training and none require an upgrading program, of any kind • 1 2 
Essentially the delivery of pre and in service programs for school 
administrators in Canada could be characterized as follows. 

(1) University coursework , or university based programs are becoming 
the major, often only, source of preservice training. 

(2) There is a growing disatisf action with the place of the university 
in offering preservice training. 

(3) Inservices for educational administrators are frequent, but 
unplanned and unco-ordinated . 

(4) Existing training or professional development focuses primarily 
upon school level administrators. Almost nothing exists for 
district or division level administrators. 



(5) There is little emphasis upon the concept of lifelong learning 
or continual professional development. 

(6) There appears little linkage between inservice and preservice for 
educational administrators . 

The improvement of the "state" in Canada requires the rethinking of our 
methods of delivery of pre and inservice programs for school administrators. 
This requires a closer linkage between purpose and method. That is, it 
requires a closer link between the reasons we choose to take the risks 
associated with providing pre and inservice speciality training, and the 
methods we choose to deliver this training. 

In the balance of the paper, a framework is presented that was 
developed in Manitoba, Canada, to guide decisions regarding the preservice 
and continuing development of school, administrators . The need for an action 
framework grew out of dissatisfaction with the ability of the present state 
of the provisions of training for school administrators to serve the needs 
of the "changing conception." The framework assumed as an operating 
principle the need for a stronger purpose-delivery link. 
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THE DELIV2KY OF SPECIALIST TRAINING FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 

As was discussed in the previous section, a commitment to a specialist 
model in the preparation and development of school administrators carries 
with it other system obligations and effects. Agreeing on the need for 
specialist, training could be the easiest of decisions; Developing the 
substance of a specialist training program nas posed much more difficulty for 
iVDSt locations . This substance consists primarily of twc issues : ( 1) the 
focus of t\ie training program, or the skills toward, which the program will 
be directed, a 'id (2) the appropriate sources for these skills* 



Skills for School Administra tion 

There is no shortage of lists of suggested skills, skill areas and 
competencies for school administration. Most of these skill lists are 
grouped into areas of concern such as leadership, planning, curriculum 
development, A number of such skill lists have been developed in every 
province _ in Canada. 1 A The present author has worked at developing such a 
skill list in one province, and like the participants at the 1982 Jamaica 
Symposium, in Manitoba we have tried to determine and suggest which skill 
area is most important. The Jamaica participants, for example, proposed 
that competencies in the area of planning , programming and evaluation and 
personnel management were priority competency areas. 14 our work in Manitoba 
identified topics related to personnel management as most important. 1 5 

All of these lists and skill areas are quite comprehensive and* in 
general, could be assumed to represent the areas of skills required of 
school administrators* However, as a planner of pre and inservice programs 
for school administrators, this writer found these lists, including the ones 
he generated himself, of little assistance. This is not to argue that all 
of the skills identified by, for instance, the Jamaica participants are not 
desirable and should not be pursued to. maximize effectiveness. It is to 
suggest, however* that there is a big step between lists of skills and skill 
areas and planning programs to develop these skills. This additional step 
could be found in realistic conceptualization of (a) the job of school 
administration and {bj the purposes of pre and inservice. 

The Concep^-of a_grow_tn- Continuum 

One view of the job suggests that there are at least two distinct 
groups of requisite skills for school administration; those that reflect the 
technical, managerial aspects of the day-to-day activities of school 
administrators and those that reflect higher order analytic, problem-solving 
and decision- making skills. March's characterization of school 
administration as a "bus schedule with footnotes by Kiergekard " comes to 
mind here. 16 Other authors have suggested t:hat there could be a 
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consideration of three fields of expertise for effective adminis tra tiori : (1) 
technical skills, (2) human relation skills and (3) conceptual analytic 
skills. 17 

Based upon recent research in Canada, Liethwood and Montgomery 
identified four role characterizations for principals? the administrator , 
the humanitarian, the _ program, manager , and the systematic pi obi em solver . 1 ? 
Their four roie__ciiaracterizations are very similar to the three fields of 
expertise identified above . However , they went further than most 
conceptualizations of roles by proposing that these roles identify 
variations in effectiveness on selected dimensions of principal behavior , 
with "the! administrator" being the least effective role and the "systematic 
problem solver", being the most effectives They Dased their "principal 
profile" on the assumption that (ij little of t*ie existing research ur 
schocl administration has looked at variations of principal behavior and its 
effects di) principals* effectiveness is determined by the extent that they 
facilitate teacher growth and thereby indirectly influence student learning, 
and (iiij growth in the behavior of schocl principals can occur, but 
requires systematic intervention. 

It is this last assumption, the proposing of a growth model for school 
administrators, that _ is of _ most relevance to_ the present paper; Where 
extensive lists of administrator skills have been at limited use to planners 
of inservice and preservice programs is the absence of a hierachy of 
requisite skills and abilities required for varying degrees of effective 
administration. Regardless of how effectiveness might be defined (Liethwood 
and. Montgomery, defined effectiveness in ter^s of planned change, others rely 
more heavily on recent school effectiveness research) planners heed to be 
able to (i) assess the stage of growth of school administrators along some 

path to maximizing effectiveness, and ( ii ) assign .appropriate 

responsibilities in the development of particular skills along the path; 

For instance, one view of reality could be that mastering of the 
technical-managerial level skills is most important to beginning 
administrators and that the pursuit of higher order conceptual skills, 
though of concern, can be put aside until lower level skills are mastered. 
That is, from casual observation, this writer would suggest that there are 
many school administrators who are "surviving" on the job but who neve not 
developed (or do hot exhibit) higher order "conceptual-analytic" skills. 
Conversely, it *> >uld be difficult to envision school administrators 
surviving _ on _ their "conceptual-analytic" skills if they have not mastered 
the skills required for operational maintenance. Consequently a hierarchy 
of skills could be prepared that represents a concern for appropriate timing 
in the development of these skills for school administrators. 
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Beginning administrators have different skill needs from practicing 
administrators and practicing administrators who are effective have 
different skill needs from administrators who are hot effective • As trite 
as this observation sounds , there is little evidence that planners of 
training sessions pay Jieed to this .simple maxim of combining purpose with 
intended audience ; For instance , planners for "training sessions" often 
discuss the- priorizmg of topics/areas such as leadership, evaluation, 
planning and so oh. More appropriate discussions might focus, for. example , 
upon the question of what planning skills are required by administrators at 
both different career stages and different effectiveness levels. 

For ins uance , Liethwood and Montgomery 1 ^ identified decision making as 
a critical dimension of behavior for the school administrator, but also 
identified che decision making characteristics of the administrator at four- 
growth, levels : 

Level 4 - skilled in use of multiple forms; matches form to setting 
and works toward high levels of participation 

- decision processes oriented toward goals of education, fcased 
on .information, from .personal , prof . £ research sources 

- anticipates, initiates and monitors decision orocesses 



Level 3 - skilled in use of several forms: selects form based on 
urgency and desire to involve staff decision processes 
oriented .toward school 1 s program based on information from 
personal and professional sources 
- anticipates most decisions and monitors decision process 
regularly. 



Level 2 - uses primarily participatory forms of decision-making based 
on a strong motivation to involve staff so they will be 
happy 

- tends to proactive concerning decisions affecting school 
climate but largely reactive in all other areas unless 
required to act; 



Level 1 - uses primarily autocratic forms of decision-making decision 
processes oriented. toward. smooth school admin, based on 
personal sources. of _ information 
- decision processes are reactive, inconsistent and rarely 
monitored. 



Using both .trie notion of three groups of requisite skills for effective 

administration and the notion of a hierarchy of skills, a schematic or 
continuum of skill areas is presented in Figure 1. This schematic is based 
upon the following assumptions: 



FIGURE 1 

A Contlnuua of Adainlsirsfcor Skills 




Specific skills not defined here - see 1982 Jmici Workshop for Caribbean skill list. 
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(1) Administrators come to the 30b or the training with basic 
pre-requisite human relations arid conceptual skills and the 
continuum represents further development of these skills . 

(2) Specific skill lists and core competencies such as those 
identified at the 1982 Jamaica meeting can be used to provide 
detail in these areas. 



(3) A desirable state of affairs and hopefully the intention of any 
training policy is the pursuit of maximum effectiveness and 
consequently a high level of development in all skill areas • 

However, the following observations ox conclusions are more important 
in attempting to address the purpose-delivery dilemma. 

Matching Purpose to Delivery; Preservice Vs Inservice 

A first observation is that there is a clear expectation from those 
seeking pretraining for administration that such training will provide them 
with the skills required to survive on the job. Research indicates that up 
to 80% of a school administrators time is spent on what might be referred to 
as technical-managerial operations These include personnel management 
skills of a more technical nature. For example, in the area of teacher 
evaluation, although this skill area can be seen as both a technical 
function with a set of guidelines and procedures to gu; de discretionary 
decision making, and as _ a. higher , order human ^relations taks 7 many school 
administrators begin their job with no instruction or experience in this 
area. One of the results of this in Canada is that teacher evaluation 
continues to be one of the most requested inservice topics and the requests 
are hot for higher order analysis or conceptual activities but for exposure 
techniques that "work;" There is a technical function in teacher evaluation 
that school administrators should learn before they assume a position or 
they may not survive on the job. 

Pre^ervxce. programs, must .prepare administrators, for. the reality of _the 
day to day functioning in their jobs; On the continuum in Figure 1 this 
suggests that preservice programs focus on the te chnical- manager ial and 
basic human relations aspect of the job. At the 1982 Jamaica meeting, 
workshops participants identified six core competency areas . The 
implication of a skill hierarchy is that the planners identify within each 
of these core compe tency areas those skills that are a minimum for sarvival 
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job of scnool administrators in their context. _ _ These _ skills should become 
the _ .._fbc.us___.af _preservice (and upgrading for presently non-effective 
administrators ) programs ; 

A second observation is the expectation that once survival needs have 
been met by a preservice or upgrading program, the planners should fccus_ bh 
the development _ of .higher order , conceptual, analytic skills. Once again, 
it should be recognized that all competency areas, such as the six core 
areas identified in Jamaica, require first the mastery of lower order skills 
to survive and secondly the pursuant of higner order skills to maximize 
effectiveness . It should also be recognized that although an administrator 
could be seen as reaching a point of survival, maximizing effectiveness or 
the development of higher order skills has no end point. A recognition of 
this promotes , of course, the idea of lifelong learning and continual 
professional development as a school administrator • 

The notion of matching the nature of professional development 
activities to prof esssional and personal growth stages is not new. A basic 
premise of modern pedagogy has been to challenge students at their own 
level. Research on effective teaching has demonstrated tnat effective 
teachers provide direct or indi rect .activities based _ upon _ pupil * s needs and 
current functioning, with the intent of: moving the student to greater 
capacity without overstressing abilities we are quick to accept the 
concomittance of developmental level and pedagogical strategy for children ^ 
but slower to recognize a similar framework for the development of adults — 
in this case teachers and administrators . 

Thirdly, although it can be seen how a certain core competency area 
such as sup 'vision might have a certain technical component that requires 
mastery for suvival, how can "higher order" or "conceptual/analytic" be 
characterized in a way that provides meaning to planners of training 
programs that go past survival? Two different perspectives might help in 
this instance . 

The first is Getzels 1 discussion of three levels of problem finding: 

presented problems, discovered problems and created problems. 22 j n ^he 
presented problem situation, the problem exists , it is propounded to the 
problem solver , and it has a known formulation or known situation. In the 
discovered problem situation, the problem also exists but it is "discovered" 
or ".envisaged", by _ .v_he_ . problem solver e It may or may not have a known 
solution. In the created "problem" the problem does not exist until someone 
creates it. The higher order skills that are r f erred to in the case of the 
skill continuum are those that surpass the presented and possibly the 
discovered problem . 
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A second way of conceptualizing both the skill continuum in general arid 
the high order skills in particularly is the notion of adult cognitive 
development • There is gr owing interest in the application, of theories, . of 
cognitive development to personnel development in educational settings. 
Essentially , cognitive development theory assumes : 23 

(1) All humans process experience through cognitive structures 
called stages — Piaget 1 s concept of a schemata . 

(2) Such cognitive structures are organized in a hierarchical 
sequence of stages from the less complex to the more complex. 

(3) Growth occurs first within a particular stage and then only 

to_ trie _next_ stage in the. sequence; This latter change is a 
qualitative shift — a major quantum leap to a significantly 
rr.ore complex system of processing experience. 

(4) Growth is neither automatic nor unilateral but occurs only 
with appropriate interaction between the human and the 
environment. 

(5) Behavior can be determined and predicted by an individual' s 
particular stage of development. Predictions, however, are not 
exact ; 

Recent studies in the area of cognitive development have indicated that 
stages of psychological development (ego, moral, epistemological 
development) predicted, successful functioning in the adult iifes More 
administrators who scored at more complex levels on the epis temlogical 
development were perceived by their teachers as more flexible in problem 
solving, more responsive, less rigid and less authoritarian . ^ 4 Again, in 

terms of _ _the _ skill .hierarchy presented here , increasing effectiveness, 

higher order skills, conceptual-analytic skills could be seen in the context 
of increasing cognitive development. 

From the skill continuum and from, these. _ two examples, some specific 
purposes _ for _ _pre_ _ and. inservice training could be proposed . First, 
preservice should be directed towards tfie technical, operational maintenance 
functions of administrators 1 jobs that are required for survival* These 
administrators should be able to handle all manner of "presented problems" 
and be at a certain stage of cognitive development. Second, once "survival" 
has _ been _ assured , professional development programs should carry on to 
develop the skills for handling "discovered" and ultimately "created" 
problems and to promote continued cognitive (moral, ego, epistemological) 
development. 



_ It still remains to be seen, however, from what source these skills 
might be attained. 
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SOURCES OF ADMINISTRATOR SKILLS 

Planners in Korth America. have had some difficulty in sorting out the 
responsibilities in. the delivery, of pre and inservice programs for school 
administrators • There has , in fact, been considerably more effort put into 
the types of knowledge and skills required for administration than into 
thoughts regarding delivery of this knowledge. 

There appears __zo _be .three broad . sources of administrator skills and 
knowledge; (1) experience, (2) operating agencies ( ichool district, 
ministry) programs and (3) University (undergraduate or graduate) courses. 
There are, of course, many examples of combinations of these sources where 
operating agencies use .university, people, and universities incorporate 
internships in their programs i _ Generally , however, (and this may be one of 
the. problems) university programs for administrators are distinct from 
district or ministry activities and both rarely incorporate an experience 
component into their activities. Of concern here are the questions: What 
skill areas are addressed primarily by experience, what skill areas are 
addressed by operating agencies inservice and what skill areas are addressed 
by university based programs in educational administration? 

Regarding agency (district, ministry) operated activities, there 
appears to be support for the notion that such activities be directed 
towards wnat have been referred to in this oaper as the technical managerial 
aspects of the job.2-> Concerning university based coursework in educational 
administration , it would appear reasonaole to conclude that the avowed focus 
of these programs is what has been referred to here as conceptual analytic 
skills .26 Finally, it must be assumed that _ experience is a crucial source 
of skills no matter which skill areas are to be addressed . To provide a 
focus , however, it could be demonstrated that the development of skills in 
the human relations area is best pursued through the direct experience of 
dealing with people . Applying this logic to Figure 1 results in the 
following observations • 

( 1 ) The more technical or operational the skill required , the 
more appropriate becomes delivery by the local , operating 
(district, ministry) agency. 

(2) The more analytic- abstract the skill required, the more 
appropriate becomes delivery by the university setting*, 

(3) Human relations and political skills are best attained 
through experience. 

In North America, however, there appears to be some anomalies in this 
regard • 
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Although university graduate coursework in educational administration 
is f ocussed primarily upon the development of higher order conceptual 
skills, it is also usually the only formally available source of_ pre- service 

school administrator training. In the absence of .formal _ operating agency 

preser-'ice_ programs,, universities are feeling some pressure to deal with at 
least the pragmatics of human relations concerns arid to some degree with the 
technical managerial areas. There are several problems here. Firstly, 
people are accepted into programs of study in education administration 
because of _ their academic skills, not their leadership or potential 
management _ skills • Secondly, most professors in educational administration 
do not see the university as providing students with the technical 
managerial skills for operational maintenance. Tnirdly , even if professors 
of educational admi nistration ciid see their role in this way, they 
themselves were not selected on the basis of their experience as school 
administrators or their knowledge of the technical skills, and consequently 
many are unqualified to deal with operational maintenance issues. 

Consequently, there appears to be a.certaih role reversal. in the source 
of _ school _ administration skills; Operating agency (school district, 
ministry) directed on-going professional development activities are usually 
offered after employment as a school administrator , but tenc to address 
technical operational iss.es crucial to initial _ survival. _and _ operational 
maintenance. On the other hand, university graduate coursework is quickly 
becoming a preservice requirement, although university programs are 
primarily concerned with the development of higher order conceptual and 
analytic skills most appropriate ( and desired) only after experience and 
only after mastery of the technical operational maintenance skills . Stated 
in terms of the framework presented earlier in this paper, although there is 
some : .recognition of the range of skills required for successful school 
administration, there appears little logic to the way in which professional 
preparation and professional development programs for school administrators 
address these skills. 



A CAN AD I AH CASE STUDY 



The purpose-delivery anomaly can be st^n by an examination of the 
delivery _of_ pre. and inservice programs for school administrators In one 
Canadian province . 



Manitoba has a total population of approximately one million, a teacher 
population of approximately 12 , 000 and approximately 1 , 000 school 
administrators i The only form of pre-service education in administration 
available to these administrators is university graduate courses in 
educational administration. Inservice available includ.es these same 
graduate courses plus three to five days a year of locally initiated 
inservice^ This time could include an annual two day Principals ' 
Association conference; In addition, since 1990, a two week summer 
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leadership program has been available for school . administrators _and 
prospective school .administrators . _ A 1982 _ survey . indicated that less than 
2Q%__of _ _exis_ting school .adminis trators had tak*=n, as eitner a pre or 
inservice activity, any formal education in administration . Generally, the 
delivery of pre and inservice work in Manitoba could be characterized by the 
issues mentioned earlier in this paper: universities as .prime source. _of 
preservice, .universities under some criticism for the. nature of their 
programs _ for preservice, little link between university cours^w;5rk and 
ongoing inservice, no deliberately planned or co-ordinated policy for the 
preparation or professional development of administrators • With some minor 
differences , I think it would be fair to say that most other provinces in 
Canada, are not much different, Consequently, the absence of a policy in 
this area, combined with competition for jobs as administrators has allowed 
an informal selection process to assume the determining of requirements for 
school administration . As is the formally established practice in much of 
US. , it is starting to become the expectancy that an M.Ed, in Education 
Administration be_ seen. _ as _the_ _ jS_e_sj.r_e_d credential to become a school 
administrator i_ As has been suggested in this paper , university coursewor): 
has a very important role to play in, for instance , the cognitive maturity 
of administrators • It does not have much of a role in the provisions of the 
operational maintenance skills required for initial survival on the job. 



Essentially then, what has happened is that in the absence of other 
formal programs university credentials have become the proxy for pre-service 
training programs for school administrators . This is not a purpose for 
which they were designed . An attempt has been made in Manitoba to rectify 
this situation, by the _ development of a two level Principals 1 certificate. 
Although the certificate doesn't outline specific skills required for school 
administration, largely based upon the framework presented in this paper it 
does assign the provision of certain skill levels and areas to different 
sources • 

The substance of this certificate is presented in Figure 2. The first 
level of the certificate requires that the candidate attend e 60 hour course 
(or equivalent) on the technical-operational maintenance skill area . This 
course is now in development and will be run by the Department of Education 
in conjunction with the principals' professional association. It is 
noteworthy that the certificate requirements for the first level (entry 
level) administrators' certificate specifically excludes university creoit 
coursewor k, specifying that this 60 hours must be local "operating agency" 

offered . This, is an attempt to rea.ddr.ess _the role reversal discussed 

earlier and is a unique feature cf the certificate • 

The second level of the certificate can only be attained after two 
years successful experience as a school administrator and requires that the 
administrator _engag_e in additional professional development programs thst 
must include a minimum number of university based courses in educational 
administration. This is based on the assumption that university programs 
have as their focus the development of conceptual- analytic skills , best 
enhanced after experience on the job and after "survival" is no longer a 
concern • 
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FIGURE 2 

EXAMPLES OF INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS FOR MANITOBA 
LEVEL I 6 II PRINCIPAL C7RTIFICATES 
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_. _ Also. -noteworthy is the assumption tnat future levels- may be "added" to 
the certif icate; That is, it is the intention of the designers of tnis 
certificate that over time a level 3 r 4, 5 and so on could be available for 
a prescribed amount of professional development activity* This , of course, is 
an attempt to address directly the concern for a lifelong learning concept in 
the profession; 

Essentially, the Manitoba approach was designed to take into account 
(1) the hierarchy and sources cf skills as suggested in the framework, (2) 
the existing skill level of administrators in Manitoba, (3) the existing 
formal training level of administrators in Manitoba, and (4) the available 
sources of skills, (5) the avoidance of the undesirable characteristics or 
trends in the preparation and professional development of school 
administrators. The certificate has only been put in place for the fall of 
1985 _ so it remains to be seen if it will be successful in "developing" 
school administrators in Manitoba, 



THE CARIBBEAN 

This author's knowledge ot the Caribbean is limited tc experience 
working and consulting there and to documents like these prepared for and from 
sessions like the 197S Commonwealth Secretariat training session in Barbados 

and the 1982 Jamaica workshop- However , I think it would be reasonable to 

observe, that despite the assistance of several aid agencies and sporadic 
initiatives on several islands there is as of yet nc co-ordinated or long term 
policy for the pre-service or inservice of school level administrators . This 
situation prompted, of course, the deliberations at the 1983 Jamaica workshop. 
In addition to the general pre and inservice problems we have in Canada, 
planners in the Caribbean are faced with a few unique problems. I would like 
to briefly discuss two of these special problem areas. 

First, there is the obvious difficulty in co-ordinating a training 
activity, for such a diverse and geographically distant are* such as the 
Caribbean; The best brains of the CaribDean financial and political world 
have only barely been able to hold Caricom together. I'm not sure that one 
Caricom program for school administrators would survive any better. There 
are, for instance, considerable differences between both the existing 
training levels and the availability of _ local training resources for the 
three larger Islands of Jamaica, Barbados and Trinidad and other smaller 
Leeward Islands . A suggestion here would be that, as much as possible, 
preservice training and ongoing inservice efforts be as local as possible. 
Localized initiated and planned programs have the advantage of maximizing 
accessibility to such programs by local personnel and minimizing the resource 
expenditures and disruption time for the system. Even the smallest of the 
Leeward Islands has the local expertise to provide, at the very least, the 
preservice or upgrading training to what has been described in the paper as 
the "survival" level. _ Other agencies, especially the U.W.I. , have indicated 
willingness and ability to assist in the delivery of additional programs off 
campus and in the small island location. This does not mean, of course, that 
regional efforts are not of significant value, only that such efforts are not 
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likely to be able to address the situational specifics inherent in this 
technical or operational tiaintehahce end of the skill continuum suggested in 
this paper. Cbiiceq_uen_tly> . if the. urgent need _is to _have competently .trained 
school- level administrators , the locally developed program may be more 
suitable. The situation would be different , however, for district level 
administrators where, oh most Islands, numbers warrant the necessity of some 
regional activity . 



. . Second, is the fact that many developing areas, including the Caribbean 
rely heavily upon outside foreign agencies for the provision of programs for 
school administrators. In the past five years, programs have been 
orf ered/spcnsored by U.S. , A.I.D. , C.I.D.A. , O.C.O.D./ .. British Q*D„.A. * 
Commonwealth Secretariat and perhaps other smaller groups • I happen to 
know, for instance, that a small private outfit in Manitoba is presently 
discussing the offering of training programs for school administrators on 
one of the smaller Islands . The reason for the proliferation of assistance 
is partly due to the geographical issue previously discussed. The Islands 
are, un_ f act* separate__hations_ and. are free to pursue their own sources of 
trainings Such assistance also brings with it needed resources. However, 
the intervention by these development agencies fills another ^o3d: the 
general lack of a Caribbean data base about school administrators upon which 
to bui Id a professional preparation or development program, when a Canadian 
group such as O.C.O.D. comes to the Caribbean, it brings with it, free of 
charge, a three week inservice program for school administrators that is 
based upon the realities of school administration in Canada. At issue 
becomes the utility or applicability to developing areas of Nortn American 
skills and knowledge in the technical-operation, human relations and 
conceptual analytic areas. 27 

Regarding technical skills and knowledge, in First World areas there 
seems to be some consensus that roles and tasks are largely determined by 
the organizational content in which they work. In the Commonwealth Third 
World this context is affected by, among other things, (i) an educational 
system that is a legacy of British colonialism, (ii) an educational 
environment that is highly centralized, ( iii ) a large proportion, of teachers 
untrained, (ivi. _tfc.e_ need to examine the relationship between education and 
national developments Although some research in administration (public) in 
developing areas indicates that skills at the technical level are most 
easily transferred from the developed to developing areas , 28 institutional 
and environmental factors could temper the utility of these skills in the 
Third World context. 

There is no need to make a special case for the development of higher 
order human relation skills in Third World school administrators. At issue 
for the _ planning _ of training programs for educational administrators in 
developing areas _is the cross-national validity of researc:: and theory on 
the organizational behaviour of individuals in public , educational and 
business organizations. Although there is little research on the specific 
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topic of educational administration across cultures, there is a considerable 
amount of research in both the area of public administration in developing 
areas arid organizational beha^i^r/theory across cultures. One example is 
Hbfsteade 29 who (among other tnings) researched * cross-cultural validity 
of the popular motivation theories such as thc^- of McClelland, _ Maslov, 
Herzberg and Vroonu He concluded that there is considerable doubt about 
their ability in different ( from North America) cultural settings . This , 
arid other similar research, throws into question the utility of North 
American knowledge and skills in the human relations area for educational 
administration . 

Skills and knowledge in the conceptual analytic area are by their 
nature, the most difficult to define. There is little argument, however, 
for the belief that higher order conceptual, and human relation skills are 
necessary for ipaximizmg the effectiveness of school administrators be they 
in a developed or devalopmg area. However, professional preparation or 
development efforts directed at this level centre around the body of 
theoretical knowledge related to the study and practice of educational 
administration. It is in this "skill area," more than the other two, that 
issues related to (i) theory in educational administration (developed 
areas), (iij theories of development, and (iii) theories of organizational 
functioning across cultures throw doubt upon the utility of skill or 
knowledge "transfer." The appropriate developed world-developing world 
relationship regarding the development of higher order conceptual skills and 
knowledge should not be a superior-subordinate one, but a dialectic one. As 
Wiggins-^ suggested, it is necessary to "... replace the mentality of the 
assistance/intervention model with the trahsactional/interactive model • " 

.... . The available evidence regarding the transferability of skills and 
knowledge in the three skill areas outlined in this paper suggests to 
planners of "localized" pre and Lnservice activities that they begin their 
planning by profiling the job ?t school administration in their context. In 
terms of the skill hierarchy/ continuum suggested in this paper , this means , 
in the first instance, determining at the very least the technical/ 
operational skills required for survival as administrators in their context. 
At a different level it could require the examination of toe cross cultural 
validity of North American based models of cc : .,itive development.-* 1 

CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATIONS 

As, suggested in the 3 ntrbductioh co this paper, the issues bh the 
professional prepare c ^. on aad development of school administrators are 
complex and have yet to be totally resolved in any national setting. The 
special case of education-*; administration in developing areas like the 
Caribbean gives tit «s to a number of general conclusions that might assist 
the planning and delivery of professional preparation and development 
programs for school administrators . 



Firstly, the Specialist Professional Model is a desirable goal for the 
training of school admini strators , but the appropriateness of this model is 
contingent upon the development of indigenous content and delivery 
mechanisms • The implications here are that, as Kiggunda et al concluded, 
the process in North America may be appropriate but the content is not.^ 
However, even tne Korth American 'process" may be somewhat unsuitable in as 
much as University baned programs appear to be the basis of "specialist" 
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trairii-g and, as has been suggested . in this paper, university credit- based 
preservice programs may not be suitable; 

A second conclusion, then, is that it is with great caution that the 
Nortn American experience in the professional preparation and development of 
school administrators be used as a guide or model for Caribbean planners. 
North American models have been developed endogenous ly through several 
decades of trial and error. To import these models results in the shaping 
of training programs by forces exogenous to the "unique social fabric" of 
the Caribbean . 30 University programs in educational administration of fered 
in the Caribbean should be especially cautious of the use of North American 
theories and models of school administration. 

Thirdly, despite the previous two conclusions, the experiences and 
models in, for instance , Canada can be of great assistance to planners in 
the Caribbean. In many instances although the content may be inappropriate, 
some aspects of the delivery systems might be worthy of consideration by 
third world planners . In Manitoba, Canada, for example a _s _ j>ol 
administrators 1 certificate programme has been developed based upon the 
rationale and model presented in this paper. In addition, at the university 
level, planners. of_ training programs for educational planners in the third 
world might benefit considerably by a close look at the present location of 
the university in North America in the training schemata of such personnel. 
In comparative sense, the differences in program emphasis between, say, the 
U.S. and Canada (and Great Britain) might provide working examples for 
emulation for rejection; 

As a final and more general conclusion regarding the planning of 
training programs for school administrators in the Caribbean, it should be 
pointed out that there is no quick formula for the development of such 
programs. Canada has been moving towards the specialist professional model 
for several decades and is still long wa> from an ideal state in this 
regard. Planners of such training programs in the Caribbean mo^t realize 
that although they can learn much from the experiences in the "developed" 
world (if only what not to do!) it is more important that the delivery 
models of such programs be indigenously developed and that attempts should 
not be made, at either the preservice or inservice level, to uncritically 
import models from North America or elsewhere. 
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Introdu ction 

The education sector is integrally related and profoundly bound to politics -, social 
stratification, culture and the economy. This is a generalization that could be 
applied to education where ever it is founds The fulcrum of the inter-play of these 
forces resides firmly in educational administration; Through educational 
administration these inter- locking factors fashion and shape the educational system. 
The variety of ways in which education is administered in different countries is 
testimony to the multitude, of permutations and combinations of the _ ways in which 
education, politics, sociology and economics can mutually influence each other; 

The Commonwealth Caribbean consists of sixteen different countries, each treasuring 
its distinctive features and jealous of its sovereignty. While the uniqueness of 
each country cannot be denied, the fact, of their common history, culture, language, 
social and economic structure is equally incontestable. The commonalities 
sufficiently outweigh the distinctive features to make it possible to speak of the 
Commonwealth Caribbean countries as a common grouping or as a region. The interplay 
of political, social and economic forces and their impact on education tend to follow 
similar trends and patterns^ It is therefore meaningful to attempt to describe in 
broad and general terms the nature of the educational administration in the 
Commonwealth Caribbean. 

The general thesis of this paper is that education in general and the educational 
administration in particular, is a function of the interplay of social, political and 
economic forces operative in each society. From this point of view therefore, any 
description of the nature and heeds of educational admihi stratibh in the Commonwealth 
Caribbean must commence with some broad descriptions or the ways in which social, 
political and economic forces have been linked to the educational system and with its 
administration; 

Tolitical Themes 

The major political themes in education in the Commonwealth Caribbean can be briefly 
described as follows: 

a) Liberation - 

The aboriginal theme of Caribbean education has been liberation. It is also by 
far the strongest and most persistent. its first advocates and benefactors were 
the poor whites, during the slave society, who failed to make it rich and were 
virtually trapped in the West Indian colonies . Invariably r their more fortunate 
peers had a posthumous conscience concerning this entrapment and established the 
liberation policy in their wills, which provided sums of money to serve as 
endowments through which schools could be established. The expectation was that 
education would be the means of redeeming the children of the poor whites from 
the fate that had befallen their parents. The next groups to approach education 
from this liberation perspective were the Jews of Jamaica: and the brown people of 
all Caribbean countries. They fought vigorously and actively for access to the 
endowed schools . in order to enhance and consolidate such social gains as they 
had made they fought for and eventually were granted their civil rights between 
the last decade of the eighteenth century^ An integral part of the struggle for 
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their civil rights was access to education in order to help them overcome the 
limitations and constraints on their own human development conditioned by the 
structures of the society; 

No where is the liberation theme more clearly demonstrated then in the provision 
of mass of elementary education in 1834 for the children of ex- slaves consequent 
upon the abolition, of slavery. The general expectation of the slaves and their 
supporters was that they; through education, would be able to achieve their hopes 
and aspirations like all other disadvantaged groups had done before. in latter 
years the more recent immigrant groups of Chinese - t Indians, Syrians and Lebanese, 
have all used the education system in similar ways . 

At first the liberation theme was so diametrically opposite to the focus of 
Caribbean societies that it could not be accommodated in the official policies 
and provisions of the state. It is not accidental therefore, that education was 
provided by charitable organizations and the church before it became the 
responsibility of the state. Given the history of slavery and colonialism in the 
Caribbean it is not surprising that the liberation theme should be both strong 
and deep rooted historically. It is the theme that all disadvantaged groups in 
the society 1 s history have used in their struggles to break the shackles of 
restraint, constraint and limitations placed on their human development by the 
circumstances of the society's social and economic organization. 

In modern times this liberation theme is manifested in the populist approach to 
education by current politicians in all Caribbean countries. The stated 
intention of ail modern day politicians in the Caribbean is to provide more and 
better education especially for tie disadvantaged groups within the society. 
This has accounted for the remarkable consistency of domestic policy in which 
each succeeding regime seeks to improve and build on the educational policies of 
the previous regime i To this point in time succeeding regimes have not 
fundamentally dismantled the educational structures and provisions that it was 
bequeathed by its predecessors. The general impression given is that in fact 
each political regime is stumbling over the other to do more and better for 
education than the previous regime . One has to understand this pattern not in 
terms of the enlightened educational understanding of the political directorate 
but rather i^ terms of the strength of the liberation theme as a vote getter 
Caribbean politics. 

The liberation themes translated into various policies has traditionally been 
related _to academic education oriented to external ex 'ninations with 
international currency. The type of education sponsored by this theme is not 
related to functional economic considerations but rather , to that which will 
confer on the individual the greatest social status respect and recognition and 
will gain him access to education at the highest levels inside and outside of 
Caribbean society. This is not to say that an academic orientation is valued in 
and for itself but rather, it is the type of education which the ruling classes 
within the Caribbean have accorded the highest recognition. 
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There is no theme that has been more consistently criticized and opposed than the 
liberation theme • Its survival has not depended upon the strength of the attack but 
rather, on two essential elements. 

1. that it is related to the type of education that the powerful have prescribed for 
their own children, and 

2. that it has had: the weight of support in terms of the numbers of 
society who look to education cs the means of changing their 
status, in removing the injustices that have constrained their 
according them greater life chances. 

ta) Production - 

It is the theme that has motivated participation in the educational system by the 
mass of Caribbean peoples. 

The second major political theme in Caribbean education has been production • By 
the production theme one is speaking about relating education to the economic 
opportunities that are available in Caribbean society and producing the numbers 
of skilled persons needed to fill the manpower needs of the economy. This 
emerged as a significant theme right after the emancipation of slavery and the 
establishment of mass elementary education. it has been the favourite theme of 
those who command the economy. Its rallying cry has been more technical skills 
oriented education to fill the manpower needs of commerce, industry and 
agriculture. The interest groups in the society who have been most vocal and 
articulate concerning this theme historically, hc*ve been people who have 
advocated it not for their own children but rather, as the theme that should 
serve as the guiding light for the children of the masses , This inherent 
contradiction has always weakened the arguments presented . In large .measure, the 
me.s of Caribbean society who pave regarded the production theme as the fall back 
position* It is that which on* accepts when the liberation aspirations have not 
been successful. 

By and large, the state has always been more comfortable with policies related to 
this theme than _ to. the liberation theme. However, successful implementation of 
policies related to this theme has only come in post-war developments in the 
Caribbean education. 

By and large, modern Caribbean governments have ail embraced this theme within 
the context of the development scenario. The general tenets of this approach is 
that the continued development of Caribbean economies depend to great extent upon 
the training of skilled technicians and agricultural workers by the school 
system. The function of the school is that of supplying the manpower needs of 
the economy. Most of the development aid to education has been justified by this 
scenario. In the main, funding agencies have not. provided aid to education to 
support the liberation theme but rather, the production theme. 



people in the 
disadvantaged 
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The focus of policies predicated on the production theme is the training of 
persons from the school ..system with marketable _. skills within the. existing 
Caribbean economies • By and large f it has targeted the middle and lower level 
occupational tasks within the economy; The examination emphasis is not as great, 
neither is there any over-riding interest in producing individuals who have 
skills at a level which would give them international currency, trie major 
emphasis is supplying the local manpower needs of Caribbean economies : 



It xs interesting to note that almost every educational development planned by 
the state using the development or production theme as its basis have had to cope 

with the influence of the liberation theme. For example , Technical High Schools 

established to train technicians has increasingly focused on educating candidates 
for engineering and other higher level occupational pursuits. 

It is interesting to note that political regimes when campaigning for office 
usually make promises concerning educational policies which ca cer to the 
liberation aspirations of the irass of the population, yet as government, 
invariably, they develop end implement policies which is predicated on the basis 
of the production theme • The problem for educational administration and 
educational administrators is the adjustment of those policies so that they cater 
to some of the social demands of the major consumers of education in the society • 
While the provision of education is usually based on the production theme, 
participation in education by the large mass of Caribbean peoples is on the basis 
of the liberation theme. The tension between these two perspectives are evident 
at all levels of educational administration of education in Ministries of 
education, trie liberation theme tends to dominate the institutional administration 
of education in schools. 

c) Pacification - 



ft third _ theme around which educational policies have evolved is that of 
pacification. It is not as prominent or pronounced as either the liberation or 
the production themes • Nevertheless , it is a major theme • The pacification 
theme emerged with the concern of the ruling classes that in the establishment of 
mass elementary education consequent upon the abolition of slavery. They support 
elementary schools because they perceived education as the means to prevent the 
ex- slaves from taking revenge on their former brutal masters • The slaves society 
was maintained by coercion • With overt coercion being removed officially social 
peace ana order had to be maintained by some other rce^hanism. The planter class 
saw education as the mechanism which could achieve these ends; 

The amelioration measures which have followed major social upheavals in the 
Caribbean have always included educational reforms • For example , after the 
Morant Bay Rebellion in Jamaica in 1865, the new Governor, Sir John Peter Grant, 
instituted major educational reforms designed to alleviate the concern of the 
black population about the quality of education being provided them. Similarly* 
after the 1938 riots in the Caribbean, the Morin Commission of Enquiry 
recommended a number of educational reforms • 

Developments in modern Carifcoean societies have also included the pacification 
themes. For example, the introduction of free education at the secondary and 
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university levels, within the Caribbean have been instituted by. the ..political 
directorate of free independent, _adcie.ti_as to convince them of _the. concern and 
commitment of the political directorate to the concerns snd interests of ths poor 

The pacification theme has been concerned with three major facets of education. 
First, access to education* It has always emphasized gaining greater accession 
the part of disadvantaged groups to education especially those aspects and levels 
of . education that traditionally have been reserved for the privileged classes. 
While the concessions made to disadvantaged groups have never fully met the 
criteria of social justice, to date they have been sufficient to convince those 
groups that progress is being made on their behalf. The second concern has. been 

quality. The. _ promi se_ to. provide .quality, education for the children of 

disadvantaged groups is a perennial one in Caribbean education. While this 
promise has been more honoured in the breach than any other it has kept 
recurring. The third concern is that of content. To ensure that the content of 
education in terms of what is taught, in the curriculum in schools is as 
noncontroversial as possible. It is interesting to note that :^iie Marcus Garvey 
is widely revered as a national Hero in Jamaica and his exploits celebratec every 
year with suitable public functions the philosophy and opinions of Marcus Garvey 
is riot on the curriculum of any subject in any school. by and large, this work 
of Marcus Garvey is as subversive in the 1980' s to Jamaican society as it was in 
the 1920' s. Hence, while the society reveres the man in nostalgic terms from the 
safe distance of the intervening decades, it scrupulously avoids the 
consideration and study of his message in the content of subjects studied in 
schools • 

d) Interplay of Themes - 



These policy themes are riot equally exclusive, in fact, there is constant 
interplay and inter-relationship between them, _ Nonetheless, they are not exactly 
interchangeable • Hence , at. times an administrator has to choose between being an 
agent of the state, and accomplice of the student or an apologist of the status 
quo. These choices are never easy and like all choices they have their 
consequences • 



sxra tlf lea tion^and Socialization -Patterns 

There are a number of social _ patterns which .constitute parameters within which 
the educational system operates. By and large, educational administration have 
accepted these parameters and have worked within them. For the purposes of this 
paper, it is necessary to identify arid discos two of these patterns, 

a) Social Stratification and the Structure of the Educational System - 

The structure and organization of the educational system mirrors arid reflects the 
social stratification of Caribbean societies. The general tendency is for the 
children of the privileged classes to attend fee paying infant and preparatory 
schools while the children of the disadvantaged groups attend the public primary 
schools. frees ftt the secondary level, by and large, the children of the 
privileged classes are disproportionately congregated in the high status segments 
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of Jthe. secondary sys tem_ idiidwtng largely academic programmes in prestigious 
schools • This is notwithstanding the various selection procedures that have been 
established in almost all Caribbean countries. Oh the other hand the children of 
the disadvantaged groups are disproportionately skewed in their representation in 
technical and vocational programmes or conversely, in .programmes dealing with 
functionally, literacy offering a level of education just marginally above basic 
primary education. 

Notwithstanding these inequities _ in the social .structure _ and __ the social 

composition of the population of various types of schools, the educational system 
is the major means of upward social mobility for the disadvantaged groups. 
Throughout the Caribbean greater opportunity is given to lower class girls than to 
lower class boys. This is related to both child-rearing practices in Caribbean 
societies and also to the selection procedures at eleven or twelve plus. 

The major broker institutions as far as mobility is concerned is the high school 
and the teachers 1 college. Teachers' college or normal schools have a history of 
close to 150 years in the Caribbean.. Similarly, high schools can date their 

existence, to _ jus t oyer a hundred _ years* These institutions through different 

mechanisms are largely responsible for the emergence of a black middle class 
within Caribbean societies. More recently, the broker role has extended to UV7I 
but to date, there has been little empirical analysis of the role of the 
University in this regard. 

Increasingly, the society has accorded to the school the responsibility for 
allocation occupational opportunities. The examination system and the subjects 
students are allowed to sit are the major mechanisms by which this role is 

performed. Over the last decade, there has been a smooth transfer of the 

examining function from Cambridge and London Universities to the Caribbean 
Examinations Council. While the examining bodies may have changed the basic 
relationships and mechanisms remained in tact. 

b) Culture and Socialization - 

Given the fact that the educational system in the Commonwealth Caribbean developed 
during the period of British colonialism, it is not surprising that the culture 
of the school has always been distinctly British*. Although the British were 
always a minority within Caribbean society and a small one at that, by virtue of 
their position as the kiss and kin of th* colonizing power their culture was 
dominant in Caribbean society. As far as the school was concerned British 
culture in terms of language e tiquette and atti tudes was proper, good and 
respectable. All other, .cultures, especially the Creole culture was improper, bad 
and disreputable • Accordingly, they should be left at the gate of the school and 
not brought inside. Where for example, ah unfortunate child forgot to leave his 
Creole culture at the gate and brought it into the school, such an infraction was 
an appropriate reason for disciplinary action. 

Because the privileged classes always imitated the British overlords, the culture 
of the school was merely reinforcing their own efforts to be anglpcized. As such 
the school played a supporting socialization role with respect to the home. in 
the case of the child from the disadvantaged groups, process and promotion 
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through the educational system depended on the degree to . which . the child was 
successful in shedding .his own native culture and adopting the anglocized 
patterns . This invariably, was one of the requirements of upward social 
mobility. This was the price that had to be paid. This was to be reflected in 
language, etiquette, attitude and deportment. 

With the coming to Independence of Caribbean states and the departure of the 
British, Caribbean identity has increasingly been located in the Creole culture. 
That which is distinctly Jamaican, Barbadian, Trinidadian, St. Lucian* St. 
Vincentian, Dominican, Kittian, Bahamian,, Guyanese, Belizean, is in fact, the 
culture of the folk language, etiquette, attitudes and deportment . While this is 
adequately accepted in plays for cultural evenings festivals and carnivals, it is 
not to this point reflected in the mainstream culture of the school. The 
remarkable resistance and resilience of traditional British culture as the 
mainstream culture of the school is explained by a remarkably simple mechanism. 
Contrary to the propoganda of certain elements within the Caribbean, it is not 
maintained by the conspiracy of the ruling group through some devious mechanism. 

In most societies probably seventy or eighty per cent of the teaching force for 
example, at the primary level is recruited from rural lower class young people. 
Through a combination of high school and teachers' colleges, they have been 
afforded upward social mobility. Their teacher status makes them hew recruits 
into the middle class. It is well documented that the most militant and zealous 
defenders of any cause are the most recent and newest recruits. In addition, the 
administrators, at both the. national and institutional level as well as many 
members of the political directorate, are themselves new recruits to the upper 
middle and upper classes of the Caribbean societies. By virtue of their large 
numbers and control for the system, administrators and teachers together, without 
conscious deliberations insist on the children following the traditional practices 
which they have only recently overcome and mastered. 

Yet there is sufficient contradiction and paradox in the situation to cause 
serious cracks and to create increasing the widening gaps. This has led to more 
and more teachers and administrators willing to permit some variant of the Creole 
culture into the culture of the school in certain controlled and limited ways. 

Economic Relat ionships 

Historically, it was accurate to speak of the delinquent state as far as 
financial support for education was concerned. in its aboriginal form the state 
ieft education to private individuals and the church. Caribbean Colonial states 
almost had to be coerced into funding education. Even when this responsibility 
was assumed the concern was always to fund education at the lowest cost possible 
which would allow the system to function in some fort of a fashion. 



In the modern Caribbean only three of four states have managed to shed the cloak 
of delinquency - Barbados, British Virgin Island, Bahamas. and possibly, Trinidad 
and Tobago. In the other states the provision for education in terms of numbers 
Of children to be schooled and the quality of that schooling is below what could 
re ^ s "' p ^ i y ^e regarded as adequate. One is here referring to number of school 
buildings an<\ their adequacy in terms of furniture and equipment; the provision 
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of books and teaching materials, support services assistance to poor children 
with the wherewithal, to attend school; the. adequacy of teachers* salary and the 
level and standard of training of the teaching force and the support for the 
instruction programme, including systematic and comprehensive supervision and 
evaluation has never oeen met oh a system-wide basis although particular schools 
have achieved excellent standards. 



Although some recent governments in some Caribbean countries have tried to 
reverse the historical patterns the accumulative effect of centuries of neglect 
cannot be readicated overnight. One unfortunate aspect is that the expectations 
by some members of the political directorate and the. public at large , for 
spectacular improvements have been unrealistic, given the circumstances and the 
nature of education itself • This has led to disillusionment even among strong 
advocates of the primary of education * The spending of vast sums of money on 
education over a short period of time cannot in and by itself reverse deep rooted 
and entrenched patterns • _ This is one of the dilemmas educational administration 
faces in the allocation of resources to education- Can it refuse some of the 
resources allocated to education in times of plenty? If all is accepted, can it 
meet the expectations of the providers? 

Bahamas and Barbados constitute interesting divergence form the .general 
stereotype of the delinquent state; These states could not be reasonably 
labelled delinquent with respect to the provision for education . Bahamas, 
however, is a society in which education is devalued when compared to status of 
its currency in other Caribbean countries. The standards achieved are certainly 
not commensurate with the provision and in often below that achieved in other 
Caribbean states. 

The usual explanations given is thac almost all. students graduating from school 
are assured of reasonably remunerative employment, hence the drive and the motive 
for high achievement in education to gain employment is not htere. Given the 
relatively high standard of living in the Bahamas, this explanation appears 
plausible, it is also necessary to note the relative ease with which Bahamian 
can obtain visa to the United States. 

The case of Bahamas seems to indicate a curvilinear type of relationship between 
educational provisions and achievements and the economy. Great deficiency and 
sufficiency can produce the same results for different reasons. Educational 
Administrators in both setting may be facing the same problems but need to 
address them in entirely different ways. 

Barbados contrasts both witn the stereotypes of deficiency and devaluation. 
Educational standards in Barbados are among the highest in the region and so too 
is the standard of living; The question becomes, what makes Barbados different 
from the other states? Certainly the answer is not economic . Certainly the 
demands and challenges to educational admins tra tors are different. 



In most Caribbean states, times of economic boom are correlated with periods in 
which new developments take place in education; These can take a variety of 
forms including development to expand the system and to improve quality. 
Conversely, time of economic recession correlates with period of retrenchment in 
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education. The net result is a cyclical pattern of solving and unsoivirig 
educational problems in different eras and the recurrence of both problems and 
solutions . 

eertainiy the economic clearly alternatively favours those who would wish to 
change the status quo and those who would wish to retain it. Economic prosperity 
is the green light tor change, recession, the red light ...signs' ing. reversal. 
Clearly this interplay of economic and political forces pise educational 
administration in the crossfire of opposing interest groups in the: ^;ciety. 

Traditions in Educational Administration 

There are a nusoer of almost entrenched traditions within educational 
administration in the Commonwealth Caribbean. It is important to identify some 
of nhese; 

a) Inservice Apprenticeship - 

The majority of educational administrators in the Caribbean are prepared for 
their administrative responsibilities informally through a syst :n of inservice 
apprenticeship. Invariably, persons selected for administrative positions in the 
school system have been teachers for a number of years • One of the unwritten 
qualifications for an educational administrator in the Caribbean is that he must 
have had a number of years teaching experience. This takes primacy over 
professional t: viririg of the teacher since some untrained graduates are able to 
move into administrative positions without professional training as teachers but 
with years of experience in the classroom. The unwritten assumption is that in 
order to administer education one must be familiar with it from the perspective 
of the teacher and must have school and classroom experience. In most instances 
teachers get their first administrative experience in acting positions when the 
substantive holders of posts are off on leave or out of the school system for 
some time. Through these temporary interludes they get a chance to be exposed to 
the responsibilities and at the same time those who make the decision with 
respect to proportion to administrative positions are given th- opportunity to 
observe the teacher in administrative positions. Idoaily, persons promoted to 
the positions of principals and vice-principals are successful teachers who have 
won the confidence, of the peers and that of those in authority. This holds true 
for the posts of Head of Department, Principals^ Vice-Principals. 

Ministries of Education usually recruit people for "heir central administrative 
functions from. the ranks of the teaching profession; This is true whether it is 
officers for curriculum evaluation or for territorial supervision . in many 
instances these officers are first exposed to Ministry responsibilities through 
projects and special operations and also involvement of various Ministry 
Committees. Through a process of informal observation and the assignment of 
specific taska the Ministry then recruits such persons into substantive 
positions as chief education officers, permanent secretaries and other top 
administrators within the system. 
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Invariably, where administrators receive formal training in Educational 
Administration it usually comes in the context where those individuals are 
already occupying administrative posts. The Caribbean has not. yet moved to 
the position where a pool of persons trained , in the administration is created 
within the system and then the various opportunities arise for them to be 
promotec to administrative posts. This pattern of preparation of administration 
is strongly biased in favour of the administrators continui. and perpetuating 
the status quo. it virtually ensures that the persons promoted are "safe". in 
other words, might bring about improvements bat not radical change • it also has 
no mechanism in and by itself to introduce new idea.3 that are not already 
informing the basis of operation within the system. It also ensures that the 
persons who are promoted and have the greatest facility in negotiating the 
structure are those with some amount of commitment to that structure • 



It is necessary to note that the transition from school administrator to national 
administrator within the Ministry of Education calls for certain significant 
changes. Invariably, at the scnool level the liberation .themes in terms of 
policy and practice are most strongly manifested because of its closeness of 
contact with parents and students. On the other hand, at the level of the 
Ministry of _ Education production and the pacification themes, invariably 
dominate. The person making the transition from school administration to 
national administration is called upon the make certain adjustments and 

_. accommodations in order to be able to successfully negotiate the national 

administrative structure. 

b) Community Leader - 



The successful school administrator in the Caribbean is invariably also a 
community leader; His responsibilities and activities certainly does not cease 
with the school. Although the specific type of community activity with which the 
principal is engaged varies considerably within the Caribbean according to the 
type of continuity in which he is located, principals and head teachers are 
involved in church work, in agricultural organizations, in youth programmes, 
adult education programmes, sports administration, politics, citizens 
associations and several other types of specific community activities. 

This type of involvement on the part of school administrators is most- visible and 
obvious where the school is located in a community with geographic and 
demographic boundaries clearly drawn. While one is not aware of any great body 
of empirical research the general impression is that the degree of involvement 
and quality of community service rendered by the principal or head teacher is 
positively related to his effectiveness to mobilize the community in ensuring 
acceptable standards of education within ths school. Even where formal 
programmes of preparation exists for educational administrators, in many 
instances training in community leadership is not given the weight of emphasis 
commensurate with the .degree to which principals have been involved in 
communities across the Caribbean . The longevity and strength of this tradition 
would seem to be sufficient to warrant community leadership training as an 
integral part of the preparation of educational administrators. 
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Role Model - 

Teachers in general and principals in particular are expected by the vast 

majority of people in the Caribbean to be role models. This is to be true inside 
and outside of the school. The general stereotype is of a dignified modest 
living, self-sacrificing, strong, dedicated individual with the gift to perceive 
talent in others and the ability to inspire its development. it also includes 
that of the faithful, loyal* persistent idealist who at great expense to. himself, 
is totally committed to the advancement of his students and his community • 
However, unrealistic these expectations may be, those who are able to satisfy 
them are accorded high respect despite the difficulties thay may have in 
surviving the harsh economic realities of the real world. Teacher?* principals 
and general members of the public are equally responsible for the development and 
continuation of this stereotype. Many principals have not been able to comply 
with the requirements and have attempted to break the mold. Invariably this is 
followed by some social astrocism and los^ of respect and in some cases* 
effectiveness. Those who have been able to meet the stereotype have in most 
instances been accorded great accolades but have been consigned almost to poverty 
in their old age unless they had some other means of support during their 
teaching career. 

Autonomy - 



There are some administrative structures within the Caribbean which permits 
educational administrators especially at the secondary and tertiary levels of the 
educational system* a fair degree of autonomy. In the systems that permit this 
autonomy teachers are not civil servants , they are employed to boards which are 
appointed to run the schools and which have a legal status in law. Invariably in 
these systems the chur;;h continues to play an important role in the ownerships 
and/or management of the school system. In such systems, principals play an 
important role in the selection of staff, the selection of students, the 
expenditure of funds and the management systems that are employed to run the 
schools They are accountable to the board directly and only to the Ministry for 
financial and final appointments. The administration of education in systems 
which permit this degree of autonomy is of necessity different from systems in 
which such autonomy is not present. 

Central Control 

The tradition of central, control is the parallel to the tradition of limited 
autonomy. Systems with this structure usually involve the Ministry owning and 
operating the majority of schools and with the teachers being civil servants. 
Selection of students, teachers, allocation of budget, promotions, transfers of 
principals and teac^rs, and the acquisition and distribution of supplies, are 
all centrally dete a'd by the Ministry of Education. in systems structured on 
this basis of cent: control the role and functions of the administrators in the 
Ministry and in the school is based on a different set of relationships than in 
the system which permits a limited amount of autonomy. 
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Needs - 



The needs of educational administration in the Commonwealth Caribbean arise, from 
the interplay of policy themes, social patterns, economic relationships and 
educational traditions. One is here approaching the idea of needs from the 
point of view of those concerned with developing programmes for the formal 
preparation, of administrators for the Caribbean. One can identify at least four 
different needs that should not be overlooked. 

The heed for description. It is necessary to have thorough and comprehensive 
descriptions of educational administration as it is being practised at the 
national and institutional levels in all Caribbean countries. There is almost 
the need for accurate and complete case studies. This could almost be regarded 
as baseline data from which different activities can be pursued • 

Theoretical synthesis.. From a base of accurate descriptions it should be 
possible to develop theory concerning administration emanating from the Caribbean 
experience. It could be that existing theory is already sufficiently powerful 
arid capable of incorporating Caribbean experience in a meaningful and 
constructive way. But the possibility also exists that the specificity of the 
circumstances in which administrative theories have been .developed are 
sufficiently at odds with Caribbean experience as to make the mere adoption of 
such theory not feasible. Conversely, it may be that the wide variety of 
experiences that make up the Commonwealth Caribbean is sufficient to generate a 
more universal and inclusive approach to administration theories which tend to 
reflect largely first world milieus . Whatever the specific situation, it would 
seem that there is the necessity for some theoretical synthesis that is both used 
at the professional academic level to understand the processes involved as well 
as at the practical level, to allow the practitioners to more perfectly 
understand the systems in which they are acting within that system. 



Empirical analysis. The development of any set of theoretical assumptions is for 
the purpose of pursuing empirical analysis which wilx validate, modify or 
disprove the theoretical assumptions. The whole purpose is to create a body of 
knowledge that would help to provide a scientific basis to the art to educational 
administration • 

It can be seen from the above that one had not taken and defined as a need any 
attempt to improve educational administration. One has taken the position that 
before improvement can meaningfully take place, one must understand the context 
and content of educational >riministration in the Caribbean. It could well be 
that educational administration in the Caribbean is functioning at its maximum 
level of efficiency given all the constraining circumstances that exist. It 
could also be that given the circumstances , this is the only way in which it can 
operate. It may be that administrators within the system currently are mere 
scapegoats of circumstances which they did not create or over which they have 
very minimal control. One has taken the position therefore, that before one can 
pursue with missionary zeal, improvements in efficiency and effectiveness, one 
must be able to give them _ co.Tie rQas^n&bie definition within the particular 
context and to understand more fully trio variables than can be manipulated in 
producing such results. It would seem therefore, that the need for better 
understanding far supersedes the need for immediate action. 
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This_paper outlines the historical evolution of the post of Chief Education 
Officer in Caribbean Education systems, looks at the demands on office holders 
over the last several yiears, arid, against this background, suggests some of the 
areas which seem to merit attention in the preparation of senior prof essiorial 
of f icers/educational administrators in the English-speaking Caribbean in the 
foreseeable future • 

The Evolution of t^e Post of Chief Education Officer 

Around 1945, the chief administrators and supervisors in Caribbean educational 
systems were a small band of Directors of Education and rather more Inspectors 
of Schools who were responsible to local legislatures through Boards of 
Education for conduct of their countries' schools. Tremendous power was 
concentrated in the hands of these. functionaries , chiefly with respect to the 
elementary schools. In afew cases, Inspectors of Schools combined supervisory 
duties in respect of elementary schools with the post of Headmaster of the local 
Grammar School, but where this was not the case, the Grammar School sat 
somewhere outside the Inspectors 1 control, except through their influence on its 
Governing Bod". 

It was against this background that Dr. Eric Williams could write around 1945, 
"Under the existing system in the British West Indies* primary education is 
distinct from secondary, and secondary from vocational. The Director of 
Education is responsible for thefirst, a commission for the second and possibly 
a board of industrial training for the third .... The establishment of a single 
authority will reduce confusion, make for a better articulated system and lend 
prestige to those types of education that are how disparaged." 1 



The Mayne Commission report^, published in 1945 also recommended that there 
should be an officer "with the function of supervising education as a whole, who 
should have sufficient staff to free him from the more mechanical details of 
admini s tr a tion " and that there should be a Committee of Public Instruction whose 
function "should include the proper evolution of education po y to meet the 
economic and social needs of the community." 

In the last 25 or 30 years, the search has been oh in English-speaking Caribbean 
countries for a single educational authority which would make for a better 
articulated system in which educational policy would be evolved to meet the 
eccnomic and social needs of the respective mini-states. in the earlier part of 
this period it was the Director of Education's responsibility to do so, but, for 
the most part, this scenario has been worked out under the Ministerial system of 
Government and some analysis of what this has meant to the role of the erstwhile 
Director of Education — now Chief Education Officer — is necessary. 

Before the establishment of the Ministerial system, Directors of Education were 
left, for the most part, fully in charge of most of the administrative policy, 
personnel management and resource allocation in the educational system — 
particularly its elementary sector — as long as they did not disturb the balance 
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of power between the classes in respect of access to educational opportunity, 
and the socialization functions which schools were expected to perform* With 
the coming of the Ministerial system most of this changed.. The Minister of 
Education assumed responsibility for framing the. educational policy of the 
government and ensuring its effective execution under the general mandate of the 
policies of the political party to which the Minister belonged. 

The development of the Ministerial, system has also meant the sharing of 
responsibility not only in policy-making, but in certain aspects of 
system-management with a cadre of senior administrative officers led by the 
Permanent Secretary. Many Permanent Secretaries have assumed, or tried to 
assume, either through their own desire to demonstrate that they are the most 
important members of the administrative chain of command, or through direct 
encouragement from the Ministers of Education themselves, advisory or 
decision-making functions which Chief Education officers assumed to be theirs-- 
thereby making for a tense and often conflicting situation, in a few situations 
Ministers of Education have functioned as "super" Permanent Secretaries • The 
net result is that the Chief Education Officer has invariably functioned in an 
ill-defined and ambiguous situation. 

In respect to broad policy formulation, Chief Education Officers have sometimes 
been regarded even by some Ministers of Education, as being moinly responsible 
for carrying out the educational policy framed by the Manifesto of the political 
party to which they belong, Cabinet or the National planning Unit. 

Within the Ministry of Education itself, the Chief Education Officer might find 
himself subordinate to senior administrative officers, i.e. Permanent Secretary 
and Deputy Permanent Secretary or to the Educational Planner of Uie Ministry of 
Education's Planning Unit on important matters of educational policy. with 
respect to the development of the tertiary level sector, the Principal of a 
tertiary level institution might make greater inputs into the development of 
educational policy for this sector than the Chief Education Officer . Chairmen 
of Secondary School Boards and of tertiary institutions might have as much 
direct access to the Minister and the Permanent Secretary as the Chief Education 
Officer himself on matters affecting these institutions . Yet, the public and 
the teaching profession tend, to hold the Chief Education Officer and his senior 
professional colleagues responsible for the general direction of educational 
policy and major decisions taken by the Ministry of Education. As far <?s they 
are concerned it is these officers who advise the Minister of Education. 

In some situations, Chief Education Officers are kept morn or less to the 
functions. of a supervisory nature or to administrative policy, which was 
traditionally a part of the role of the erstwhile Directors of Education, with 
the growth of more direct controls over all aspects of the educational system by 
the Ministry of Education, there has been no automatic growth of functions of 
Chief Education Officers throughout the region in respect of all aspects of the 
system. From Government to Government, Minister to Minister, 
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Permanent Secretary to permanent Secretary, the Chief Education Of ficer* despite 
being named as the Chief Executive in most Education Acts> finds himself having 
to lay cla\ra to arid defend his prof essronal "turf". Where the problem is most 
acute, it would be tempting to speculate whether the perception which the Chief 
Professional Adviser brought to the post, or the way in which he functions, or 
his inability to escape, being consumed by routine functions, might not oe 
contributory factors. 

Ironically, in at least one case where the Chief Education Officer was seen by 
an Opposition political party to be in full control of the system, the 
diminution of the powers of that officer was made a platform issue during an 
election campaign. It is also worth noting that in about four instances, where 
there was a temporary fusion of the post of Permanent Secretary and Chief 
Education Officer, it was the Chief Education Officer who assumed both posts, 
though it is by no means certain that those who made the decision saw the post 
of Permanent Secretary as being the one which was in abeyance. Even in 1985, 
the question has been raised, in a number of territories, whether the post of 
Chief Education Officer is really necessary. 

The point of the above is that there is little consensus across Ministries of 
Education in the Caribbean about the role of the Chief Professional Officer, 
except that there are important management and supervisory functions he must 
perform _ in relation to the primary and secondary schools. His role in respect 
of policy evolution and many aspects of the decision-making process is somewhat 
more tenuous. Clearly though, there have been cases over the last few years 
where Chief Education Officers with high levels of technical knowledge, a strong 
professional image, sound management skills and well honed political skills have 
made, a difference, but we should not underestimate the complexity of the 
situation in which many of these officers have functioned. 

Profiles of Chief Education Officers 

ft look at the background of chief Education Officers in Barbados and seven 
Eastern Caribbean territories might be, at least, instructive and suggestive of 
reasons why these senior education administrators have not always been perceived 
as being central to policy and decision-making in their respective territories. 
Based on the information available to the writer, of the 28 Chief Education 
Officers who have held office in the Eastern Caribbean over the last 20 years, 
at least 19 have come to this office via primary teaching experience, Headship 
of a Primary School and the inspectorate of Schools, four via secondary school 
reaching, secondary Headships and the Inspectorate. Another five have been 
secondary school masters. Of the Chief Education Officers who held office 
during the last two decades, about 12 took up their posts without first degrees 
and most of the 28 had no formal training in educational administration at the 
Master's degree level at the time that they became Chief Education Officer. 

Of this group of Chief Education Officers, in addition to their primary or 
secondary teaching experience, about five had also worked as Lecturers in 
Teachers 1 Colleges or as Teachers 1 College Principals, one as a Lecturer in a 
University and few, if any, in any other form of tertiary education. About six 
had no previous experience working in a Ministry of Education. 
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Essentially therefore, this group had, based oh their successful teaching 
experience either at the primary or Secondary level, been promoted to some form 
of ^administrative post and had worked their way up to the post of Chief 
Education Officer. Few had adequate academic or professional preparation and 
many had limited experience working at high levels of the public servue— which 
often put them at a disadvantage in some aspects of public service 
administration when compared with their administrative colleagues. Their main 
advantage was knowing the schools from the inside and having mastered some of 
the craft of administration— -both oz which are of tremendous value to the senior 
education administrator . While no special claims are being made for graduate 
level training, it must be borne in mind that in the Caribbean setting most 
administrators function in an environment in which there is limited access to 
the books and journals which might make up for lack of formal graduate training 
and little informed public discussion oh professional issues. 

No firm conclusions can be drawn from these profiles, except that little in the 
training and experience of many of these senior administrators had prepared them 
adequately for the wide-ranging roles they would be expected, or would find it 
necessary, to perform. For the most part, even where their experience was 
useful, they invariably found their knowledge, and skills somewhat deficient and 
worse, that the pressures of office left them little time for reading or for 
attending short courses which are essential to professional development oh the 
job. 

Those who were fortunate enough to bring or to acquire at some stage in their 
careers, a sound professional and administrative preparation found that they had 
to use this "capital* 1 for a substantial portion of their careers. The 
occasional conference or seminar may have helped, but the time for follow-up was 
extremely limited. The opportunity for continuing profession 1 development is 
therefore somewhat limited. 



Given the rapid turnover of Ministry of Education staff in some t;:ri itbries . the 
pressures of working in Ministeries, a salary structure which ?ft^n f Is .to 
attract really able and experienced professionals,, and the ei^ vitn ^hxch 
potentially good senior education administrators seem to get -c-onotad to the 
general administration stream of the public service, recruits fee thi * post in 
most territories in the forseeable future will perhaps erne with r .rit d^grer.s, 
and with some academic preparation in education or educational adni-ietz tion at 
the Master 1 s level, but with limited on-the-job experience at high ;.eve«s of zne 
Ministry of Education. Few seem likely to come to the post of Chief 7d-catlon 
Officer having developed important skills of the craft of ednca' ioha] 
administration at the system level, knowledge of many aspects of the cySLcin, and 
the qualities of judgement which are critical to officers at the hig*:: a st level. 
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the Demands on the Chief Education Officer 

The demands on the professional knowledge and administrative and supervisory 
skills of the Chief Education Officer as well as oh his professional-political 
relationships have increased significantly over the last 20 years* His has been 
the task of dealing with the increased demand for educational provision, 
improved access to _ educational opportunity, closer linkage of education and 
socio-economic development and its implications for curriculum reform, 
development of technical institutions and adult and non- formal education. 
Teachers and their representatives have kept the system under pressure for 
better supervisory techniques and improved personnel management, to keep in step 
with the. changing, industrial climate in our societies. in addition, there has 
been pressure for terms and conditions more in accord with the I.L.O. 
conventions and with those of teachers in school systems in more developed 
countries . 

Much curriculum development activity, including myriad curriculum development 
projects, have strained the absorptive capacity of the systems he manages and 
taxed his coordinating ability. External aid agencies are everywhere; and this 
sometimes is a mixed .blessing. As has been well said 3 "The poorer the country, 
the more it depends on the outside world for accomplishing even modest 
development objectives, and this dependence, which is normally on multiple 
actors, tends to get in the way not only of coherent planning but also of 
consistently implementing that which has been planned." Amidst the many 
pressures on his time, the many conferences and discussions on projects, the 
Chief Education Officer's problem is how to keep on top of the system and to 
direct its mainstream functions . 

In the foreseeable future there will be pressure towards reform in areas we had 
come to take for granted, the organization of the school day, the length of the 
school day itself, teacher utilization and disciplinary procedures in schools. 
In some countries and at some levels of the system, parents will try to exart 
more pressure on school management and will seek to enforce their legal rights . 
The Chief Education Officer will be tinder increasing pressure to assure 
principals and teachers of their rights in this new s. <;uation in which it 
sometimes appears that only the parents anc the p'.udents have rights. 

Indications are that issues vrill continue tc* incline the relevance of curricula 
and of the educational sys. -em, questions c egu\ ; r and access , the rol€> of 
science and technology in the country's o/e-ali development , and the further 
expansion and/or modernization of secondary e^id post-s^cbhdary education • Vie 
relationship of the University of the West Indies t:> zhe rest ^ z the tertiary 
level system will figure prominently in deliberations about ur* relevance of 
sectors of the educational system. 

More concern will be expressed about the cb - ?.£ of ,c<. rion r and ^.ie Education 
sector will have to compete for resources w_i :h ■ . " and Infrastructure 

development rather more than in the past. £:ducc r± ri ai pc~ rcy ill come under 
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greater public, .scrutiny and as the pressures, for accountability increase there 
are likely to be; even stronger tendencies towards centralization and 
bureaucratization than at present. For the good of education, Chief Education 
Officers now and in the future will need to have the strength to be bulwarks 
against the monolithic tendencies of the present era. 

Politicians, Tradn unions, the Business Community, Teachers 1 unions, parents, 
Students, other interest groups and the media can be expected to try to have a 
greater say in educational policy and in the way in which that policy is 
implemented. This is to be expected, for education is, by any definition, an 
intensely political matter. It is about the allocation of social status and 
privilege, the allocation of public resources and the auestion of social 
control. 4 



In fact, many of the senior professional and administrative personnel need to 
appreciate, rather more than seems to have been the case in the past, that the 
business of education is about political choices, resource related conflict, and 
that the educational system depends oh a wide and complex set of political 
conditions. Some senior education administrators find the resulting environment 
in which they function bewildering, and must be nelped to deal with the new 
dynamics and with issues which have the potential of becoming a major source or 
object of social and political conflict. 

Roles and Functions of Chief Education Officers : 
Implxca t i ons jor Trai n Ing 

The foregoing should at least help us to put the roles and functions of the 
Chief Education Officer in perspective; to recognize the implications for his 
initial and continuing preparation; and, perhaps also, to recognize those ar s 
in which training per se might have a limited impact. 

Clearly, we are dealing with a functionary who must have a wide range of 
professional knowledge and skills in a wide variety of areas. It is not that 
the same high level of competence can be expected in fields as diverse as School 
Organization and Management, Curriculum Development, Measurement and Evaluation, 
Educational Technology, School Business Management, School Architecture, School 
Mapping and Public Service Personnel Management practices; but the Chief 
Education Officer must have a solid core of professional knowledge from whicn to 
tender sound professional advice, and he must have a sufficient working 
knowledge of a large number of fields which impinge on his job for him to enter 
into fruitful working relationships with a wide variety of specialists and to 
make sound recommendations based on their specialist advice. 

At the very least, the Chief Education Officer is the chief professional 
adviser; personnel manager; human resource development officer; chief developer 
of administrative policy; educational planning and implementation officer; 
decision-maker; manager of the system's material and human resources; 
coordinator of the educational system; programme developer; organizational 
developer; educational reformer and manager of change. 
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Today's Chief Education Officer must have a fundamental understanding _of _ the 
relationship between education _ and _ socio-economic developments fie must 
understand the political dynamics of educational policy and planning since he 
must plan an important role in the educational system's responsiveness to hew 
demands on it. He muct understand the role of educational planning in the 
decisidh-irifiking and implementation process, as well as the constraints — -some 
political — and difficulties in the implementation of a given educational pla:\. 
He_ must understand how political imperatives dictate the ways in which both 
planning and implementation proceed and that "the true genius of enlightened 
educational planning lies in how closely and effectively technical skills and 
political insights can be brought to bear upon the achievement of a given set of 
objectives ."5 He must be aware of_ the intersectoral nature of development 
planning and education's dependence for its success on a number of other social 
institutions; In the preparation of Chief Education Of ficers in the Caribbean, 
priority attention must be given to their understanding of educational planning 
aru development in small states. 



As the chief professional officer, the Chief Education Officer must be a 
stimulator of professional development throughout the education service . He is 
the guardian of sound educational values, the chief protector of the image of 
the teaching profession and the builder and restorer of_ it3 flagging morale; 
One of his main tasks is to promote the qualitative improvement of the 
educational system. He must be able to build bridges between the teaching 
profession or the teachers ' unions and the government of the day. He must be a 
buffer between the politics 1 directorate and subordinate staff in the Ministry 
of Education as well as between principals ^nd teachers. He is the chief 
liaison officer with School Boards, the publi 1 other external agencies . 

One important aspect of his business is communication. " Talk" is his "work." 
He must be able to argue cases successfully within the Ministry of Education and 
without. He must maintain a network of relationships with individuals and 
groups in the school system as well as in the environment. 6 

His communication and interpersonal skills must be highly developed. He must be 
a mediator, par excellence. He will have to spend considerable amounts of time 
trying to reconcile conflicting goals and competing views and interests and 
intervening in situations to achieve harmonious relations • He must be skilled 
at "working at the junction between politics and a profession." His task is to 
"interpret the one to the other; " to mediate be tween them; and "to facilitate 
the realisation of the visions of both worlds; so that each may be more nearly 
fulfilled." 7 

His ability to form coalitions, and his effectiveness in bargaining and 
persuasion will all be critical to his success. Many skills and great gifts are 
needed by senior education administrators in today's educational systems as well 
as great qualities of sensitivity and integrity plain "horse sense." Obviously 
some of these skills, professional dispositions and qualities are more easily 
trainable than others. 
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The Chief Education Officer's supervisory skills must. be. well developed and his 
managerial skills are just as critical, £ or he is. the manager of the material 
ahd_ human resources of the national education system. it is important that he 
learns something about time management for Hi must not be consumed and exhausted 
by routine adminie tration. He must find time to read* to think* to evaluate, the 
programmes of the various educational institutions and their management, . and to 
make critical interventions for the qualitative improvement of all aspects of 

the system. He is the system's main problem-solver and its main hope that it 

does not become too crisis oriented. 

The_ foregoing should at least serve to .sketch some of the comprehensive 
professional knowledge and the wide rang* 1 * of skills which training programmes 
should attempt to foster or which senior education administrators need to 
cu * tivate * Training can and must enlarge the administrator's perspective 
concerning the nature and problems of the educational enterprise, including the 
ethical dimensions of his job, _ It must offer conceptual frameworks for 
different aspects of the administrator's craft. 8 



As Arthur Blumberg has so powerfully argued* training must help the 
administrator, at whatever stage he undertakes that training, to understand the 
intellectual* behavioural and emotional baggage he brings with him and muse help 
him to get a firmer grasp of his interpersonal and group behavioural style and 
diagnostic. tendencies. "For," says Blumberg, "it is there (the administrators') 
perspective on the world (of education) after all that combines with their 
baggage and results in their behaviour . 

But given the wide range of knowledge and skills that we have argued for in 
today's senior education administrators in the Caribbean, and elsewhere, it is 
important that we do not lose our perspective on their training and preparation . 
Our first task must be to find effective ways of indentifying persons who have 
the qualities of intellect and personality, personal and professional commitment 
and„capacity for further professional development which seem to be so vital for 
persons in such posts. Without being deterministic, we should pay attention to 
Blumberg 1 s comment that much of what a person will be as a senior education 
administrator he already is long before fjemai preparation for that position 
occurs. Training shou.d not be expected to remedy fundamental defects in 
intellect or character in those who are sselected for these posts. 

Finally, we should not undervalue on-the-job experience in educational 
administration, especially^ for those persons with the "right" social orientation 
and capacity to learn from experience. Much of the craft of the administrator 
can best be learnt on the job, through guidance and from exposure to good 
role-models. Many qualities of judgement and political skills are L?arnt in the 
work setting, as Blumberg says, "very particularisticaily , at the work site." 
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Exposure at regional and international conferences can also help. So.tdb.can 
interaction with professionals in a wide variety of fj.elds. Perhaps the case 
cannot he too strongly argued for senior professional officers to do short 
courses on-the-job to upgrade their knowledge and skills as the need arises, and 
more importantly,, for them to be chanted study leave every few y^ars to recharge 
their professional batteries and zo keep pace with the insights on educational 
development being generated by research within the Caribbean region and beyond 
it i 

In conclusion, those of us who conduct short or long training courses for senior 
educational administrators _at _the . system _le_vel_ _ must. _ work .to _ improve, our 
knowledge _ of _ what it __means_ to work in such a setting and the relevance of our 
programmes to the needs of those who daily try to cope with one of the most 
complex and demanding of jobs. We must also continue to work assiduously at 
improving the training methodologies we use, so as to have an even greater 
impact on the administrative behaviour of those we crain. 
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Introduction 

The general purpose, of this symposium is to explore issues related to the 
professional preparation and development of educational administrators in 
developing areas generally and in the Commonwealth Caribbean in particular. 



The issue that I wish _ td _ aadr ess is__the _ development jand use of management 
information systems as a tool tot educational administrators • The purpose of 
the present paper is to provide some insight into the primary concepts of 
management information systems from a managerial perspective. This paper 
reflects this perspective and recognizes the contribution of MIS as a means 
rather thar solely as an end. 

The writer has travelled extensively in the Caribbean during the past 10 years 
and through a combination of formal and informal discussions , I have gained 
considerable insight into the problems facing educational administrators in 
enveloping, countries.. .Clearly, this author recognizes that the realities or 
being a school administrator on a small Caribbean island are quite different 
from the realities of being a school administrator in Winnipeg, New York or 
London. 

However, my casual observations have led me to the conclusion that educational 
administrators in the Caribbean can benefit from and in fact, need some form of 
MIS if they are to be prepared to meet the challenges and opportunities of the 
future • 

The purpose _ of this paper is also to outline a form of MIS lesign and 
implementation that the author envisions as being attainable in a Caribbean 
educational setting. 

The Information Societ 

One would have to be very much cut off from the World hot to have heard that we 
in the developed countries are caught up in the information revolution. We have 
been told again and again that, because a new age is bursting upon us , we had 
better adjust to conditions of living that are radically different fro 1 " those of 
the past. The message has more immediacy to those whose work has been changed 
by the latest wave of technology than to others to whom the world looks much the 
same as it did 20 years ago. 



it.. is_ _ this, jauthor '_s_ opinion that this information revolution is having its 
largest impact on the field of Education and those of you who are involved in 
education in developing countries face a major challenge in this respect. 



There can be no doubt aocut the speed-up. A paper published by he Science 
Council of_ .Canada in 1982 says that: the pace of Technological advance in the 
past few years has only been matched by its absorption into the marketplace at a 
rate seven to ten times faster than previous technology. Nor can we discount 
the magnitude of the change: the same paper notes _ that since 1968, the power of 
computers has increased 10,000 times. while ih^ price. of each unit of performance 
has decreased 100,000 times. Stanford University economist 
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Edward Steinmulier says that " f the airlines had changed as much as 
computer-related technology, ah . irplane would how be carrying half a million 
passengers at 20 million miles an hour at less than a cent apiece. 



When most people hear the word information", they are inclined to think of 
television news and documentary programs. The fact that we are the 
best-ihf ormed--br at least the most massively-inf brmed--sbciety in history is an 
important feature of the information age. Put the prophets of this age have 
much more than public xuf rrjoation in mind, when they say that our lives are 
coming to be ruled by s nf o.:mation. it might be basically defined as "something 
told," and telling rfc;.; ■ * to one another has become one of the leading 
preoccupations of a ie.i'fi economy. 

More people will, work with information, fewer with goods- 



Because more and more information is being produced, it is taking up more and 
more of the energies of the sociery * A study done by Shirley Serafini and 
Michel Andrieu for the Canadian J-'ietal Department jf Communications in 1986 
found. that, information workers th<=i; cm.?: ised av least 40 per cent of the 
Canadian labour force, compared with 22 pez cent in 1951. They included as 
information workers all those who produce . * (such as engineers and surveyors) , 
process it (such as clerks and managers) , distribute it (such as teachers and 
journalists), and run the technical system (such as machine operators and 
printers) • 

According to management *age Peter Drucker , information has become "the central 
capital, the cost centre, and the. central resource of the economy". With the 
fading of the industrial ; ige, in ch most workers were concerned with 
producing goods, the uuraber of - information workers is bound to rise in inverse 
proportion to the number of workers directly engaged in goods production. 

However > because, the . machines give, the impression of "thinking" at stunning 
speeds, .there is temptation to confuse the information they contain with 
knowledge. "Where is the knowledge we have loot in information?" T.S. Eliot 
v.;ote many years before the computer ever entered the scene. The answer is that 
information only becomes knowledge when it is sorted out, organized into a 
conclusion and cn2cked for accuracy, (Royal Bank Newsletter, April 1985). 

Much ^f the so-called information in computers is false, biased, incomplete or 
garbled • An over-reliance on computerized information helps to explain some of 
the classic blunders in budgeting and decision-making that so often make the 
Dews._ L The _fac_ts and figures in the machine must b~ subjected to the cool 
scrutiny of human logic and experience. When using them, we should Keep in mind 
the occupational slogan of computer specialists: "Garbage in, garbage but." 



We should, .never make__tHe jnistaXe of ._ believing that these machines can do our 
thinking. for ua^_ Despite ail the talk about "smart" computers, they do not have 
intelligence because they do not have ideas. Rather, they are aids to human 
thought which can take on repetitive, laborious and time-consuming mental tasks 
while men and women are left free to use their mindo to do what they do most 
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usefully. The magic of the mind lies in its imaginative side — its intuition, 
originality and individuality. Machines do not have these qualities. They do 
hot have the faculty of synthesizing facts and knowledge into that precious 
thing called wisdonu They have ho critical instincts^ They cannot exercise 
judgment. They cannot come together in discussions to produce intellectual 
results that Bte greater than each party to the discussion could achieve alone. 

What, they can do is provide the undigested raw .materials of intellectual 
endeavour in a quick and convenient fashions In the process, they are capable 
of helping us greatly in our striving towards the highest aspirations of 
mankind. The accessibility of these raw materials can help* make oir society 
more democratic and fair by giving everybody more of a voice in 
decision-making • 

If you as educators want to have more of a voice in decision making and want to 
influence the decisions that affect your role as educational administrators, you 
will require more information and you will require it in a quick and convenient 
fashion and this _is_where a nwnagement information system can become one of your 
most effective toe Is. 

Education as a Bus:y,«ss 



Throughout this pr . natation, you will fxr^ me making reference to business 
situations and term no logy • I also us?; terms educators and managers 

coterminously . I do trat for a purpose because , in my judgment, education is a 
business -.rid certainly, ir <.s bisr business it one looks at the percentage of 
total Government spending u\\r. qoes t;\va_r_d ; 3 er cation. In my home Province of 
Manitoba. 18 per cent of the total buagec xs allocated for education. Some 
people take exception when I make a business case for education, but I see 
nothing wrong with that. In fact, I think the sooner educators start putting 
f orth busi -less- like arguments to their political masters and using euphemisms 
like M bott a line," "cost benefit analysis," "multi year plan," etc. the sooner 
they will enhance their chances of ensuring they get tiieir fair share of the 
budget. Es*.i*er this year when I was in Barbados, I had the opportunity to 
discuss education matters with your late Prime Minister, the Honourable Tom 
Adams. One of the topics he was particularly interested in was. management 
information systems. He expressed ..the view that more and .more Governments need 
more information upon which to make decisions; He offered another very 
interesting viewpoint with respect to MIS that I think is pertinent to this 
discussion. He put forth the case for increased autonomy in the educational 
field. He s a w this as be ing a nec ess ary s tep pa rticular ly if we want to further 
the. .development _ _a£_ .education, leaders- Principals, Directors, Presidents as 
educational administrators; However, he cautioned that with increased autonomy 
comes increased accountability and at is where MIS can make. 6 strong 
contribution. It provides the information, the monitoring vehicles fur 'Thief 
Education Officers, Deputy Ministers, and even Ministers so _ that _ the/ need _ only 
review summary information to ensure that accountability is maintained. 
Therefore, it seems to me that if you have no other motivation to embark on an 
MIS program, the chance to achieve greater autonomy is in itself a significant 
reward. 
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MIS within a Government Environment 



As Governments face increasing demands, 6_ri diminishing resources it is apparent 
that Government leaders. - want, to allocate these resources into program areas 
where they can get the biggest p /back. This indicates that individual 
departments within a Government are competing for these resources and, as many 
of you know, each year the competition becomes more intense. 

ln_ my view and experience, MIS is one of the best tools you can u^e in the 
pursuit of increased resources for your Department. HIS allows you to show how 
you have used vour resources. You can argue your case on the basis on cost 
benefit analysis and you can do jo on a confident basis. My experience has been 
that politicians respond to a well-documented presentation which indicates what 
you have done with _the money allocated to _yoa previously and what you intend to- 
do with your requested level of funding. in modern day terms, it is referred to 
as return on investment. I can say without hesitation that the Colleges in 
Manitoba have benefited greatly from their use of MIS as a component of their 
budgetary presentation. 



While there have been many 'articles carried in business periodicals on the 
subject__o_f Management .Informations Systems, "MIS" is a phrase that is much 
misunderstood. In most institutions^ it refers to the maintenance, either 
manually or by machine, of simple da;a banks. Simple data banks are filled with 
information about students, courses, faulty, finances and physical space. The 
adjective "simple" is misleading, however. For a data bank to be usable, a 
number of .vexing problems must be solved, even if a bank is to be used in a 
single institution: first, definitions must be standardized so that all 
institutions collect data that is compatible with data from other institutions. 
Second, the data must be traceable for subsequent verification. Third, 
information must be condensed and focused so that the results have meaning and 
can truly clarify a problem or illuminate a solution. Arid fourth, the 
assumption behind the data must be explicit and clearly understood. (Mayhew) 

Efficient and convenient .comprehensive information systems, long kept from 
^oming^ into being _by _ a variety of obstacles,, are now made possible by the 
concept of distributive processing and the technology of micro and mini-computer 
networks . Such systems can individualize instruction, group students 

efficiently, cut administrative costs , streamline program evaluation, support 
policy-making and foster more and better _ educational and psychological research. 
Abuses are also possible, including invasion of privacy, overreliance dri data at 
the expense of reasoning or prompt action arid overemphasis of education's 
scientific aspects • Nonetheless, as school populations grow and diversify and 
schools emphasize skills more and value . less, .education must become more 
systematized.. _ Today, growing professionalism in administration, research and 
evaluation and improved organizational and educational theory facilitate 
scientific decision-making. Finally, recogriizirig that organizational decisions 
must relate to individual needs, we can use computers to improve learning and 
school operations. 

268 
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A well-designed data system* for which .information has _been carefully collected 
arid verified,, can t>e of enormous help, even if it just provides straight answers 
cc such questions as enrollments by course and the percentage of use of 
instructional space. It can be especially useful in providing for a variety of 
ratios that reveal the institution's situation. Appendix I provides a listing 
of ratios which, over time, can tell a good deal about the health of the 
institution 

Successful information sub- systems he.ve been developed and used for such things 
as: student background and character! sties , academic performance, attendance and 
behavior; student and _ school instructional, and support programs; school and 
district personnel, business and financial systems; etc. Gradual , through a 
combination of commitment and technological advances, we have been able to weld 
these sub-systems together into the beginnings of the comprehensive information 
systems we have long envisioned. 



It is entirely possible that simple data systems may be all many institutions 
need, to find out about themselves, and to suggest directions for decisions. 
There are, however, more advanced management information systems that allow for 
simulation of the likely behavior of an institution under a variety of 
conditions. These not only show where an institution is but also what will 
likely happen under each of several eventualities. 

Simulation systems are seen to have several distinct advantages. They force 
users to pay attention to interactions within an institution. They allow study 
of a wide variety, of alternatives and help alleviate uncertainty by showing w! -it 
will likely happen if certain events take place. 

It is this author ■ s opinion that most islands in the Caribbean can benefit from 
a Management information System, but caution needs to be exercised when 
selecting and designing a system. It is better to start small and add 
components as time goes on rather than overbuild and create a system that takes 
mere time and resources to support than is warranted by the educational system 
it is intended to ser~~e 

The Role of- Top ^anag ameat: 

I would now like to address what I believe is one of the most important, if not 
in fact the single most important, ingredient for a MIS project. In order for a 
Management Information System to be successfully implemented, there needs to be 
a high level of commitment from the senior levels of the organi nation. Unless 
there is commitment from the Chief Executive Officer, the Deputy Minis* er, the 
Chief Education Officer and the Director, the President or Principal of the 
various institutions, your MIS project will not succeed. The people you assign 
to implement this project will be f- tstrated and confused. 

There will also be conflict within your institutions and educational system 
because, unless the support and commitment of top management is cleanly stated 
and permeated through the entire organization, people who, for whatever reason., 
fear MIS will throw obstacles in : the way of those responsible for gathering 



information and developing systems. We all know people who _ have a .passive _ or 
creeping commi tmeht to change.. .. They .dcm'lt .went the. status quo to be. altered; 
live of ten _&aicL__ about some paopie and their reluctance to support MIS is that 
they would sooner live with a problem that they can't solve than a solution they 
don't understand. When I was implementing Manitoba's MIS system, I was amazed 
at the attitude of some people who held very, re -jpc risible positions in our 
institutions. " Why. Jo. we. need MIS" — "Before I give you enrollment information, 
I want to know what you intend to use it for"-^"Whc wants to know how much it 
costs to offer my courses" — "I have all the student information I heed in a big 
binder in my desk — if ;cu want to know anything, just ask me. 11 I could go oh 
and give you more examples, but I hope the point is clear. In order for MIS. to 
succeed, there has to be total commitment to cooperation throughout the entire 
organization,, and this can best be achieved by having the Chief Education 
Officers clearly articulate their commitment and their expectation ;hat they 
expect all levels of the organization to give the MIS project their unqualified 
support. 

One of _ management' s most iraportart responsibilities is to create a climate of 
support throughout the. organization for the systems being undertaken and for the 
systems approach to management. Management must feel a genuine interest and 
indeed ah .excitement in the. development of a MIS , or the key people 7" n this 
important P&ri _of _ the _ business are likely to become discouraged. Similarly, 
they must demonstrate their interest and excitement for the project to the rest 
of the organization. 

Resistance to Change 

Probably there are more people who resist change for one reason or another when 
it is first introduced than there are those wtio accept it when it is first 
introduced. Resistance tends to focus on human relationships rather than on th\ 
structural and procedural changes in the systems themselves or tine accompanying 
changes outside the systems. People resist change because it upsets their 
established pattern of behaviour. They often see it as a threat to their 
security; 

These negative reactions can be shared by such diverse elements as the 
Department Head who sees his routine decisions programmed , the older long-time 
instructor who cannot adapt to the hew technology, the relatively uneducated and 
unskilled worker whose background deters, comprehension of abstract concepts and 
the student who is plagued by computer communications. 

Erich Fronun, the noted psychologist, has stated: 



Computers should become a functional part of a life-oriented 
soc->.i. system and not a cancer which begins to play havoc and 
eventually kills the system. Machines or computers must 
become means for ends which are determined by man's reason and 
will .... That is to say, man, not technique, must become the 
ultimate source of values; optimal _ human development and not 
maximal production the criterion for all planning. 
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Fortunately, not all change is . resisted by all people. Some welcome change; It 
provides _ them with, hope for adjustments in existing work situations, alterations 
in relationships that exist among their associates and opportunities to become 
more successful in time with their personal endeavor. 

Therefore, in addition to the stated need for senior management commitment, 
which wrlJL help alleviate the uncertainties surrounding MIS, there is a need for 
an in-depth training program to ensure that all persons af footed by the MIS 
fully understand the system and what it means to their daily lives. 



There. i_s_ _ increasing evidence _ that information system development and personnel 
development within an institution must not only be parallel in sophistication 
and noncontradictory in design, but also that concurrently developing programs 
are mutually supportive and increase the effectiveness of each far beyond the 
capability of either. Management Information System design, implementation , 
report format and use have become much more manager-oriented. 

Managing the MIS 

Today's educators must be pra£3red for successful working relationships with 
computerized information processing systems., They must understand and 
appreciate the broad impact computers have had, are having and can be expected 
to have on educators and the environment in which they work. The information 
technology can provide many benefits, but it can also present significant 
difficulties to managers who are not. prepared to cope with the problems of 
organizing, and controlling the information resource itself. How the 
organization deals with these problems (or fails to deal with them) will, in 
large measure, determine the success or failure of the MIS effort. 

Some managers may even consider the computer an encroachment on and a threat to 
their traditional decision making rights. Perhaps they feel this way because 
the presence of decision-oriented inf or:natioh--specif ic facts and figures can 
force management to take information i r i distasteful situations which they are 

otherwise able to ignore • General knowledge does not trigger , tion but facts 

and figures carx'.-r be continually ignored . 

A manager must be able to separate the substance from the hype and if a manager 
is to use management information systems successfully he or she must be able to 
understand and measure the benefits — if you can measure it, you can manage it. 



The administrative tasks in education are as complex and demanding as those in 
any business organization and, as in business , edu<,.* uors have much to gain from 
computerized assistance • Educational administrators are looking for ways to 
release both themselves and their teachers from routine clerical tasks and paper 
work in order to provide more time for instructional concerns . In addition, 
school administrators are seeking and using types c: information never collected 
before , information which is now deemed necessary to make decisions concerning 
the efficient and effective operation of schools and divisions . In these 
regards, sufficient evidence exists to support the use of the computer 
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"when it is used for masses of data related to self-riafined tasks, wnhn 
processing is highly repetitive, when rules for decisions are specific, wh«*n 
processes are to be repeated many times undier a variety of conditions, and wY.<*ri 
there is demand for speed." (Department o* Computer Science, 1919, p. 
hi) (Marshall* 1982) 



A point to remember is that a manager does not have to understand how a system 
works, only how to use it. 

The Individual Institution and Management U formation Systems 



Although individual colleges and universities differ tremendously from each 
other in size, mission, complexity and philosophy, they are all somewhat similar 
administratively and share common information needs which conform to Anthony's 
1 19651 and _ Sheehan 1 s ( 1972) * _ ^ree_ management __tuna 

levels: - information for strategic planning (forecast reports) , information for 
management control (analytic reports), and information for management control 
(analytic reports) and information for operational control (operating reports). 



The first, or highest, .level of _ the above hierarchy involves information which 
is used in developing sophisticated plans, policies, and in the formulation of 
strategic decisions, the results of which are of major consequence in 
determining the direction of the institution. The data at this level is quite 
often simulated into actual aspects of insti tutional operation which in essence 
focuses attention upon the interrelationship between the various facets o*. the 
collegial environment. These reports are aggregative in nature and are usually- 
delivered to the p' si^ents , deans , department chairmen, or directors on an 
irregular or, more s. cif ically, on a need basis. Several examples of strategic 
planning concerns include: 1) future .tuition increases, 2) acquiring new 
facilities, 3) enrolment forecasts, 4) Initiating or deleting degree program, 5j 
changing organizational structure, 6) budgeting/financially allocating funds to 
the various colleges/departments and 7 ) examining and re-def ining the 
institution* s mission, philosophy and goals ( Baldridge , 1971) • 



The second level, or that of management control, involves information which is 
used for the control of various admini strati ve policies and decisions usually, 
but not always, relating to budgeting. This management control information 
appears far more regularly than the aforementioned strategic planning 
information^ and is delivered to upper- and middle-level administrators. Some 
examples of management control concerns include : 1) formulating line-item 
budgets, 2) promotion of student, 3 ) proper and consistent resource utilization, 
4) changing curricula, 5) student enrolment patterns, 6) control of faculty and 
staff levels, 7 ) budget control and organizational inter- relationships , and 8) 
faculty/personnel evaluation (Miliett, 1974). 



*Sheehan*s three levels of reports are placed within the brackets. 
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The third, or lowest, level of informational ne.ecL revolves. _axound operational 
control. This, level deals with the basic _ control of specific tasks being 
Executed. resulting in immediate, daily or periodic action. Though sometimes 
described as merely clerical in nature, operational control decisions are ones 
made by all and thus witness information being delivered to almost all personnel 
from the bottom-line supervisors to the top-line administrators. More 
explicitly^ information fox operational, control is furnished to- 1) registrars 
r-data_ for scheduling courses, student admissions, grades, and transcripts, 
degrees and graduation; 2 ) librarians — circulation, storage, cataloguing, and 
purchasing; 3) personnel managers — payroll, applicant data, updated personnel 
data, staff benefits* and regular assignment and scheduling of: employees; 4) 
facilities managersr-scheduiiiig of buildings and rooms, article inventory of 
buildings, and grounds; 5) department chairmen — faculty activity and workload 
information, class/course assignment; 6) research directors-- records on 
proposals, grants, contracts, and current status of on-going research; 7) alumni 
and placement of fiber a-r job interviews , corporation openings, visitations, 
alumni gifts and donations, alumr.i achievements, positions and publications; 8) 
financial managers — expenditure accounting budget accounting, depreciation 

accounting, student loans and student aid accounting; 9) auxiliary managers 

— food services, housing, physical plan, institutional research, maintenance, 
book store, transportation, and many, many others ( Fresh, 1975; Levine, 1975; 
T.D.R. Martin, 1974; Sheiton, 1975; Thomas, 1975) . 

Much work has been done in computerizing .information systems at the operational 
controls level. Scarcely an institution exists today that does not computerize 
student records, payroll, library circulation, _inventory, registration 
procedures. _ and other operations level tasks • The end result in the 
computerization of such tasks is ths tremendous increase in efficiency at\d 
cost-effectiveness of these operations • Likewise , computerization of 
information systems on the strategic planning level and the management control 
leyel^, eliminates time- we stage and clerical error and helps improve the 
a ^ niin ? s ^ ra ^ ion °f the institution by providing systematic, timely and relevant 
information quickly and efficiently for planning purposes and administrati 3 
de :i sion-making ( Baughman , 1963 ) . 

Throughout this paper., many references have been made to the various components 
that would comprise a typical MIS design. Management Information Systems are a 
successful reality at a vast and increasing number of educational institutions 
arid certainly, the hardward and software systems are now available that will 
allow many Caribbean educational systems to undertake a successful MIS program. 
Time does not ^permit me to discuss any of these systems in sufficient detaji> 
but I have made available an outline of a system which has recently bien 
developed by the Control Da ta Canada Corporation. The system is referred to as 
EDEN. The system is characterized by j ts comprehensiveness and ease of 
operation. 

Appendix "B" to this paper details the impo. .ant steps that should. be_ taken in 
order to ensure a successful MIS implementation regardless of which system is 
selected. 
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Conclusion 

/L Management Information system is iittie more than a specialized information 
stora9e and retrieval system. It is, in its most basic form, a collection of 
data stored in some organized fashion, along with a set of programs or 
procedures which are used to retrieve whatever useful information is requested 
from the stored data base_^ and. aaother_ se t of procedures or programs which treat 
the _ data _in _ various, ways once the data is retrieved. it must be remembered 
that, in this process, data is and will always raw material, information will 
always be the end product. To this basic form is added procedures to 
periodically update or add to the stored data bank. Though this certainly is by 
no means a description of a highly computerized, sophisticated, simulation- 
capable management information system, it amply describes the very basic 
structure of the management information system and, in fact, the very first 
manual management information systems which existed not so very long ago ( Knapp 
and Ogilvie, 1973) . 

As mentioned earlier in this paper, today 1 s more sophisticated management 
information systems, in addition to the storage of a very broad data base, 
include numerous models and computerized programs which are capable of 
retrieving necessary information nstantaneously; displaying this information in 
meaningful .forma to the user, simulating actual aspects of a college or 
university operation, and treating the data in a number of ways as it would be 
hypothetically affected by a number of possible alternatives before the decision 
1 . vtualiy made to with any one of or the 'best 1 alternative (Levine & 
Mcsor^y, 1974; . Th I'- ..iatc objective of the management information system is 
to provide manageme; . :th information so that sound decisions may be made and 
proper alternatives Lay be implemented. 

Tomorrow's management information systems can be speculated upon as to design, 
appearance, speed and quantifiable features. Ted Cudnick in a paper prepared in 
1911 _ dealing wi th higher education and MIS- «^;Uiated that "Certainly one may 
foresee an audio-video mechanism on the desks of the institutional executives 
with instant display of well positioned information and _ accompanying audio 
discussion of alternatives with far-ranging simulated effects. Even as the 
administrator _ speaks or converses with his peers, the system senses his 
direction and responds with needed and crucial information and .displays 
alternatives for decision-making purposes." "Should, some b_f._th.es_e advancements 
actually take place? they will result in alteration of hardware and software 
design. " 



Cudnick was certainly a prophet because earlier this year I had a telephone 
installed in my office known as an ENVOY Display phone wich is a type ot 
mini-micro computer. It has a 6-inch square screen and a miniature keyboard 
built into the base of the phone. By simply punching in a couple of commands , I 
can call up current budget or cash flow information, or enrolment statistics 
which are stored on larger micros in my office or on a mainframe computer 
located at the University many miles, away from my of f ice . However, regardless 
of the technological advancements and the new executive toys that come into the 
market, the purpose of the management information system will remain for a long 
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while or, in fact, indefinitely ; . That is, the management information system 
will continue to allov? the administration to make decisions on a more informed, 
more accurate basis* Obvious it is that no matter how sophisticated the system 
becomes, it .will still remain the servant of man and not make the decision 
itself, but rather, supply, the. needed information and thus allow man tc riake the 
soundest of decisions possible (Hammer, 1974). 

It is with this in mind that higher education can continue to utilize such 
systems and support their continued development without fear of lost autonomy. 
Thus,, the future of management information systems in higher education remains 
an exciting challenge because these projections should come about, but they can 
only be achieved through the continuing efforts of today's users* 

Management .information, systems, must continue to allow institutions their 
autonomy, their .dignity, _ their freedom of philosophy and direction* The 
positive contributions must be continued ani the progress must be enchanced for 
management information systems to be totally accepted by all in the world of 
academe • The responsibility for achieving all of this in the foreseeable future 
rests with today 1 s users within higher education. With _ constant efforts on the 
partof ail, manaa^ment information systems can find their rightful place in the 
support of higner acation for now and in the future • 
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i . Students 



Nurber of new-stir^it g^^lSgatjons this year 
Number of new-studei' applications last year 

Number of accepted studervis 
Number of applicants 

Number of enrolled students 
Number of accepted students 

number of enrolled students 
Number of applicants 

Fuli-t ^r ae students 
Part- - ime students 



N^Tpber of gradn^+Tng student s 

Nunber of students entering 2 or 4 years earlier 

Number of graduates 
Number of majors offered 

Number of students 
Number of majors offered 

Number of students 
Number of courses offered 

2 . Faculty 
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FTE sti 

PTE faculty 

Fall -time faculty 
Part-time faculty 

FTE faculty 
Part-time faculty 



ftejors 

FTE faculty 

Qourses 
FTE faculty 

Total course credit hours 
FTE faculty 

Total student credit hours 
FTE faculty ~~ " 

Total student credit hours (Year N) 
Total student credit hours (Year X)" 
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3 . administration 

FfE.^ttgen£s . JL . 

FTE administration 

FTE studen ts 
FTE staff 

FTE faculty 

FTE administration 

FTE faculty 
FTE staff 

4. Facilities 

Dormitory occupan p > 
Dormitory capacity"" 

Total enrollment 

Number of classrccm seats 

jStai Ixbra^-valtines (year Nj_ 
Tdtal library volumes (year : ) 
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DEFINE MANAGERS' NEEDS FIRST 

r^uiagers* information ne^ds sliduld determine the des : the s ; *sten. 

Involving information users in the development of the system arid 
integrating the information system with existing management processes can 
help to ensure responsiveness to managers' needs, developing computer 
programs after managers ' information needs are clearly defined will help to 
prevent computer technology from dominating the design of the system, 

INVOLVE _OATA PROVIDERS IN SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT 

Data providers are much more likely to submit accurate and timely :~At ■ * 
they view the system as responsive to their needs. Information needs o- 
data providers will be considered if data providers are involved in system 
design. At the same time/ they will recognize that they are receiving 
benefits for their efforts. 

IS 1 DUPLICATION IN DmPA C ACTION 

The ultimate objective should oe to require data providers to supply each 
item of i urination only once to reduce .. j burden on tne time and to 
minimize ti.a chance for errors. Duplication can be mihimx^ed in several 
ways. Information already in the general education data 'Tank can be used 
for the special education systan. Universities or service agencies may 
have information social education maragers need. Cross-re fei ericing 
several sources of information can provide many different reports from a 
f er •- unique pieces of data. 
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DESIGN SIMPLE DATA CHI ,1 ,ECTION FORMS AND 



Data collection forms thai, are ea. y to complete make accurate and timely 
submission of data more likely. Manners will more likely use information 
provided by the system if it is presented in an understandable report, 
Therefore, data collection rorms should be as self-explanatory as possible 
and system reports should be easy to understand . 

PILOT THE SYSTEM 



A pilot test of the system in one institution 6r major program area can 
bring out problems and needs experienced in actual use of the system. 
Changes can then be made more easily before full scale implementation takes 
place . 

PHftSE IN IMFLH^TTATTON 



Phasing in implementation allows data providers and users to adjust 
gisrlyaiiy to the system and the system can be revised nore easily. For 
example, data collection, processing and reporting for stud its C0"ld be 
implemented before data about personnel and finance. Ey phasing ir< the 
system, managers also begin to receive information frcm the system at an 
earlier time. 

BUILD A FLEXIBLE SYSTEM 

Ihe needs of special education a<±rtini3trators and managers wil] change ov.-r 
time. Changes may be as broad as new regulations or as specif as aaring 
the names of a child's siblings. System designers should expect that sane 
changes will be necessary. Procedures for identifying and implementing 
desired adjustments on an on-going basis should be an integral part of the 
total system. 
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ABST R A CT 



This paper examines the fundamental and related. .sociological iz les of 
development and power as they irelatt; to the preparation of educational 
administrators in the so-caiied Developing Areas. Special = ttention is paid 
to the case of the Commonwealth Caribbean. Conventional definitions of 
develoment are treatea as problejidtic. It is arguea that in order to prbirb:.a 
meaningful development, actual and potential educational administrators i-z the: 
Commonweal tft Caribbean ' nd other newly- independent countries must reiect 
conventional definitions of development as well as develop political skills in 
addition to the planning and ether technical experts th^. are 

presently acquiring. 
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Governments in _ the_ .so-called r 'Deve.l " ~ ~~ : '■■ v ~ 11 ac>: Increasingly coming to 
believe in the desirability of pee-,.;. a r.ra \n.M\j :or administrators, 

including educational administrators* >. / u ^t* living assistance 

from international organizations such as : .:r^"o, Cur^or^-^ ■. • " ; Secretariat, 

the university Council for Educational Aa/uai- r. : ( ;Uon, and lL<-: .x: ^-nwcaith 
Council. for__ Educational. Administration, xr> me training of actual and 
potential administrators in their countries, "r;* big question is what meaning 
is to be attached to these preparation or tr?i: <=j programmes. 



This paper limits itself to an examination of two fundai intal and related 
issues.in the preparation of educational administrators in the so-called 
Developing Countries of the Commonwealth, especially the countries of the 
Commonwealth Caribbean. The two issues are educational administration and 
regional development, and educational administration and the .unequal 
distribution of power • The first section of the paper questions conventional 
definitions of development, including the widely-hald notion that only the 
non-industrialized countries should be classified as "Developing". The second 
section describes regional training programmes for educational administrators 
which have been carried out in the Commonwealth Caribbean by international 
organizations with the Jbacking of the regional governments. The third section 
provides an jnsignt into the socio-political environment in Which educational 
administrators in the countries under study have had to operate. it is 
concluded that educational administrators in the countries in question need to 
come to an explicit recognit :>n of the fact that education and politics do 
mi:s*_and_ must strive to buila up their political skills if they are serious 
about increasing the contribution of education to development. 

The Meaning of Development 

Those who are responsible for the preparation of educational administrators 
s ould claim that their aim is to promote "development" . The same claim would 
be made by the administrators themselves. But development is a highly 
controversial concept. 



The practice of using a single, convenient, aggregative yardstick, per capita 
income , to measure development is widespread. Oh the criterion of per capita 
income, zhs industric i ^zed countries of the White North are usually .classified 
Developed and t!^ Third World countries as Developing. The fact of the 
matter, is that social problems and political upheavals have been afflicting 
countries with rising per capita incomes, as well as countries with stagnant 
economies. There are at least three central questions which must be asked if 
one is to come to a meaningful understanding of the development process: 



"The stions to ask about a country's devc2opment are 
tb re: What has been happening to poverty? 

k - been happening to unemployment? What Has 

ir opening to inequality? If all three of these 

lined from high levels, then beyond doubt this 
r * period of development for the country 

If one or two o* these central problems 
sen growing worse, especially if all three have, 
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it would be strange. to_call. the _ result 'development' , 
even if r_. capita income doubled; "_ 

(Seers, 1973:7) 

The countries of the Third World do . not_ have a monr oo_ly _on_ . poverty , 
unemployment, and inequality. Even the United States, vhicn is considered by 
some to be the mc;_ "Developed" country in the World, has its fair share of 
poverty, unemployment , and inequality. This paper rejects, therefore, any 
notion that development is a terminal process, a process which comes to a 
screaming halt once a country becomes. like. ..those .of _ the _ indus traiized white 
North. The. term "Developing Areas", is patently ethnocentric, as is revealed 
in the following excerpt from Adams and Bjork (1969:1): 

"When American servicemen overseas dream of an end to 
confJict and their return home, they usually envision 
the United. States as a true land of milk and honey. 
It is a place where one can order a thick milk shake, 
where one can easily gist a car and the gas to run it; 
where meat on the table is a possibility at nearly 
every meal,, where. clothes . can be.easiiy bought and 
easily. cleaned and where sheets on the bed are the 
norm for nearly everyone. in other words, they con- 
sider America superior to the areas in which they 
are fighting or have fought (such as southern Europe, 
North. Africa, .Korea, Vietnam) . :;aia±y-because its 
jna^erlal w ealth vastly outdistances most of t. .e laris 
with which they have come in cont act. The GIl n~al7<l~ 
coined derogatory terms for the poor Asians, the poor 
North \fric-^i> and others* But wealtay Americans c f 
Asian parentage are exempt from this ignoble nomencla- 
ture because they have gained much of the material 
wherewithal that seems to remove ^he stigna- 

In mcre_academic_ language , we have cone to :a<I most 
of these countries am' penp; es fallinc outside Europe , 
North America, anc Australia simply 1 underdeveloped 1 or, 
more hopefully, developing 1 . 

( Emjhaiis added ) 

It is clearly necessary to ask the. question: Which kind of development and 
hence which kind of education? (Leraa and Marquez, 1978:295-300). Concerned 
people have been ar\ing this question in industrialized and non-industrialized 
countries alike, even thouc.h they, have been in a minority. The once 
unquestioned technocratic view of the relationship L^tween development and 
education, and other approaches that tended to concentrate on the contribution 
of education to economic growth - for example the relationship between 
education and gross national product - havcj oeen gradual losing ground 
(ibid.: 297). __if.it_.is accepted that development ought to imply, at t.:e very 
1 ^ast , the reduction of pov rty, unemployment, and the myriad forms cf 
inequalit y then it should he recognised char, de 'eiopmerit. is ultimat-ly a 
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problem of powers Any steps which are taken to achieve what is considered in 
this essay to be the three key objectives of rn^riingful development - that is, 
measures which , seek to improve the lot _6.f all humaii . beings - wiii.be resisted 
by those who have a vested interest in ths perpetuation of the ^raxus autx. 

These crucial issues of development and the unequal distribution or -v,e/ r.elp 
us to understand why, in the literature on administrator prepar i. j opinion 
has been divided on a number of matters * These matters include: 

1. the substance of preparat; -t> programmes, particularly 
the issue of the impor ; . f social science conte^r; 

2. values in__ administrate : ^ice, and the relevance 
of the humanities in th* y of administration; 

3* "training in common" for administrators from 
different < as titutional settings; 



4. the relationship between theory and practice; 

5. the extent to which there should be differentiated 
preparation. programmes for a varied clientele with 
varied career goals; and 

6. whether it is defensible to maintain a distinction 
between pre-service and in-service activities in 
view of the_changing_ characteristics of students 
::nd the conditions under which they study 
educational administration. (Miklbs 1983:153-17 2) 

At the root of the ongoing debate in the literature is the issue of whose 
interests are served by administrator preparation programmes and in what ways, 
(ibid. :i72) . 

Regional Efforts at Administrator Preparation 



Against the background of the remarks made in the preceding section, a 
description will now be given of some activities which hive been carried out 
in the area of training of educational administrators in the ex-_- colonies of 
the Commonwealth. e focus of attention is the Commonwealth Caribbean; it 
must _ be emphasized _ at while activities which have been carried out at the 
national level may be of interest, the primary concern in this essay is with 
what has been happening at the regional level. This involves , essentially, a 
description of the work done by the Commonwealth Secretariat, and of a 
collaborative effort by UNESCO's Caribbean Network of Education Innovation for 
Development. (CARNEID) , the University of the West Indies ( U.W.I.) , and the 
United States Agency for International Development (USAID). 
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Act i vitie s of the Commonwealth Secretariat 



T s ~ee important things happened at the. Fifth Conference of _*"*■ -nchv- ■ : 
h- '.sters of Education which was held in Canberra zh 1971; 3Fi r. 
C Terence, was. .the . first Commonwealth Conference to discuss specif i^cixi> j 
3 ct of educational administration. Secondly, th*t conference expir*' •'■ id 
- for the training of professional and acbu..: r; t* itive personnel .in 
oh. Thirdly^ it gave the .Commonwealth Secret .aat a. clearing house 
"~le the training of professional and admir trative personnel in 

.at; i. 

: aot necessary to provide here all the details of tne training activities 
*u.jh. were carried out by the Commonwealth Secretarie -._ in the wake of the 
Canberra Conference* It will suffice to highlight: a number of acti '".ties; for 
the Commonwealth Secretariat has published a report on tl\e various regional 
workshops , planning meetings, and regional training courses which it carried 
but during 1973-1979 (Commonwealth Secretariat, 1981 L. . The .first thing which 
would be mentioned is that three ' • gionai workshops were rieid: in Sierra Leone 
(1973), in Guyana (1974), and in Malaysia ( 1975 ) . Secondly, by the time of 
rhe Malaysia workshop, the Commonwealth Ministers of Education had reached 
agreement on 

(a) the importance of regular . Commonwealth in-service 
meetings for educational administrators, and 

(b) giving consideration to the establishment of 
regional and inter-regional centres . for training 
educational administrators and supervisors; 

'lui^lly, a planning meeting which was held in Nairobi {Kenya) in 1975 drew on 
the experience gained in the three regional workshops , and provided the 
framework for three regional training courses. Those courses were heJd in 
Nairobi (1977), in Fiji (1978), and in Barbados (1979). The work which was 
done in the three regional _ training courses was welccl.' v* by the Commonwealth 
Conference of Ministers of Education which was held in Colombo in 1980. 

The Barbados course was for the Commonwealth Caribbean, and is therefore of 
special .interest. _ Its organization wn influenced by the experience gained by 
the organizers during the preceding regional training courses, especially the 
Nairobi course: 

"Seen, in par t, _as _a_ pilot. programme , the Nairobi course 
indicated strengths and weaknesses in the course structure , and in 
the practical arrangements, to which subsequent 
courses could respond . For example , the coui • e high- 
lighted the difficulties of meeting. the needs of a 
heterogeneous group of principals, advisers, district 
education officers, and inspectors in a consistently 
appropriate way both in the conceptual structure of the 
course and in its practical expression. At the same 
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time . the .value of _a_ prof ess ional. interchange of views 
among officers occupying different positions in national 
administrative structures was readily apparent. it was 
recognized also that attachments to educational arid 
administrative institutions could play a prominent train- 
ing role, strengthening. an_ appreciation of concepts and 
processes examined theoretically ; Similarly, it became 
clear that a vrriety of training techniques should be 
utilized , associated with training materials which could 
be of use in the participants ' home countries . 

in the light of this experience and the second course 
held in Fiji for the Commonwealth pacific in 1978, the 
Commonwealth Secretariat organized than third regional 
course maintaining the principle that existing training 
institutions are the most effective mechanism through 
which courses of the type recommended the Nairobi 
meeting may be provided." 

(Common we:.' th Secretariat > 1981: 1) 

The Barbados course w&s hosted by the Governrrt of Barbados in association 
with the University of the West indies at c?* ' Hill. It lasted for nine 
-reeks;, and was attended by 18 participants \ -en 11 Commonwealth Caribbean 
countries. The participants were a_ he terogene ,3 group: school principals, a 
principal of a teac'^r training college, edc tion_ of f icers or supervisor s 
wucrt roles included the supervision of tea^^cs as well as in-service and 
c-.rr vculum development, an assistant secretary < o a Ministry of Education, and 
a c\ '*i education officer. 

1 . ' *\ syllabus .for the course for this varied group was prepared by the 
Cu. ^'i,.-ilth Secretariat in the light of the previous two regional courses, 
and ,-.^iif.^. to meet the specific "needs" of the participants. The 

out. j. -iub. had two main units: 



1. the examination of education in its social and 
economic context arid the implications which 
flow from this for understanding different 
levels of the management cycle , and 

2. a cdncen tratio On supervision in relation to 
specific task arear>. 

Course materials included country papers, case studies, and simulation. 

According to the Commonwealth Secretariat, the responses of the participants 
to the evaluation questionnaire which was administered in the last week of the 
course revealed 

(a) that all but one of the participants considered 
the course to have heightened thei r appreciation 
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of the management, process; 

(bj that aii bat one of the participants felt that 
an understanding of the concepts to which they 
had been exposed ,T buld improve their effective- 
ness, as educational administrators on their 

return home,,, aithcagh their ability to implement 
training activities would depend upon their role 
and influence Within their national system; and 

(c) that there was. agreement that t v course assisted 
in the identification of trarni;i; neeas and 
provided useful ideas •••» the jw.ning and organiz - 



ation of training cc 



(Commonwealth Secretariat 1961:105) 



CARNEfD/UWI/USAID Project 



The other regional training effort which should be mentioned is the 
collaboracive one by CARNEID, the UWI, the USA1D. To date, is ef • r rr has 
taken the form of_ three _ .regional, .workshops _on educational, plamiz^a and 
administration; It may be of interest to note that participants in the 
workshop included persons -from non-English speaking Caribbean countries, such 
as * jba and Haiti, since CARNFTD ' s operation covers the entire CanoLcian. 



A_ report on __the .. three workshops has been published by CAftNElD (1985) . 
According to that report, the workshops have aimed at assisting Ministries of 
Education in improving the competence of their Senior Education Specialist i 
Educational Planning and Administration. The first workshop was for Chi 
Education Officers and Directors of Educrxon. It w<^s held in St. T '!cia in 
April, 1983. _ The_?.S3ues f i*hich were grven sceciai emphasis wer- ■ educational 
planning in the contt.iet of national planning, central issues in educational 
planning and admini s i-i'a t ion , case studies in educational plann: n<§ and 
administration , and the elaboration of national action plans in respect of 
UNESCO's "Major Project" 1 (for Latin America and the Caribbean). 

The second workshop was for Education officers and Principal? educational 
institutions. It was held in Barbados in December 19£ nasized the 

following topics: planning and management of educations J ..anning and 

development _of human jresc/urcec, _ evaluation _ in . educt \ • >nning ani 

management, the use of stat: c r.^c? in educational planning . a<* ;eitient; L.iil 

the roles and functions of educational persoi^el. 

The third workshop was held in Nassau, the Bahamas, in October 1984 . It was a 
follow-up workshop to the_one_ which was held in Barbados for Education 
Officers and Principals. The topics ccvered were: the importance of diagnosis 
in educational planning, diagnostic methods, analysis and data collection, 
indicators of the educational system, trends and projects, evaluation of an 
educational project, and problems and difficulties in the administration of 
in- service teacher education. 
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The Sociopolitical Environment 

The fact- that actual and potential _ .educational administrators in the 
Commonwealth Caribbean and_ the. other ex- colonies of the Commonwealth are being 
helped to build _up their xectoicai skills, including their planning skills, is 
not to be decried; The issue is, however, whether they are able to use those 
skills in a meaningful way, that is, to promote development as defined in this 
essay. The answer appears to be in the negative, at least for the time 
bei ~g. 



The defining feature of the ex-colonies of the Commonwealth, is that 
fundamental cleavages based on race and class h^-- continued to exist in these 
societies. In the specific case of the Commoi: ith Caribbean, the expansion 
and reform of the educational systems of the i egion in the post-colonial era, 
i.e., over the last two decades, have h »lpeL to bring about a measure of 
upward social mobility for a few individuals from among the historically 
subordinate Black and Indian groups . Such expansion and reform have had the 
effect of "creatine, a new class of privileged nationals" , even though the 
objective of the expansion and reform has officially been to help remedy the 
injustices of the colonial era. (Carrmgton, 1978:89) . The absorption by the 
historically dominant white group of a limited number of individuals from the 
historically subordinate groups _ appears to have done more to reinforce the 
class structure than to undermine it: 

"Around the region, black faces adorn, boards of directors, 
inhabit the ministerial officer, and man all reaches of the 
civil service ....The administrative and political structures 
of_the region have became almost completely Africanized 
and Indianized. New elites have burgeoned. 

In Jamaica and Trinidad and Tobago particularly,, the 
rise to power and. privilege of the local elites has 
been. the most visible and most flaunted. Huge, garish 
houses have gone up in exclusive neighbourhoods , 
testifying cogently to their owners' affluence, if net 
to their taste. 

Mercedes sports and touring ca\ s bump and j aur^u their 
way through the potholes. The materialistic, wives and 
children of the new elite, to whom social concern is 
as foreign as their color TV sets, shop in Miami, 
finger their way through boutiques, and display a 
disdain for their less fortunate fellow citizens of 
^hich c iy nineteenth century British aristocrat would 
a ve be e n pr oud . " 

(Farreii, 1983:4) 

To round, out the picture provided above, it is useful to. examine the pattern 
of adjustment to sharing of power by the political eiites_in the post- colonial 
Commonwealth Caribbean. it has bc-en usefully pointed by Paget and Stone 
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(±S83:xix, xiii) that while there have been variations in this. . pattern of 
adjustment, there have been at least two common factors. The first common 
lac tor is a tendency toward almost life-ahd-rleath party competition, a 
tendency w^iich has resulted Jn violence and, repressive legislation. The 
second common factor is _ the. development, and growth over time of a system of 
interests between the economic and the political elites: 

"Thi3 system of interests is rooted in the needs of 
the. economic elites for. thr. cooperation and protec- 
tion of the state, and in the needs of the political 
elites for the investments and the personal contri- 
butions of the economic elites. The claims of this 
system of interests have led to the political elites 
to. rever se. or_ discard many_of _ the promises _ of the 
period of nationalist straggle and have resulted in 
a corresponding decrease in the capacity of the mas- 
ses to influence decision-making. This decrease is 
often compensated for by an increased reliance on 
patronage and_ the cultivation of _ciienteiistic_ties_ 
that developed earlier but were eclipsed by the m^re 
ideologically oriented politics of the decoloniza- 
tion period. As a result, the tendency toward 
machine-type politics and corruption has increased in 
the post-colonial period, posing yet another challenge 
to the democratic self-image of the Caribbean State * 

(Paget and Stone, 1983:xi:.i) 

The political pattern described above is not confined to the Commonwealth 
Caribbean^ It is also found in most other newly independent countries. &f the 
Commonwealth. in discussing the subject of "politicians , bureaucrats , and 
decision-making" in newly- independent countries, Horowitz (1972: 403-408) has 
stressed that 

i; the new leaders insist on having all policies 
originate with the party in power so as to 
ensure control, and 

2 i a. major point of _ conflict. between the politicians 
and the bureaucrats in these countries is the 
question of personnel recruitment for administra- 
tive posts. 

On the question of _ recruitment for administrative posts, Horowitz has 
highlighted the fact that considerations of patronage tend to be prominent: 

"Whether trained personnel are available or hot, 
political leaders find themselves under overwhelming 
pressure to fill administrative posts through patron- 
age. Party followers, competent or not, demand some 
share in the spoils of power as a reward 
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for allegiance. Furthermore the new government, none too 
sure of its own stability, operates _in_a paranoid 
environment in which distribution of patronage is 
seen as* vital precaution against opposition from 
disgruntled followers • 



Conclu s ion 

This paper began by treating _ the concepts of _ development. and of "Developing 
Countries as problematic^. It was argued that development ought to imply at 
least the reduction of poverty, unemployment, and inequality, and that this 
implies that all countries are, in a very real sense, developing. It was also 
pointed but that the crucial related issues of development and power help to 

provide an understanding of why at least six sociological issues are 

frequently discussed in the literature on administrator preparation. ft 
description was then given of the activities which the Commonwealth 
Secretariat ha« been carrying out in the area of the preparation of 
educational administrators in the ex-colonies of the Commonwealth, and 
reference was maJe i.c the collaborative regional >. raining effort of CARNEID, 
the UWI, and US AID, in the Commonwealth Caribbean • The point was made that 
the building up of technical skills be actual and potencial educational 
administrators is commenc'. able , but that the prevailing socio-political 
environment militates against the effective use of these skills by educational 
administrators in the cause of development as defined in this essay; 

The question which presents itself, then, is what can bs done in preparation 
programmes to help educational administrators contribute to the substantial 
reduction and. eventual _ elimination of poverty,, unemployment, .and J:nequailty . 
Such administrators need to develop their planning skills , and progress is 
apparently already being msde in this respect. But, and perhaps even more 
importantly, they also have to develop political skills, since development is, 
in the final analysis, a problem of power • 

In respect of the development of political skills, actual and potential 
educational administrators can draw on the experience of their counterparts in 
industrialized countries such as the United States. it is a moot point 
whether educational administrators in the United states are committed to the 
reduction, of _ poverty, _ unemployment, and inequality i However, in the United 
States, school superintendents and principals, tor instance, have been 
developing their planning and political skills with a view to commanding 
respect and to exercising influence in matters educational (Hess, 
1983 : 236-244) • They have been able to do this because, inter alia, they 



(Horowitz, 1972:409) 



(aj have developed sophisticated data and methods of 

analysis which have enabled them to gain a crucial 

advantage over other groups with interests in 
education, and 
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( b) Have, had technical staffs with the .know-how 
to enable them to justify organizational 
changes , obtain favourable collective 
bargaining agreements, and raise additional 
monies • 



Time will tell what will become of educational administrators arid of 
preparation programmes for this group in the Conmonwealth Caribbean and other 
newly, independent countries of the Commonwealth. One thing seems to be 
predictable. As the newly- independent countries of the Commonwealth move into 
the twenty- first century, educational administrators in these countri as will 
be forced to keep abreast of the time in terms of the development of technical 
skills. Whether they will continue to use these skills primarily to serve the 
cause of the rich and powerful is an open question. 



(ibid. :244) 
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A SYMPOSIUM 



Sponsored by 
the 

CARIBBEAN SOCIETY OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS 

in 

association 
with 

THE COMMONWEALTH COUNCIL FOR EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

and 

THE FACULTY OF EDUCATION, U.W.I., CAVE HILL 



on 



The professional Preparation arid Development of 
Educational Administrators in Developing Areas 
with emphasis on the Commonwealth Caribbean 



from 

August 26 - 30, 1985 

Papers will be presented by speakers from 

across the Commonwealth and Latin. America. 

(Africa, Australia, Brazii r Canada, Caribbean, India and U. 



For further information and application forms 
please got in contact with 



E. H. NEWTON 



Symposium Co-ordiria tor 
Faculty of Education 
U.W.I*, Cave Hill 
Tel. No. 425-1462 
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CONFERENCE DETAILS 



TITLE OF SYMPOSIUM: The . Prof essionai Preparation and Development of 

Educational Administrators in Developing Areas With 
Emphasis on the Commonwealth Car'Dbeari. 



MAIN SPONSORS: The Caribbean Society of Fducational Administrators The 

Commonwealth Council for Educational Administration • 

TIME: The Conference opens at 9:00 a.m. on Monday, 26 August 

and ends on the evening of Friday, 3d August, 1985. 



PLACE: Paradise Beach Hotel, Barbados. 

PARTICIPATION: Participation in the Conference is open to all who are 

interested in Educational. Administration in developing 
areas. As places are limited, you are urged to submit 
your application early. A registration form is 
enclosed • 

SPEAKERS: Individuals. from_ Commonwealth areas have been. invited _ _ 

to present papers at the symposium. They were selected 
by the symposium organisers on the basis of their past 
activities (research, writing, etc.) in the area o2 
educational administration in developing areas. 

AIMS: The general purpose of this symposium is to explore 

issues -related to the professional preparation and 
development of educational administrators in developing 
areas .generally and in _ the .Commonwealth Caribbean in 
particular • Specific purposes are as follows : 

1. To identify arid discuss issues related to theory, 
research arid prac ce of educational administration 
in deveiopingartas generally and the Commonwealth 
Caribbean specifically, as these issues apply to the 
professional preparation and development of school 
administrators in the Commonwealth Caribbean. 

2 . To identify and discuss the relationship between 
Caribbean, Canadian and other Commonwealth scholars 
arid researchers in educational administration. 

3 . To bring together scholars from the Caribbean, 
Canada and other Commonwealth nations who have 
demonstrated in their previous work an interest in 
pursuing further knowledge in the area of 
educational administration in developing areas. 



4. To provide a forum for the collection and analysis 
of a selection of specially written resource 
materials addressing research, theory arid 
professional preparation and development in 
educational administration in developing areas • 
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AIMS (continued) 



5 c To provide* a foundation and direction for future 
educational reserch and co-operative ventures, in. 
thrs field between Commonwealth Caribbean, Canada 
and other Commonwealth nations; 



PURPOSE 



A major purpose of the symposium is to prepare a 
collect ion of readings in the area of the professional 
preparation and development of educational 
admins trators in developing areas . Therefore, after 
ths symposium, all presented papers and the prepared 
reactions will be collected and edited in book form by 
the symoosium organizers . _ This collection of readings 
should be of value to teacher- training institutions in 
the Commonwealth Caribbean . 



It is hoped that the _ symposium will _ have maximum impact 
upon programmes for the prof essionai preparation and 
development of school administrators in the 
Commonwealth Caribbean , in terms of 

a) the establishment of a network of persons working on 
problems of common interest to people in the 
Commonwealth in the area of educational 
administration , and 



b) the generation of new ideas and frameworks . 



PROPOSED TOPICS AND 
SPEAKERS: 



The Caribbean at the Crossroads: Implications for 
Education - Miss B. Miller, Minister of Education, 
Barbados • 



2. Critical issues in the Professional Preparation and 
Development of Eductaional Administrators in 
Developing Areas - E*H. Newton, University of the 
West Indies, eave Hill., 

3. The Place of Theory in the Training of Educational 
Administrators - J. A. Riffel, University of 
Manitoba . 

4. Education and Development: implications for 
Educational Administration and Planning - 
K. Bacchus , University of Alberta. 

5. Learning Resources. in. the Training of Third World 
Educational Administrators - P. Hurst/Susie Rod we 11, 
University of London . 



FRir 



Nature and Needs in the Field of Educational 
Administration in the Commonwealth Caribbean - 
E. Miller x University of the West Indies, Mona. 
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PROPOSED TOPICS AND 

SPEAKERS (continued): 7, Managing Systems in the Caribbean - R.V. Goodridge, 

University of the West Indies , Cave Hill. 

8. The Delivery of Professional Preparation and 
Development Programmes for School Administrators: 
The Commonwealth Caribbean - D. Marshall, Nipissing 
University College, North Bayi 

9. Women in Educational Administration in Third World 
Countries, Usha Nayar, National, institute for 
Educational Planning and Administration, India; 

10. Towards a Gender - Inclusive Theory of Educational 
Administration for the Third World - Dr. Lynn Davies 
University of Birmingham. 

11. Graduate Programmes in Educational Administration in 
Developing Areas - J. Olembo, Kenyatta University, 
Kenya* 



1 2 • Socioiogical Issues in the Preparation of 

Educational Administrators in Developing Areas, with 
special reference to the Caribbean - A. Layne, 
University cf t'he West Indies> Cave Hill. 



13. Econcmic Consideration for the Planning and 
Administration of Education in the Caribbean - 
C . Mayrvxrd , Ministry of Education , Dominica . 

1 4 . Future. Directions in Educational Administration in 
Developing Areas - M. Hughes, University of 
Birmingham. 

1 5 • Education and Dependence: implications for 

Educational Administr taion in Latin America and the 
Caribbean B. Sander, Inter-American Society for 
Educational Administration. 

1 6 • Assessing Effectiveness in the field of Professional 
Preparation Programs - W. Muiford, Canberra College 
of Advanced Education. 



IMMIGRATION 
REQUIREMENTS: 



Citizens of _ceriain countries , _e .g*_ India and Pakistan , 
require visas and health certificates to travel to 
Barbados. Be sure to check on requirements with the 
authorities in your country. You will be met at the 
airport if you let us know your flight number and time 
of arrival. 



1 9 85- Q 4- 01 
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APPENDIX 2 

SYMPOSIUM TIMETABLE 
MONDAY - AUGUST 26 



8.30 - 9.00 a.m. Registration 

9.00 - 10.30 a.m. OPENING. SESSION: 

Speakers: The Honourable Biilie Miller , Minister of 
Education - 
Alfred Nurse - CARSEA 
Robin Farquhar - President, CCEA 



1 2.30 - 1 .30 p.m. 
1 .35 - 3.05 p.m. 



10.30 - 10.55 a.m. BREAK 
11.00 - 12.30 p.m. PAPER 1 



Education, and Dependence : Implications for Educational 
Administration 

in Latin America and the Caribbean 

SPEAKER : Dr. Benho Sander - Inter-american Society for 
Educational Administration, _ Brazil 
CHAIRPERSON : Dr . Leonard Shorey 

REACTOR: Dr. Anthony Layne, University of the West 



Graduate Programmes in Education Administration in 
Developing Areas 

SPEAKER: Dr. Jotham Olembo, Kenyatta University College, 
Nairobi, Kenya 
CHAIRPERSON : Alfred Nurse 

REACTOR : Dr. Robin Farquhar, The University of Winnipeg, 
Winnipeg, Canada 



3.15 - 4.45 p.m. PAPER 3 



Assessing Effectiveness in the Fi eld of Professional 

Preparation _ 

Progr^ames in Educational Administration 

SPEAKER : Dr. William Mulford, Canberra College of 
Advanced Education, Australia 
CHAIRPERSON : Dr. Errol Miller 

REACTOR : _ Basil Kings, University of New England, 
Australia 



END OF FIRST DAY 
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9.00 - 10.30 a.m. PAPER 4 



Learning. .Resources in. the Training of Third world 
Educational Administrators 

SPEAKE R; Miss Susie Rbdwell, University of London 
Institute of Education , London 
CHAIRPERSON ; Mrs.. Ada Straughn 

REACTOR : Dr • Jotham Olembb, Kenya tta University College , 
Nairobi, Kenya 



10.30 - 10.55 a. m, BREAK 
1 1 .00 - 12.30 pom. 



Women in Educational Administration in Third Wor ?.d 
Countries 

SPEAKER; Dr, Usha Nayar , Na tional Institute for 
Educational Planning and Administration, India 
CHAIRPERSON ; Earle Newton 

REACTOR : Dr. Lynn Davies, University of Birmingham, 
Birmingham , England 



1 2.30 - 1 .30 p.m. LUNCH 
1 .35 - 3.05 p.m. PAPER 6 



Towarda a. Sender-Inclusive Theory of Educational 
Administration for the Third World 

SPEAKER ; Dr. Lynn Davies, University of Birmingham, 
Birmingham, England 
CHAIRPERSON; Ken Agard _ 

PEACTQR : Dr. Oiga James Reid, University of West Indies, 
Jamaica 



3.10 - 4.40 p.m. PAPER 7 

Nature and Needs in the Field of Educa tional 

Administration in the Commonwealth Caribbean 

SPEAKER ; Prof . Errbl Miller, University of the west 

Indies, Jamaica 

CHAIRPERSON ; Dr. Meredydd Hughes 
REACTOR ; Esperanza Tomlinson 

4.40 ~ 5.00 p.m. BREAK 

5.00 - 6.30 p.m. PAPER ft 

The Delivery of Professional Preparation and Development 
Programmes for School Administrators : The Commonwealth 

Caribbean . _ _ . _ 

SPEAKER : Dr. Dave Marshall, Nipissing University 
College_ r _North Bay, Canada - 
CHAIRPERSON ; Dr. Courtrby Holder 

REACTOR ; Dr. Claudia Harvey, University of the West 
Indies , Trinidad 
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WEDNESDAY-— -AUGUST ^28 



9.00 - 10.30 a.m. PAPER 9 



Managing Systems In the Caribbean 

SPEAKER : Mir. Rudolph Goodridge, University of the West 
Indies , Barbados 
CHAIRPERSON, ; Dr. Usha Nayar 

REACTOR: Dr. Courtrby Holder, University of the West 



Indies , Barbados 
10.30 - 10*55 a.m. B 2 E A K 

11.00 - 12.30 p.m. pape r 10 



The Place of Theory in the Training of Educational 
Administrators 

SPEAKER : Dr . Tony Riff el, University of Manitoba , 
Canada 

CHAIRPER SON : Dr. Claudia Harvey 

REACTOR : Earle Newton, University of the West Indies , 
Barbados 



1 2.30 - 1.00 p.m. LUNCH 
1.35 - 3.05 p.m. PAPER 11 



Management Information Systems_as a Tool. For Educational 
Administrators in the Commonwealth Caribbean 
SPEAKER : Dr. jack Heuvel , Manitoba Education, Canada 
CHAIRPERSON : Dr. Dave Marshall 

REACTOR : _Dr . _ _ Bevis Peters , University of the west 
Indies, Barbados 



3.15 - 4.45 p.m. PAPER 12 



Sociological Issues in the. Preparation of _£duca_" J onal 
Administrators in _ Developing Areas wi tfr Special 
Reference to the Caribbean 

SPEAKER : Dir. Anthony Layne , University of the West 
Indies, Barbados 
CHAIRPERSON t Basil, Kings. 
REACTOR : Robert Nicholson 



END OP THIRD DAY 
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THUR S DAY - AUGUST 2 £ 



9.00 - 10.30 a.m. 



PAPER 13 



The Instructional Process in Educational Administration. 
The- Case Methods Approach. 

SPEAKER : Gwendoline Williams, University of the West 

Indies, Trinidad 

CHAIRPERSON; Dr. Jot ham Oiembo 

R EACTOR : Dr. Dave Marshall, Nipissing University 
College, North Bay, Canada 



Training of Administrators in Rural Saskatchewan. 
SPEAKER: Dr. Larry Sackney, University of Alberta, 
Canada 

CHAIRPERSON : Dr. Olga James-Reid 



A F - :RNOON FREE 



END OF FOURTH DAY 



10.30 - 10.55 a.m. 



BREAK 



1 1 .00 - 1 2.30 p.m. 



PAPER- 14 
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FINAL DAY 



FRIDAY - AUGUST-30- 



9.00 - 10.30 a.m. PAPER 15 



Critical Issues in the Professional Preparation and 

Development of __ ... 

Educational Administrators in Developing Are^s 

SPEAKER ; Earle H. Newton, University of the West Indies, 

Barbados 

CHAIRPERSON : Dr. Robin Farquhar 

REACTOR: Dr« Leonard Shorey, University of the West 
Indies , Barbados 

10.30 - 10.55 a.m. BREAK 

11.00 - 12.00 p.m. Future Directions in Educetionai Administration in 

Developing Areas 

SPEAKER : Dr. Meredydd Hughes, University of Birmingham 
Birmingham, England 
CHAIRPERSON : Esperanza Tonlinson 

1 2.00 - 12.30 p.m. RECOMMENDATIONS 

12«30 - 1 .00 p.m. CLOSING REMARKS 
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THE CARIBBEAN SOCIETY FOR EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS 



CARSEA ^ BARBADOS 



CARSEA (Barbados) was founded in May 1977, and is concerned mainly With the 
professional development of its members. Its membership comprises — management 
and administrative personnel from primary, secondary and tertiary institutions 
and the Ministry of Education in Barbados. 

CARS EA 1 s objectives include 



fostering a cooperative relationship among administrative personnel from the 
Ministry of Education, educational institutions at primary, secondary and 
tertiary levels, and teachers 1 professional organisations- 

helping educational administrators to identify and investigate their problems 
and publish the results of their research; 



- conducting seminars, worksnops and courses for educational administrators; 

- encouraging arid developing the process of evaluation in the education system 
of Barbados • 

In March 1982 CARSEA was affiliated to the Commonweal tn Council for Educational 
Administration ( CCEA) , with whom it is proud to be co- sponsoring this symposium 
on "The Professional Preparation and Development of Educational Administrators 
in Developing Areas with emphasis on the Commonwealth Caribbean during tne week, 
August 26-30, 1985. 
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